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PREFACE. 



Two great objects have been aimed at in the composition 
of the present work — ^the production of the Eton Grammar 
in its ancient simplicity, and its adaptation to the highest 
standard of modem improvements. 

The Eton Grammar dates its origin from the early 
period of the Eighth Henry's reign, when the famous Dean 
Oolet founded and endowed the School of St. Paul, and 
compiled for its use the *' Budiments of the Latin Acci- 
dence " — ^thus forming the nucleus of the present GrtuDomar. 
The very history of this work recalls the time-iionored 
memories of the dead ; it was patronized by Wolsey, and 
the genius of Erasmus shed its lustre on its pages. 

This early compilation was brief and simple ; it was 
composed in English, and all the examples were translated. 
With the design of supplying a more complete treatise for 
advanced students, William Lily (the first Master of St. 
Paul's School) wrote a Grammar in Latin, and Dean Colet 
and Erasmus assisted him in the task. Both works were 
now combined into one ; but in consequence of being 
composed of discordant elements, they failed to harmonize. 
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The Eton editors subsequently introduced various im- 
portant changes, in order to obviate this inconvenience. 

About the period of the Great Kevolution of 1688, 
Bishop Wettenhall altered and improved the compilations 
of Lily, Colet, and Erasmus. But vast advances have been 
made both in Grammatical learning, and in the English Lan- 
guage, since the period of the Kevolution. The ancient 
phraseology is far too quaint and obsolete for the present 
day ; it is not easily understood by the young pupil, nor 
is it adapted for being retained in the memory. 

Under these circumstances T have laboriously endea- 
voured to follow out my original design of producing the 
Eton Grammar in its ancient simplicity, and adapting it 
to the highest standard of modem improvements. Mature 
consideration has convinced me that such a v^ork was 
really wanted, and I have anxiously endeavoured to supply 
the deficiency. After a very careful comparison of the 
Eton Texts, I have adopted, as the basis of this work, the 
excellent edition published at Eton, in 1768. 

I would respectfully observe, that the present edition is 
not merely an Eton Grammar, enlarged with supple- 
mentary notes, selected from various authors. In many 
particulars it is completely dijBferent from its predecessors ; 
every line of the Eton text has been tested and examined, 
according to the views of the best grammarians ; and 
wherever they are unanimous in recommending a change, 
the improvement has been introduced into the body of the 
Grammar. 

But even in introducing unquestionable improvements, 
I have endeavoured to act with extreme caution. Not one 
solitary change has been made without the sanction of 
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the very highest authorities, and distinct and specific re- 
ferences are supplied in the notes wherever an alteration 
occurs. 

The very improvements are not merely matters of 
opinion — they are matters of certainty, in which the most 
celehrated authorities coincide. In illustration of my 
meaning, I may mention the omission of the ''so-called'' 
Latin Article. Any man would now be ashamed of his 
scholarship who would imguardedly assert that a Definite 
Article existed in the Latin Language. The supposition 
originated in a mistake ; the ancient grammarians used the 
Demonstrative Pronoun hie, Jusc, hoc, to indicate the Gen- 
der of Substantives, and by some oversight of the editors 
of the Grammar, it was styled the Latin Definite Article. 
Arnold, Donaldson, Madvig, Zumpt, and every other sound 
grammarian, unanimously condemned this practice ; yet it 
was continued in many grammars, because the editors 
feared to make any change. Surely, in this particular, 
reform was really required, and I am much gratified in 
observing that the so-called Article has been expunged in 
the edition now used at Eton. Why shotdd a boy be taught 
what is wrong, particidarly at the commencement of his ediica- 
tional career ? Throughout this entire Qramraar, Syntax and 
Prosody, the pupU toiU, at least, be taught not one single princi- 
ple which he will afterwards be obliged to urdeam. 

This edition is designed for two classes of learners, and 
it has therefore been styled explanatory and critical. I 
have invariably endeavoured to appeal to the imderstanding 
of the youthful pupil, and to develope his faculties, by 
making him clearly comprehend what he learns. The 
meanings of the various terms, rnJlectix)u,GaAe,T>e<^A!ntvi\««<v.^^^- 
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and the reasons of the different grammatical rules and 
principles, are clearly explained in a simple and attractive 
style, which can be easily understood, and easily remem- 
bered. Examination Questions have been appended, not 
at the end of the book, but immediately after each section, 
in order to firmly imprint the ideas in the mind, while they 
are still fresh in the memory. The advanced student will 
find copious annotations selected from the highest author- 
ities. 

A novel feature has been introduced in this edition, by 
** the Comparative Views of the Latin and English Lan- 
guages,*' which have been systematically arranged according 
to the various Parts of Speech. The Anglo-Saxon, as well 
as the Latin sources of modem English, have been dis- 
tinctly traced, and the comparative anatomy of the lan- 
guages is exhibited in a clear and concise form. In this 
department I gratefully acknowledge my obligations to 
Professor Latham. 

The Syntax has been most carefully re-modelled and 
arranged, and to complete the work, I have added the Bules 
of Alvarez* Latin Prosody, with Dr. Garey*s valuable emen- 
dations. 

I am deeply indebted to many illustrious names for the 
great improvements which the sanction of their high 
authority has enabled me to introduce into the Eton 
Grammar and Syntax. Among these, I may specify 
Donaldson, Arnold, Dr. Kennedy, Dr. Smith, Professors 
Key, Andrews and Stoddard, and the Hev. Musgrave 
Wilkins (Author of the •* Latin Prose Composition).'* I 
have also made very copious extracts from the works of 
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Madvig and Zumpt, and from the old editions of Ruddi- 
man and Valpy.^ 

I have now only to hope that the well-pruned branches 
of the parent tree, and the foreign scions grafted on its 
stem, may plentifully yield the wholesome fruit of sound 
instruction. 



EOSCOE MONGAN. 



33, South Frederick-street, Dublin, 
October, 18C0. 



1. I have derived valuable assistance from the Translations of 
Zumpfs GrammaTy by Kenrick and Dr. Schmitz, and from the Trans- 
lation of Madvig'8 Grammar, by the Rev. George Wood, of University 
College, Oxford. 



THE 

ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. 



The Latin Letters are thus written : 
Capitals. 

A, B, C, D, E, P, G, H, I. J, K, L, M, N, 0, 
P,Q,R,S,T,U,V,W,X,Y,Z. 

Small, or common. 

a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, i, j, k, 1, m, n, o, p, q, r, 
s, t, u, V, w, X, y, z. 

Six of these Letters are Vowels, a, Cy i, o, w, y. 
The rest are Consonants. 

A Vowel is a Letter, which forms by itself a 
full and perfect sound, as ^, 

A Consonant is a Letter, which cannot be 
perfectly sounded without a Vowel, as B(e.) 

Consonants are divided into Mutes^ Liquids and 
Double Letters. 

The Liquids are Z, m, w, r. The Double Letters 
are j, a?, z. 

The eight remaining Letters, 6, c, d^ /, g^ h, q^ t, 
are called Mutes; Jc^ y, z^ are found only in 
words originally GreeJc. 

A Syllable is a distinct sound of one or more 
letters pronounced in a breath. 

A Diphthong is the sound of two Vowels united 
in one Syllable. 
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There are Six Diphthongs, <r, or, aii, which are 
ill common use, and tiy euy uij which occur only 
in a few words. 

The Diphthongs (e and « are generaUy pro- 
nounced as the Vowel ^, and are often joined 
and written thus — ce^ ce. 

Observations on the Latin Alphabet. 

'i'he Latin Alphabet is the same as the English, with the exception 
of W. The letter W is not essentially a Latin character; it fintt 
Mppears on a coin, A«D. 536, and is used only in modem Latin words. 

The Roroans wrote in Capital Letten (litterie unciales.) The 
HmHller ones (Htterm cursiyas) were not in use before A.D. 500. Capital 
riCtters are now used only as initialt, 1st. In proper names and in ad- 
Jootives derived from them. 2nd. At the beginning of a sentence. 
Mrd. At the beginning of a verse. A, £, and O are pore Yowels. 
DnnaldHon considers I and U to be merely *' yocalized consonants.** 
The snmller y occurs chiefly in words derived immediately from the 
Uruek, as Cyrutf Syllaba, etc., and corresponds with the Greek letter 
UpHilon (u). 

K flnal is never mute in Latin (as it frequently is in English), it 
ulwiiyN forms a syllable with the consonant which goes before it ; as 
Mn-rc, 

F \h considered to be the representative of the iEolio Digamma P, 

H has only the force of an aspirate or rough breathing, and, in 
proModv. it is not considered as an actual letter. 

K fell into disuse and C supplied its place. E is retained only in a 
I'ow words, chiefly in those in which it is followed by a, as KaUndce, 
C. is gonerally pronounced hard, as Gato, but it is sounded as S before 
(», i, y and the diphthongs a and os, as Cmsar^ Cyrus. 

Of the Double Letters, J is composed of it ; X of C8 or gs ; ds or m. 
Woi^ds Introduood trom the Greek, always begin with I as lason (from 
*U(rvF) not Jason. 

The Letter Q is the Phconioian Koppa <?. 

r and )', being written as F in Latin MSS., are considered as one 
lot lor, 

Tho Mark, Dift>reaia (**) denotes that the vowel over which it stands, 
diWM not Uwm a diphthong with the preceding vowel ; as aer, the air. 

Ft\rmorly, three Aooents were in use, the Grave, the Acute and the 
tMremnttex, The Grave Accent O was sometimes written over 
imrUcW« to disUngnish them fVom other words containing the same 
ii«UtNr«, aa q^^l^ V>eeause, qitod^ which. The Circumflex Accent {\) 
«tt>no(0ii a contraction, and the vowel over which it stands is always 

The iM>l,v mark of punctnaUon used by the Ancients was a point, 

which denoted )mu:»e« of di^rcnt length, according as it was 

AW*d al the lo]s the middle, or the bottom of the line. In writ- 

^Jj^ and i^rintius the Latiii langua^, the English adopt their own 

Mlion« 
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THE FABTS OF SPEECH. 

There are eight Parts of Speech, or general 
classes of Words. . 

Four of these — The Substantive, Adjective, 
Pronoun and Verb are declinable, that is, they are 
subject to certain changes in their terminations. 

The other Four— The Adverb, Conjunction, 
Preposition and Interjection are indeclinable. 



OF NOUNS. 



Nouns are of two kinds, Substantives and 
Adjectives.^ 

A Noun Substantive is the name of a person, 
place or thing, as hbrno, a man, urbs, a city, tiber, 
a book.^ 

A Noun Adjective is a word added to a Sub- 
stantive, in order to show its quality, as bonus 
homo, a good man, pulchra urbs, a beautiful city, 
utzlis liber, a useful book. 



EXPLANATION I. 

19* The Explanationa are not intended to he committed to niemori/. 

In Latin, as well as in English, the Substantive declares its own 
meaning and does not necessarily require an Ac^ ective. We can easily 
understand what is meant by homo, a man, urbs, a city, or liber, a 
book ; but we cannot understand what is meant by the Adjectives, 
bonus, good, pulchra, beautiful, or utili$, useful, unless we attach these 
Adjectives to some Substantive either expressed or understood. 

1. Substantive is derived from svb-stat, because it stands under, as it were 
and supports the Adjective, or that word which is (Adjectus) joined to it, 

2. A long syllable is marked bv a horizontal line ( — } placed above its 
vowel ; a short syllable is marked by a crescent ( ^ ) also placed above its 
vowel. 
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NUMBERS OF NOUNS. 

Nouns have two Numbers; the Singular and 
the Plural. 

The Singular Number speaks of one only, as 
lapis J a stone. 

The Plural Number speaks of more than one ; 
as lapideSj stones. 

Nouns may also be divided into Common and 
Proper. 

Common or General Nouns, are those which 
may be applied to all persons, all places, or all 
things belonging to the same class, as homo, a 
man, urbs, a city, flumen, a river. 

Proper Nouns (or proper names),^ are those 
which can be apphed only to particular persons, 
places, or things, as Ccesar, Caesar, Londlniunif 
London, Tamesh, the Thames. 



CASES OF NOUNS. 

A Case of a Noim is a change in its termina- 
tion, as Pat-m, of a father, Pat-n, to a father, 
Pat-r^, ,by a father*. 

The Cases show the relation which the Noun 
bears to other words in the same sentence. 

Nouns have Six Cases in each Number — the 



1. Proper from propriua peculiar tOy because they peculiarly belong only 
to certain pergons, places, or things. 

2. The word Case literally means " a fall." The old Greek Gram- 
fnnriana wrote the nominatlYe in an upright line, and the other ca,8e8 in lines 
inclined to it at certain ansles, so &at the forms of the genitiye, dative, 
etc., appear to "be/tiUina^ as it were, from the original word. Hence these 
forms were called the oblique cases. 
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Nominative, the Genitive, the Dative, the Accu- 
sative, the Vocative, and the Ablative. 

Ohs. Neuns have Six Cases in each number, because six great 
general relations are shown by the Nominative, and by the changes of 
termination. 

The Nominative simply declares the subject of 
an assertion, as ptcer scribzt, the boy writes. Here 
piier, the boy, is the subject, and the assertion is, 
that he writes (scribit). 

Obs. 1. The Nominative answers to the Question Who or Wliatj as 
Who writes? Puer, the boy. 

Obs, 2. The Nominative is, strictly speaking, not a genuine case, 
since it is the Noun in its unaltered form. 

The Genitive Case generally denotes possession 
or origin, and those relations which are shown in 
English by the sign of, as doctrind mdgistri, the 
learning of the master. 

Obs, 1. The Genitive answers to the question Whose? as Whose 
learning? the learning of the master (magistri). 

Obs. 2. The English Language has two forms of the Genitive or 
Possessive; the Latin Language has one form only; the mastefs, 
and of the master ^ are both expressed in Latin by the single form, 
magistri. 

The Dative Case is generally known by the 
signs to OT for, as, do librum maglstro, I give the 
book to the master. 

Obs, The Dative answers to the question, to or for whom^ as to 
whom do I give the book, to the master (magistro). 

The Accusative Case generally denotes the ob- 
ject, or that word which the verb or preposition 
immediately governs: as puer scfibit epistolam, 
the boy writes a letter. Here epistolam is the 
Accusative Case, or object of the verb, scrihit, 

Obs, The Accusative answers to the question whom or what, as 
wJiat does the boy write ? A letter (epistolam ). 
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The Vocative Case is used in addressing per- 
sons or things, as o maglster, master. 

The Ablative Case is generally known by suit- 
able prepositions expressed or understood; as, 
de maglstro, concerning the master; coram ma- 
glstro, before the master. 

The Prepositions m, with, from, by, and the 
word than after the Comparative Degree, are also 
signs of the Ablative Case. 



THE GENDERS. 

Latin Nouns have Three Genders; the Mas- 
culine, the Feminine, and the Neuter. 

Ohs. In English all things are neuter ; but in Latin the names of 
things are some mcLSCuline^ some feminine , some neuter. Hence in 
Latin, gender ^ as belonging to things, has nothing to do with sex, — 
Arnold* 



THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN, 

HIG, HiBG, HOG. 

The Latin Language has no article.^ 
The Demonstrative Pronoun, Hic, H^ec, Hoc, 
this, is sometimes placed before Nouns, to denote 
their gender; and is thus declined: — 



1. Bomani articulos non habent. — Priscian. xi. 1. 2. The Latin Lan- 
guage has no Article. — Arnold. There is no Article in the Latin Langaage : 
hence the Latin inensa^ means not only tablet but also a table and the table. 
— Dr. Smith (Princi^ia Latina.). Donaldson considers that the absence of 
an Article in Latin, is a proof of the antiqnity of the Langaage. 

All good Latin Granunars now reject the so-called Aracle. To teach a 
hojf that Ific, HoBCf Hoc is t?ie Definite Article is both wrong in principfe and 
injMrioiis to the pvpil. 



/ 
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GENDERS OF NOUNS. 



Norn. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voo. 

Abl. 



Singular. 

Mas. Fein. 

Hic, haCf 

HujUSf hujns^ 

HulCf huiCf 

Hunc, h&ne, 
Caret, 

Hoe, Ji&Cf 







Plural. 




Neut. 




Mas. Fem. 


Neut 


hoc, 


Nom. 


Hi, ha. 


hac. 


hujns, 


Gen. 


Horum, h&rum. 


hdrum, 


hulc, 


Dat. 


His, his. 


hU, 


h6e, 


Ace. 


Hos, h&s, 


hac. 




Voo. 


Caret. 




hoci 


AbL 


His, his. 


his. 



Nouns of a Common Gender are those which 
are Masculine or Feminine according to their 
apphcation, thus parens, a parent, is masculine 
if it means a father, and feminine if it means a 
mother. 

Nouns of a Doubtful Gender are those which 
some Classical Authors consider as Masculine, 
and others as Feminine; as unguis, a snake. 

Ohs. In English, Nouns of a Common or Doubtful Gender are 
those which have the same termination for both Masculine and 
Feminine, or for either, as, Parent, Guardian, C(mtin, Neighbour, 
Friend, etc. 

Epiccene Nouns are those which comprise both 
Sexes under one gender; thus, passer, a sparrow, 
although. Masculine only, is apphed to both 
sexes, and aqmla, an eagle, although Feminine 
only, is also applied to both sexes. 

Obs. In English, Man, Horse, etc., although really of tlie Masculine 
G,ender, comprise both Sexes. In like manner. Goose, Duck, although 
really of the Feminine Gender, comprise both Sexes. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. No. I. 

1. How many " Farts of Speech" are there in Latin ? What do 
you mean by " Parts of Speech ?" 

2. Enumerate the Parts of Speech, which are " declinable" and 
those which are •* indeclinable." What do you mean by 
** declinable ?" 

3. What is a Noun ? How are Nouns divided? ■^VvsX.S&^^^'^sx^ 
Substantive ? What is a "Soun keiift<i\!«<s'l ^V<a.\. ^^ -i^'^>xoS^«t- 
stsaid by " Common ISoxma'' 2111^1 ** ^to^tx^ovwi's^t^ 
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4. What do you mean by the word ** Ccue f* What is the use of 
Latin Cases? How many Cases are there in the Latin Sub- 
stantive ? 

5. Shew by an example that the English Language has two forms 
of the Possessive Case, where the Latin has one form only. 

6. How many Genders are there in Latin? What Part of 
Speech is, " Hie, Hac, Hoc f* What great error has been com- 
mitted in classifying Hie, Hac, Hoe f Has the Latin Language 
any Article ? 

7. What do you mean by *• Nouns of a Common Gender" — ** Nouns 
of a Doubtful Gender^— and "Epicflene Nouns ?" 



DECLENSIONS OF NOUNS SUBSTANTIVE. 

Declension is the change of termination which 
the Noim undergoes in its diflferent cases. 

As there are Five principal methods of form- 
ing these changes, the Declensions are divided 
into Five Classes, which are distinguished by 
the ending of the Genitive Case Singular. 

In all the Declensions, all the Cases of the 
Plural, and those of the Singular (except the 
Nominative and Vocative of Masculine and Fe- 
minine Nouns, and the Accusative of Neuter 
Nouns) are formed from the Genitive Case 
Singular. 



THE FIRST DECLENSION. 

The Genitive Case Singular of the First De- 
clension ends in ce, as in the examples. 

I. 





Singula 


r. 




Plural. 


N. 


Mus-a, 




a song, 


N. 


Mus-<J, songs. 


G. 


Mu8-<5, 




of a song, 


G. 


M US-drum, of songs, 


D. 


Mu8-«, 




to a song. 


D. 


Mus-is, to songs. 


A. 


Mus-dm, 




a song, 


A. 


Mus-a«, a song. 


V. 


Mus-a, 




song, 


V. 


Mtis-«, songs. 


4. 


Musti, 


from a song. 


A. 


"M-Xxa-ls, from ^oug» 
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II. 





Singular. 




Plural 




N. 


Mens-a, a tahU, 


N. 


MenS'(B, 


tables. 


G. 


Mens-<s, of a table, 


G. 


MenS'drum, 


of tables. 


D. 


Mens-«, to a table, 


D. 


MenS'iSt 


to tables, 


A. 


Mens-am, a table. 


A. 


Mens-as, 


tables. 


V. 


Mens-a, o table, 


V. 


Men3'(B, 


tables. 


A. 


Mens-a, Jrom a table. 


A. 


Mens-i«, 


from tables. 




III. 








Singular, 




Plural 




N. 


Port -a, agate,^ 


N. 


Port .a. 


gates. 


G. 


— — '(B, of agate. 


G. 


'drumi 


of gates. 


D. 


■ -<F, to a gate. 


D. 


U, 


to gates. 


A. 


-dm, agate. 


A. 


d8. 


gates. 


V. 


-a, gate. 


V. 


-a. 


gates. 


A. 


'd, from a gate. 


A. 


18, 


from gaits. 



EXAMPLES FOR EXERCISE. 

Rot-S, f., a wheel ; Insul-a, f., an island ; Fuetl-a, f., a girl ; Hast-a, 
f., a spear; Caus-a, f., a cause; Yictori-S, f., victory. 



I. All originally Latin words of the First 
Declension end in a, and are of the Feminine 
Gender, if they are not the names of rivers,^ or 
the appellations of men (as Scnba, the clerk, 
Nduta, the sailor, Auriga^ the charioteer).^ 



♦•♦ In order to avoid embarrassing tTie hegimier, the Greek Forms of the 
Laiin Substantives, and other matters more adapted to the advanced student 
are systematically arranged under the heads, " Latinized Greek Nouns," 
page 82, and ** General Observations on the Five Declensions,'* page 34. 

1. The above Example exhibits the Boot and the Case-endings, The 
Root is that part of a word which generally remains unchanged ; the Case- 
endings are Ihe terminations pecuhar to the declension. Here Port is the 
Root; the terminations printed in Italics are the Case*endin^. 

2. Except AUbula, AUia, Druentiay Gdrumua^ MotTorao.^ Mo^cXVa.. 

3. Madvig, Ch, iv., Sec. 36. 
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II. The Feminine Nouns, f'tUa^ ndta, antma, 
serva, socia, and asina, make the Datives and 
Ablatives Plural in dbics, rather than is, in order 
to distinguish them from the corresponding 
Masculine Nouns of the Second Declension.^ 

Dea^ f. a goddess, mulaj f. a mule, eqiia, f. a 
mare, and Ubertas, f. hberty, form the Datives 
and Ablatives Plural in abus only. 

III. There are no Neuter Nouns in the First 
Declension. 

IV. The Datives and Ablatives Plural are 
alike in all the Declensions. 



THE SECOND DECLENSION. 

The Genitive Case Singular of the Second 
Declension ends in i; as in the examples: — 



Singular. 
N, MagisWr, a master, 

G. Magistr-i, of a master, 
D. M&gi8tr-(5, to a master, 
A. M&gistr-um, a master, 
V. M&gis^^r, o master, 

A. M&gistr'O, from a master. 



Plural, 

N. Milgistr-i, masters, 

G. MUgistr-orum, of masters, 

D. M&gistr-f«, to masters, 

A M&gistr-(>a, masters, 

V. Magistr-i, o masters, 

A. M&gi8tr-i«, from masters. 



Obi, Most Substantiyes of this Deolension, ending in er, are 
declined like Magister, omitting e in the Genitive, and the Cases 



1. The Feminine NounB of the First Declension, FUiai a daughter, 
Nata^ a daughter, Ardma^ the soul, Serva^ a female slave, and Asina, a she- 
ass, form thehr Datives and Ablatives Plural in abus rather than in is, in 
order to distinguish them firom their corresponding Masculines of the 
Second Declension, FUitis, a son, Natus^ a son, AnimHs, the mind, Servua, 
a male slave, and Asinus, a he-ass, which form their Datives and Ablatives 
jRlanUinif. 
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formed from it. Those which retain the e, and which are declined 
like Puer, are 

Vesper, Gener, Armiger, 

Adiidter, Socer, Signifer. 

Llhir^ a hook, is d^lined like M&gister. Llh^r, Bacchus, and the 
Plural form, Llberi, children, are declined like Puer. 



II. 



Singular. 

N. Puer, the hoy^ 

G. Puer-i, of the boy, 

D.. Puer-o, to the boy, 

A. Puer-MWi, the boy, 

V. Puer, boy, 

A. Puer-o, from the boy. 



Plural 

N. Pu^r-i, the boys, 

G. Puer-ofMm, of the boys, 

D. Puer-w, to the boys, 

A. Puer-d«, the boys, 

V. Puer-f, boys, 

A. Puer-f», from the boys. 



Ohs. Yir, a man, and its compounds are the only words in ir in the 
Second Declension. 



III. 



Singular. 
N. Vir, the man, 

G. Vir-f, of the man, 

D. YiT'O. to the man, 

A. Yir-um, the man, 

V Vir, man, 

A. Yiro, from, with, or by 
the man. 



Plural. 



N. Vir-f, 
G. YiT'orum, 
Vir-is, 

YlT-OS, 

Vir-i, 



the men, 
of the men, 
to the men, 

the men, 
men. 



Vir4s, from, with, or by 
the men. 



I. The Nominative and Vocative of all Nouns 
are alike, except the Vocative Singular of Nouns 
in us of the Second Declension. 

II. When the Nominative Case SingWar of 
the Second Declension ends in u^.^^Sc^fe^^^^^s^Q^^ 
ends in e, except Dcus, GodL,\!t^%X»TCL'&i«^^^ ^ \>«Nys». 
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IV. 





Singular. 


N. 


D6min-u«, a lord, 


G. 


D8mln-f , of a lord. 


D. 


DSmin-o, to a lord, 


A. 


D6min-um, a lord. 


V. 


D8mln-^, o lord. 


A. 


DomKn-o, by a lord. 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 
A. 



Plural 
D5mtn-i, 
DSmtn-orum, 
D6mlD-t«, 
Domtn-oa,, 
Domln-t, 



lords, 
a/lords^ 
to lords, 

lords, 

lords^ 

by lords. 



III. Agnus ^ m., a lamb, lucus^ m., a grove, 
vulguSj m. and n., tibe common j)eople, 2?5pwZw5, a 
poplar, chorus^ m., a choir, j^wrzws, m., a river, 
make the Vocative Singular in e or us. 

IV. Roman Proper Names ending in tus^ and 
also FiUus^ a son, and Gemus, a genius, form the 
Vocative Singular in z, thus, Vlrgilius, Virgil, 
makes its Vocative, o VirgiUi; Ftli-us, a son, 
makes o Fil-i, and Geni-us, a genius, makes 
Gen-z. 





Singular 






Plural. 




N. 


Fm-iis, 


a son. 


N. 


FiH-i, 


sons. 


G. 


FilH 


of a son, 


G. 


Filt-cirum, 


of sons. 


D. 


mu 


to a son. 


D. 


Filt-w, 


to sons, 


A. 


Fill-wm, 


a son. 


A. 


FiVi-ds, 


sons. 


V. 


FiU, 


son, 


V. 


FilH, • 


sons. 


A. 


Fllt-c;, 


by a son. 


A. 


FllK-w, 


by sons. 



NEUTEB NOUNS. 

V. Neuter Noims are generally of the Se- 
cond or Third Declensions. 

Neuter Nouns have their Nominatives, Ac- 
cusatives, and Vocatives, the same in both 
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Numbers respectively, and in the Plural, these 
Cases all end in a. 

VI. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. Kegn-t«m, a kingdom^ N. Hegn-a, kmgdams, 

G. Begn-t, of a kingdom^ G. Begn-omm, of kingdoms, 

D. Begn-o, to a kingdom, D. Begn-w, to kingdoms, 

A. "Regn-um, a kingdom, A. Begn-^, kingdoms, 

y. B6gii-U97», o kingdom, V. Begn-a, kingdoms, 

A. Begn-o, 2^ a kingdom, A. Begn-ts, &i/ kingdoms. 

VI. Nouns of the Second Declension in ^, ir, 
ur, and W5, are masculine; Nouns in um aAd on 
are neuter; the names of trees in us are femi- 
nine. 

Ohs, The following words in us are Feminine. Alvus, the stomach, 
Carh&9U8, linen, CoZim, the distafif (rarely masculine), Humus, the 
ground, Vannus, the winnowing shovel. 

The following in us are Neuter ; Virus, poison, Vulgus, the com- 
mon people (rarely masculine), and Pel&gtu, the sea. — Madvig. 



EXAMPLES FOR EXERCISE. 

Mcuculines. — Ann-iU, a year; Morh-Us, a disease ; Cdmp-ito, a plain; 
Hort-iU, a garden. 
Proper Names. — Antonl-Hs, Anthony ; 8€fvi-Us, S^rius. 
Feminines. — Vann-ils, a winnowing machine ; Pag-Us, a heeoh tree. 
Niuters.'^BiU'Vm, war; P^m-Am, fruit; Ll^r-wn, a thong. 



COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE LATIN AND 
ENGLISH SUBSTANTIVE. 

EXPLANATION IL 

Let us select the word Amlc-us, a friend, and observe the difference 
of formation in the Latin and English Suhstantiye. 
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Singular, 
N. Amic-M#, a friend. 

G. Amio-l^afriencrStOr^ofafriend, 
D. Amio-d, for a friend, 

A. Amio-um, a friend. 

V. Amic-i^, o friend, 

A. Amio-o, /rom or &y a friend. 



Plural, 
Amio-I, 
Amic drum, 
Amic-f«, 
Amlc-68, 
Amio-I, 



friendi. 

offriendt. 

forfriend», 

friendt, 

ofriend$. 



Amic-l«, from ox by friends. 



It may be perceived that the Latin SubstantiYe fonns its oases bj 
changing its terminations. 

The English Substantiye employs Prepositiom, snch as of^ for^ 
from, by, etc., to indicate the relations which it would bear to other 
words in the same sentence. 

The change of termination in the Substantiye is termed an Jn- 
flection,^ 

The Cases of the Latin Substantive are formed by Inflection. 

No case of the English Substantive is formed by Inflection, except 
the Genitive Singular terminating with the Apostrophe and «• 

This inflected English Genitive is derived from the Anglo-Saxon. 
In the Anglo-Saxon, the Genitive termination of many nouns in the 
singular number was, es, is or ys, as Oodes, Leafes, Wordes, Mirthis, 
Mannys, for which we now write, God's, Leafes, Wordes, Mirth*$, and 
I£an*8, The Apostrophe indicates the omission of the vowel. 



, EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. No. 2. 

QUESTIONS ON THE FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSIONS. 

1. What do you mean by the word " Declension ?•* How many 
Declensions are there ? Why are they divided into so many 
classes ? How are the different classes of the Declensions dis- 
tinguished ? What is the Case-ending of the Genitive Singvdar 
of die First Declension f 



2. 



8. 



Of what Gender are Nouns of the First Declension, generally f 
Give instances of Masculine Nouns in this Declension. An 
there any Neuter Nouns in the First Declension ? 

What is peculiar about the words, FiliU, Ndtd, SirvA, Sdcld^ 



1. From Injiectere, to lend in; to lend. The noun was &enf, as it were, 
into a fltness to denote the relation to be expressed. — Arnold. 

Inflection, in a more general sense, is the manner of changing the end- 
ings of tpords in order to show their relations to other words. The JnfLec 
tion of Noons is ceiled, Declension; the Inflection of Verbs is termed 
Conjugation. 
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and Asind f What is peculiar about DM, MuUl, EquH, and 
Llbertas f What cases are always alike in all the Declensions ? 

4. How is the Second Declension distinguished? What is pecu- 
liar about Nouns terminating in er ? Mention the Nouns de- 
clined like " Puer.'* What is the solitary instance of a termina- 
tion in ir in the Second Declension ? 

5. When the Nominative ends in us, how is the Yocatiye formed ? 
How is the Vocative formed when the Nominative is a Proper 
Name ending ihtiis? Give the Vocatives of Ff {•{{«« and Oin-iUs, 
Mention some Nouns which form their Vocatives either in « or 
in U8, 

6. In what Declensions are Neuter Nouns generally found ? What 
Cases of Neuter Nouns are the same in both Numbers ? How 
do those Cases terminate in the Plural ? ^ Mention some words 
of the Second Declension ending in tis, which are Feminine, and 
some which are Neuter.. 

7. How does the Latin Substantive form its Cases ? How does the 
English Substantive indicate the relations which it bears to other 
words in the same sentence ? What do you mean by an Inflec- 
tion ? What is the only Case of the English Substantive, which 
is formed by Inflection ? What is the Origin of the English 
Genitive with the Apostrophe and s I 



THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

The Genitive Case Singular of the Third 
Declension ends in is} 

Parisyllabic^ Nouns are those which contain 
an equal number of syllables in the Nominative 
and Genitive Case Singular, as JEd-es, a temple, 
Genitive, uEd-zs, of a temple. They are thus 
declined: — 



1. *0* The veryHmited nnmber of examples in former editions of the 
Eton Grammar, being generally considered as altogether insufficient to 
enable a pupil to understand this important declension, more copious 
model examples, exhibiting each principal variety of development are here 
introduced into the text, according to the plans adopted by Madvig, Zumpt, 
and other eminent grammarians. 

2. PariayUabic, firom Par, equal, and Syllaha, a syllable. ImpariayUabic, 
from Impar, unequal, and SyUaha, a syllable. 
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I. 





Singular. 




Plural. 




N. 


Nub-^«, 


a eloud. 


N. 


Nub-M, 




eloudi, 


G. 


Nub-&, 


of a cloud. 


G. 


Nub-lum, 




of doudif 


D. 


Nub-t, 


to a elaud. 


D. 


Nub-a»a«, 




to clouds. 


A. 


Nub-i?m, 


a cloud. 


A. 


Nub.^#, 




eloudt. 


V. 


mh-i8, 


cloud, 


V. 


Nab-«#, 




cloudi, 


A. 


Nub-^, 


from a cloud. 


A. 


Nnh-Hm, 


from eloudt. 



II. 





Singular, 




Plural. 


N. 


Civ-3^«, 


a citizen^ 


N. 


CiY-es, 


citizeng, 


G. 


CiT-«», 


of a citizen. 


G. 


CiY'ium, 


ofcitixens, 


D. 


Civ-i, 


to a citizen^ 


D. 


Clv-ms, 


to citizent. 


A. 


Civ-em, 


a citizen, 


A. 


Civ-^«, 


citizens, 


V. 


Civ-^«, 


citizen^ 


V. 


Civ-^#, 


citizens. 


A. 


Civ-^, 


from a citizen. 


A. 


CiY'ibus, 


from citizens. 



Impaxisyllabic Nouns are those which contain 
more syllables in the Genitive Case Singular 
than in the Nominative, as Lap-25, a stone, 
Genitive, L8;pid-?5, of a stone. They are thus 
decUned: — 



III. 



Singular, 

N. !yip4«, a stone, 

G. L&pKd-^j, of a stone, 

D. L&pKd-I, to a stone, 

A. L&pld-^, a stone, 

Y. Lap-^«, stone, 

A. L&ptd-^^ from a stone. 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 
A. 



Plural 
!yiptd-^5, 
L&p!d-ttm, 
lAptd-ibUs, 
lApid-es, 
lApid'is, 



stones, 
of stones 9 
to stones, 

stones^ 
stones. 



Ij&p'ii-llms, from stones. 
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IV. 



Singular. 
N. C6m-^s, a companion, 
G. Comit'is, of a companion.^ 
D. C6mit-f, to a companion, 
A. C6mit-«wi, a companion, 
V. C6m-^s, o companion, 
A. Comit-^, from a compa- 
nion. 



N. 
G. 
D, 
A. 
V. 
A. 



Flural. 
ComiWs, companiotis, 
Comit-umy of companions, 
C6mit-ibu3, to companions, 
Comitres, companions, 
C6mit-^s, o companions, 
Comit-tbvs, from compa- 
nions. 



V. 



Singular, 

N. P^ens, a parent, 

G. "P&rentrts of a parent, 

D. Pfi.rent-1, to a parent, 

A. V&rent-em, a parent, 

V. Parens, o parent, 

A» Parent-^, by a parent. 



Plural 

N. Parent-^5, parents, 

G. F&rent-iLm, of parents, 

D. Parent-i6u«, to parents, 

A. Parent-^s, parents, 

V. ParenW«, o parents, 

A. Parent-t6w», by parents. 



VI. 



N. Princeps, a chief, 

G. Princip-w, o/" a c^ief, 
D. Princip-f, to ov for a chief, 
A, 'Prmcip-em, a chief, 

V. Princeps, o chief, 

A. Princip-^, 6y, with, or 
/row a cAt^. 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 
A. 



Plural. 
Princip-^», chiefs, 

Princip-uw, of chiefs, 

Fnncip'ihus,to or for chiefs, 
Princip-^«, chiefs, 

Prindp-^«, o chiefs, 

Princip-titw, by, with or 
from chiefs. 



VII. 



Singular. 
N. Dux, a leader, 

G Duc-?s, q/" a leader, 

J). "Duc-i, to or for a leader^ 
A. DuG-em a leader, 

V. Dux, o leader, 

A. Duc-^, by, with, or from 
a leader^ 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 
V. 
A. 



Plural. 
Duc-^«, leaders, 

D uc-ww, o/ leaders, 

Duc-ibus, to or for leaders, 
Diic-^s, leaders, 

Duc-^«. leaders, 

Duc-ibus, by, tdth, or 
from leadex%^ 



so 
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VIII. 



Sinfftdar, 
N. Lex, alow, 

Q. L6g'U, of alow, 

D. Leg-f, to or for a law, 
A. h^g-em, a law, 

V. Lex, law, 

A. Leg-^, hy or from a law. 



Plural. 
N. Leg-«f, lam, 

G. LdgHim, qflam, 

D. L6g-{6i2«, to or /or iowt, 
A. Leg-M, lam, 

Y. Leg-tf«, o 20101, 

A. Udg'ibui, by or from lam. 



The Names of Rivers, Cities, Gods, and 
Months, ending in is, generally form the Accu- 
sative Case Singular in m, and the Ablative 
in i. 

Obt. The followmg Nonns alio form the Accosatiye Singular in Ih, 
and the Ablatiye Singular in I. 

Vis, r&yis, eitis, blirit, tassis, 
And also, Cticftmis, imossisJ 

Parisyllabic Nouns, Monosyllables ending in $ 
or X preceded by a Consonant, and those Nouns 
which end in i in the Ablative Singular, gene- 
rally form the Genitive Plural in ium, instead of 



XTEUTEB SUBSTANTIVES. 

PLURALS IN a. 

I. 



Sififftdar. 
N. OpQs, a work, 

G. Op^r-&, of a work, 

D. Op5r-t, to or for a work, 
A. Opiis, a work, 

V. OpGs, work, 

A. Op^r-^, by or from a work. 



Plural. 
N. Op6r-at, tDorka, 

G. Op«r-ttm, ofworkB, 

D. O^^T-ihus, to or for wark$, 
A. Op^r-^e, worki, 

V. O^^t-d, o works, 

A. Op^T'lbm^byorfromworks 



1. FSf, tone, ravit, hoananesi, ntia, thint, hunt, a plon^-tail, ftusity 
a eo«|^ cueumUf a encnmbflr, oflUMMt, a mler {ix., the mstmrnent). 

2. *•* Ik order to avoid embttrreunng the learner, the more abstruse m- , 
vaatiMlKNi gftheae Bides hag been reterved/or the ** Oeneral Observatkns cm 
Oe ^MfoMMMf,'' MMidr Oe Aeoff, •* Third Daelo^ 
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IT. 





Singular. 




Plural. 


N. 


Nom^n, a name. 


N. 


Nomtn-a, names. 


G. 


Nomin-^, of a name. 


G. 


momln-um, of names. 


D. 


Nomin-i, to a name. 


D. 


Nomln-ito, to names. 


A. 


l^omSn, a name. 


A. 


Nomln-(«, nmnes. 


V. 


Nomgn, name, 


V. 


Nomln-a, o names. 


A. 


Nemto-^, by, with, otjrem 


A. 


l^omta-ibus, by, ttith, or 




a name. 




from names. 




III. 






Singiilar, 




Plural, 


N. 


CoiJ)us, a body. 


N. 


Corp6r-a, bodies, 


G. 


Corp6r4«, of a body. 


G. 


Corp6r-wm, of bodies. 


D. 


Corp6r-f, to a body. 


D. 


Gor^or-lbus, to bodies, 


A. 


Corpus, a body. 


A. 


Corp6r-a, bodies. 


V. 


Corpiis, body. 


V. 


Corpor-a, bodies, 


A. 


Corpor-S, by, with, or from 


A. 


Oorpor-ibus, by with, or 




a body. 




from bodies. 




r 


V. 






Singular, 




Plural, 


N. 


caput, a head, 


N. 


C&pit-a, heads. 


G. 


CapiU«, of a head. 


G. 


C^U'Um, of heads. 


D. 


C&pit-f , to or for a head, 


D. 


C^pit-lbiis, to or far heads, 


A. 


CSpiit. a head. 


A. 


C&piW, heads. 


V. 


C&piit, head. 


V. 


Capit-a, heads. 


A. 


CapiW, by, with, or from 


A. 


Ckfitribus, by, wiAh,orfrom 




a head. 




heads. 



PLURALS IN m. 

All Neuter Substantives ending in e, al^ and 
ar^ make the Nominative, Accusative, and Voca* 
tive Plural in id instead of a, and the Ge^itive 
Plural in mm instead of wm, as in the examples. 
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These Neuters also form the Ablative 
Singular in i ratlier than in e. 



Case 



I. 



Singular. 



Plural. 



N. 


Milr-i?, the sea, 


N. 


Mikr4a, 


seas. 


G. 


Mftr-fo, of the tea. 


G. 


"Mikr-ium, 


of seas. 


D. 


M&r-i, to the tea. 


D. 


Mikr-ibiis, to or for seas. 


A. 


Mix-i, the tea. 


A. 


Mar-la, 


seas. 


V. 


Mix-i, sea. 


V. 


Mar-ra, 


o seas. 


A. 


Miir-t, from the tea. 


A. 


MSiT-ilms, 


from seas. 




II. 








lingular. 




Plurals. 




N. 


Antmai, an animal. 


N. 


Antmal-la, 




G. 


Antmal-3f«, of an animal. 


G. 


kriiinvX'lum, 


of animals. 


D. 


Anlmul-i, to an animal. 


D. 


Kxiimmbus, 


to animals. 


A. 


Anlm&l, an anim^al, 


A. 


Antmal-l^i, 


animals. 


V. 


AiiYmul, animal. 


V. 


Antmal-ifa, 


6 animalSf 


A. 


Antmal-i,/rcwi an animM, 

II 

Singular, 


A. 
I. 


Antmal-lffrM«./ 
Plural. 


rom animals 

• 


N. 


Calcilr, a spur, 


N. 


Calcar-r«, 


spurs. 


G. 


Calcar-?», of a spur, 


G. 


Calcar-rww, 


of spurs, 


D. 


Calcar-f , to a spur, 


D. 


Calcar46u«, 


to spurs. 


A. 


Calcilr, a spur. 


A. 


Calcar-ra, 


spurs. 


V. 


Calcilr, spur. 


V. 


Calcar-M, 


spurs^ 


A. 


Calcar-e, with a spur. 


A. 


Calcar-rfrM«, 


with spurs. 



Obs, Far (ooni) makes Farra; Juhar, Ilepar, Nectar, have no 
Plural ; Sal has no Neater Plural, but makes Sales. — Zumpt. 



EXPLANATION III. 

The Genitive Case Singular has been selected as the great distin^ 
guishing feature of aU the Declensions, since it ahoays contists of the 
stem and the ccue -ending peculiar to the Declension. 

The Stem or 2'heme of the Substantive is found by casting away the 
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Case-ending of the Genitive Singular, thus Mlliis, a soldier, Genitive 
Millt'ia ; by casting is we obtain the itemt Millt, The Cases of the 
Plural are generally formed by adding the Case-endings to the stem. 
In order to be able to decline a word properly (in the Third Declen. 
sion in particular), we require to know both the Nominative and Ge- 
nitive Case Singular. 

The Root and Stem are sometimes the same, but sometimes they 
are completely different elements of the word.' 



EXAMPLES FOR EXERCISE. 

IfoMuIin^f.— EiM-if, a sword, Gen. Ens-U. PHt^, a father, Gen. 
Patr-U, MlUiij a soldier, Gen. Mlllt-U, Hdmd, a man, Gen. 
Hdmin-U, 

Femifnnes, — VlrtttSt virtue. Gen. VlrtUtis, Art, art, Gen. Art-It. 
CivU-at, a state. Gen. C%vltat4t. 

Neuters, — LittUs, a shore. Gen. Littdr»U, Carmin, a song, Gen. 
Cannifi^U. .Rtfte, a net, Gen. dReM«. 



THE FOTTBTH DECLENSION. 

The Genitive Case Singular of the Fourth 
Declension ends in W5, as in the Examples. 



1. In every word there is some element, which contains its most gene- 
ral meaning, and is common to all the kindred words containing that mean- 
ing. This is called the Boot, Though sometimes difficult to ascertain 
with c<4rrectne88, yet it may often be discovered by a careftU comparison of 
all its existing forms, and by the removal of all the additions it has received 
from flffldon, composition, or euphony. The last letter of the root is called 
the Root-character. 

Besides this root, common to all words of one kindred, every word has 
a Orude-form or Stem^ which represents it independently of any relation to 
other words. (The cmde-fbrm and root maif coincide, but generally there 
is some difference between them). Thus curru is the crude-form of currus, 
but e«rr« the root, as seen in curro. This crude-form or stem is the base of 
all the inflexions of a word; and its last letter is called the Stem-character, 
and is usually meant when the character alone is named. The Endings 
affixed to the crude-form represent its relations to other words in discourse. 
— Dr, Kennedy's Progressive Latin Qrammar, page 129. 
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THE FOUBTH DECLEX3I0N. 





Singular, 






Plural. 




N. 


Grad-ia, 


a step. 


N. 


Grikd-iis, 


steps, 


G. 


GrSA-us, 


of a step. 


G. 


Grikd-uum, 


of steps. 


D. 


Grad-Mi, 


to a step. 


D. 


Griid-lbus, 


tosteps. 


A. 


Grad-um, 


a step. 


A. 


GrSid-us, 


siqm. 


V. 


Grad'us, 


step. 


V. 


Gmd-us, 


ost^. 


A. 


Grad-u from a Uep, 


A. 


Grlkdlbus, 


from steps. 






II. 








Singular. 






Plural. 




N. 


Fruct-us, 


fruU, 


N. 


Fruct-M«, 


fruits. 


G- 


Fruct-M«, 


offruit. 


G. 


Friictruum, 


offruiU, 


D. 


Fruct-M«, 


to fruit. 


D. 


Fructribus, 


to fruits. 


A. 


Fnict-i/m, 


fniU, 


A. 


Frdetrfis, 


fruits. 


V. 


Fruct-iw, 


ofruit. 


V. 


Fmcirus, 


ofruUs. 


A. 


Fruct-M, 


vith fruit, 


A. 


Fmei-ibus, 


wUhfruiU. 



I. The Fourth Declension is only a particular 
form of the Third. The termination us of the 
Genitive Case Singular is a contraction for uis. 

II. Nouns of file Fourtli Declension ending 
in us are generally Masculine. 

Ohs, The following only are feminines : aeut, domus, nanut^ parti* 
CUM, tribut, and the plurals idut, iduum, and quinquatnu, quinqua- 
truum. The words anut, nunUf socnu, and quercui are fenxinine, 
on accoont of their signification« — ZumpU 



NEUTER SXTBSTANTIVES.^ 

III. The few words in u belonging to the 
Fourth Declension are Neuter witliout exception.* 



1. fMtJui authnrity of Zumnt, Madvia, Dr. Kermedp, Dr. Smth, and other 
etniMnt GrammarUuia, the DecUnnan of the Neuter aintpdcar in a is intrO' 
duMd in full. 

The old Note which had been introduced into the Eton Orammar, to the 
effect, that Neuter» of the Fourth Declension haul only one Case in the Singular 
Nundfcr, is oonddered by the above eminent Orammarians to have been a com* 
jilete error. 

2. Zumpt. Section 18. 



THE FIFTH DECLENSION. 
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N. 


Gen-w, a knee. 


N, 


G^n-ud, 


knees, 


G. 


G6n-ws, of a knee, 


G. 


G^n-uum, 


of knees. 


D. 


GSn-w, to or for a knee, 


D. 


G^n4bus, 


to or for knees. 


A. 


GSn-M, a knee, 


A. 


G^n-ud, 


knees, 


V. 


G^n-w, knee, 


V. 


G^U'Ud, 


knees, 


A. 


Gen-w, by, with, ovfrom a 
knee, 


A. 


^Geu'tbus, 


by, with, or from 
knees. 



IV. The Dative and Ablative Plural end in 
ibm; but lacus, aciis, drciis, querciis, speciis, drtiis, 
trtbiiSy parties, and pecu, make ubus; portiis, and 
veru, make ibm and ubiLS. 



EXAMPLES FOR EXERCISE. 



Masculines. — ExireltiU, an army, S&natH^^ the senate, FortHs, a 
harbour. 

Neuters, — ComH, a horn, TdnltrU^ thunder. 



THE FIFTH DECLENSION.! 

The Genitive Case Singular of the Fifth 
Declension ends in a, as in the example : — 



Sin 


gtdar. 


Plural. 




N. T>i-es, 


a day. 


N. Di-^s, 


days. 


G. Di-^i, 


of a day. 


G. Idi-erum, 


of days. 


D. Bi-H, 


to a day. 


D. 'Di-ebus, 


to days. 


A, Di-em, 


a day. 


A. Di-^s, 


days. 


V. Dies, 


oday. 


V, -DUs, 


days, 


A. Di-^-, 


by a day. 


A. 'Di-ehis, 


by days. 



1. / Jiave ventured to eomunge " Fades," and hive introduced ^^JXes" as the 
Model Example of the Fifth Declension, 

It M unquestionably wrong to teach a hoy to decline " Fades" throughout, 
in the Plural, since he must afterwards learn that it is defective in that num- 
ler, and, that ofaU Nouns of the Fifth Declension, *^Jks" and ^^Dies" alone are 
complete in the Flural. 



20 THE FIFTH DECLENSION. 

I. Nouns of the Fifth Declension are Femi- 
nine; r;xc(;pt dies^ a day, and its compounds meri- 
die$, mid-day. In the Singular, dies is generally 
Masculine when it signifies a day, and Feminine 
when it signifies dwation or length of time. The 
phiral ofdiciif^ always Masculine. Meridies isMas- 
ciiline only, and does not occur in the Plural.* 

II. Only res and dies are declined in the 
Hural. AciiSj FaciiSj EfigteSy Species, and 8pe$, 
are used in the Nommative and AccusatiYe 
Plural, but not in tlie other cases.* 

Oht* Cieirto ccmdemned even tpecUrum and tpeeiebtu, — Zwnpu 

III. The Fifth Declension admits no Neuter 
Gender. 



EXAMPLES FOR EXERCISE. 



Aet'ii, Ao tarmy; OlAcl-et, ioe, Spict-ei, an appearance, Faet-eg, a 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. No. HI. 

QUESTIONS ON THE THIRD, FOURTH, AND FIFTH 
DECLENSIONS. 

1. What is the Case-ending of the Genitiye Sinp^olar of the Thfri 
DeeleriiUmt What do you mean hy ** Pansyllahio NoansT 
What do you mean hy ^ Imparity llahic Noons r Give inatftn^^^ 
of both. 

3« Give the Rule for the fonnation of the Accusative Singular of 
the Third Deolrasion in im, and the Ablative in i. Mention 
some Nouns which form these Cases similarly, 

8, Give the Rule for forming the Genitive Plural in ium instead 
oftfm. 

1. Zutnpt. Section 19. 2. Madvig, Chap, viii., Sec. 48. 
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4. Mention some remarkable peculiarities of Neuter Substantives 
of the Tliird Declension ending in e, al, and ar. Write down 
the Ablatives Singular, Nominatives and Genitives Plural of 
M&re^ Animal, and Colc&r, What exceptions are to this Rule 
about Neuters of the Third Declensioui ending in «, oZ, 
and art 

5. For what reason is the Genitive Case Singular selected as the 
great distinguishing feature of all the Declensions ? What do 
you mean by the Stem7 How is the Stem found ? Can you ex- 
plain why it is necessary to ascertain the Genitive Case Singular 
(in the Third Declension particularly)? Are the fi^tem and the 
Root always the same? 

6. What is the Case-ending of the Genitive Singular of the Fourth 
Declension? For what other termination is the Case-ending 
of the Genitive Singular of the Fourth Declension a Contraction ? 

7. '* Nouns of the Fourth Declension ending in us are generally 
Masculine" — Can you mention any exceptions to this Rule ? Of 
what Gender are Nouns of the Fourth Declension ending in u ? 
Write out the Declension of genu. What erroneous idea used to 
prevail with regard to Neuters of the Fourth Declension ending 
inu ; 

8. Can you mention any words of the Fourth Declension that end 
in u5tM in the Dative and Ablative Plural, also any words that 
end in both ubue and ibm f 

9. How is the Fifth Declension distinguished ? Of what gender 
are Nouns of the Fifth Declension ? What Nouns of the Fifth 
Declension are declined throughout in the Singular ? Can you 
mention any peculiarity with regard to " Dies ?'* 

N.B.— /e M designed l^uU ihe PupU should now jms on to the Adjectives^ 
page 89, omittiiig the Sections for the present 
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IRREGULAB SUBSTANTIVES. 



SECTION A. 

N.B.— It U designsd that the Pupil thould not enter tnto tJu SecHom 
until he has learned the other parte of the Qrammair, once at least. 
However^ the teacher can exercise his own discretion. 

The Sections are systematieaUy arranged for the purpose of reference. 





IRREGULAR SUBSTANTIVES. 




Domiis,/. 


ahouse 


1. 

(2 and 4 Dedennon). 




Singular. 






PhtraL 


N. 


D6mu8 






N. D6mu8 


G. 


Ddmus 






G. Domumn, or ddmOram 


D. 


D6mui 






D. Ddmlbus 


A. 


Domum 






A. Ddmos {rarely ddmus) 


V. 


D6mu8 






V. Domus 


A. 


Domo 






A. Domibus 



These irregularities are 
"Tolle mCf mu, mi, mis a. dedinare domus vis." — Donaldson. 



We have also the locatiye domi, at home, 
generally remembered by the line, 



n. 

DSus, God (2 Declension). 





Singular, 




Plwral 


N. 


Deiis 


N. 


Dei, Dii, or Di 


G. 


Dei 


G. 


Deorum, or Deum 


D. 


Deo 


D. 


Deis, Dus, or Dis 


A. 


Deum 


A. 


Deos, 


V. 


Deiis 


V. 


Dei, Dii, or Di 


A. 


Deo 

U 


A. 
I. 


Deis, Diis, or Dis. 




Senex, af 


1 old man. 




Singular, 




Plural. 


N. 


Senez 


N. 


Senes 


G. 


Senis 


G. 


Senum 


D. 


Seni 


D. 


Senib^s 


A. 


Senem 


A. 


Senes 


V. 


Senex 


V. 


Sgnes 


A. 


Sene 


A. 


Senlbus 
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IV. 






Bos, 


an ox or eow. 




Singular, 






Plural. 


N. 


Bos 






N. Boves 


G. 


Bovis 






G, Bovum, or bourn 


D. 


Bovi 






D. Bobiis, (yr bubus 


A. 


Bovem 






Ai. B5ves 


V. 


Bos 






V. Boves 


A. 


Bove 






A. Bobus or bubus 



Vis, f. ttrength. 



Singular, 

N. Vis 

G. wantmg 

D. wantmg 

A. Vim 

V. wantmg 

A, Vi 



N. Vires 

G. Virium 

D. Viribiis 

A. Vires 

V. Virei 

A. Viribus 



Plural 



VI. 

Jasjurandnm, n,, an oath, (This is properly a combination of two 
words, Jos, 3 Declension, and Jurandomf 2 Declension). 

Singvlaf, 

N. Jasjurandnm 

G. Jurisjurandi 

D. Jurijurando 

A. Jusjurandum 

V. JusjuraDdam 

A. Jurejurando. 



VII. 
Jupiter {the God). 

Singular. 

N. Jupiter 

G. Jovis 

D. Jovi 

A. Jovem 

V, JupUei: 

A« Jove. 
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IBREGULAB SUBSTANTIVES. 



vni. 



Eespnbliea,/,, a eommonwealth, (This is properly a oombinatioo of 
two wordb, Bes, 5 Declension, and Publica, 1 Deolenaion). 

Singular, 

N. Bospublici . 

G. B«ipablicae 

D. Beipnblicae 

A. Bempablicam 

V. BespublioA 

A. Bepublica. 

Some Substantives, though they baye only one form in the Sb* 
gular, have in the Plural either two forms of difGBrent Genden, of 
one form only, which, however, differs in Gender from tho ffin. 
gular: — 

JoeuM (a joke), m., plnr. Joci, m., taidjoea, n. 

Loeui (a place), m., plur. loeaf n., places, but loci, m., pasaagos in 

books : this distinction, however, is not idways observed. 
Carhatui (f. linen), plur. carbcua^ n., sail. 
Coelum n. (heaven), plur. coeli, m. 
Frenum, n. (bit), plur./r«n{, m., and ^^na, n. 
Rait/runif n. (a natchet), plur. roatri, mi, and roHra, n. 
Oitrea, f. (oyster;, plur. oitreae, f., and oitrea, n. 
SibibUt m. (a hissing), plur., tihili, n., and in poetry HhilOg f. 
Tartcmu, m. (the lower world), plur. tartara^ n. 
Balneum n« (bath), plur. balneae, f, 
Evukm n. (& solemn feast), plur. ^pulae^ f., a meal. 
Vat n. (a vessel), belongs to the Third Declension, but in the 
Plural follows the Second Declension, vata, vatorumf vatii. 



Singular, 
Aedetf a temple. 
Aqua, water. 
Auxilium, help. 
Bonum, something good. 
Career, a prison. 
Cotftrum, a fort, [rum. 

Comitiumf a part of the Boman fo- 
Copia, abundance. 
Cvpedia, daintiness. 
Eiqmlvm, a solemn feast. 
Facultas, power to do something. 
Fortuna, fortune. 
Hortu8, a garden. 
lAttera, letter of the alphabet. 
Ludm, pastime. 
Narit, nostril. 



Plural 
Aedet, a house. 
Aquae, medicinal springs. 
Aiucilia, auxiliary troops. 
Bona^ property. [ooursa 

Careeret, the barriers of a raoe* 
Cattraf a camp. 

Comitia, assembly of the people. 
Copiae, troops; 

Cwpediae, or cupedia, dainties. 
Epvlae, a feast, a meal. 
FacuUates, property. 
Fortnmae, goods of fortune. 
Horti et hortulit pleasure-groondf. 
Litteraet an epistle. 
Lvdi, public games. 
Naretf ium, nose — naeue. 
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SingtUar, 
NatalU (dies), a birth- day. 
[Ops.obsol.] OpM,help. 
Operaf labour. 
Pars, a part. 
Rostrum^ a beak, pointed head of 

a ship. 
Sal, salt. 



Plwral, 
NatdUtf birth, high or low. 
Opes, power, wealth. 
C^erae, workmen. 
Partes, (commonly) a party. 
Eostra, the raised place from 

which the orators spoke. 
Sales, witticisms. 

— ZumpU . 



Some words are declined in two or more ways (are abandantia), 
and of these some vary in Gender as well as in the termination of the 
NominaUve Case. In some instances, however, one form is used more 
frequently than the other. 

Words with various inflections are termed Jieterocllta, those with 
various genders heterogenea. — Madvig. 



Some are used only in the Ablative, as pondo, which is employed 
either to denote a single pound in weight, as coronam, atuream, librc^ 
pondo, a crown of gold, a pound in weight, or to signify a number of 
pounds, as quinqtuigena pondo data consulibus, fifty pounds of copper 
were given to each of the consuls. From the same root we have 
sponte, signifying an impulse or inclination, which is used with pos- 
sessives ; as mea sponte, by my own free inclination, of my own 
accord. — DonaMson. 



Nouns defective in Case are numerous. Those having only one 
Case in a number are called Monoptota; those having two, Diptota ; 
three, Triptota, &o. 

Many Nouns have only the Nominative and Accusative in one or 
both Numbers : — 

(a) Greek Neuters in os in the Singular and Plural, as melos, male. 

(&) Fas, nefas, instar, nihil, necesse, opus {need), in Singular only, 
having no Plural. 

(c) Rura, mella, farra, tura, murmura, metus, situs, spes, <fec., in 
the Plural, which iform tiie Singular fully. 

Observe especially the following Defectives: — 

(Ambages, a circuit), has Ablative Singular and full Plural. 

Astus, cimning. Nominative and Ablative Singular, Nominative and 
Accusative Plural. 

(Cassis, a net). Accusative, Ablative Singular (both rare), full 
Plural. 

(Compes, a fetter). Ablative Singular, full Plural. 

(Daps, a feast), has all but Nominative Singular, full Plural. 

(Ditio, sway), has all but Nominative Singular, no Plural. 

(Faux, a jaw). Ablative Singular, fiill Plural. 

(Fors, chance), Nominative, Ablative Singular, no Plural. 

(Frux, fruit), has all but Nominative Singular, full Plural. 

Grates, thanks, Nominative, Accusative Plurel. 
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Inquies, rettUuneu, NominatiYe Singular. 

(Juger, an acre), Ablative Singular, Dative, Ablative Plnnl; otliar 
forms fix>m jngenini» L 

Mane, morning, Nominative, Aoeusative, Ablative SingQltr, no 
Plural. 

Nemo, nobody ; Genitive, nnllius ; Dative, nemini ; Aoeasfttive^ 
ncminem ; Ablative, nullo. 

(Obex, a holt), Ablative Singular, full Plural. 

(Ops, help), Genitive, Accusative, Ablative Singular, ftill PlnnL 

(Prex, prayer). Ablative Singular, full PluraL 

Ropetonda), sc. i>ocuniu!, extortion), Genitive, Ablative Plnralf 

(Spons, inclination). Ablative Singular. 

(Yerber, a stripe), Genitive, Ablative Singular, fall Plural. 

Genitive, vicis, Accusative, vicem, Ablative, vice, ehangep no Nomi- 
native Singular, full PluraL — Dr, Kennedy. 



The following Nouns have no Plural : — 

Words denoting substances; as aurum, gold, Ugn/um, wood, «f, 
bronze, oleum, oil, tanguis, blood : Plurals are sometimes used to de- 
note pieces of the material, as <era, bronze statues ; cera^ wax tablets; 
ligna, billets of wood. 

Abstract Nouns, as senectm, old age; pietoM, affection or duty; 
quiee, rest ; fames, hunger ; inddles, disposition. 

Words denoting ol]jectH, which are necessarily collective or nndis- 
tributablo, as vulgus, u crowd; tellus, the earth; supellex, fiurnitnxe; 
irrum, time ; ver, the spring; vesper, the evening. — Donaldson* 



SECTION J3. 
L.VTINIZED GREEK NOUNS. 



Tho First Droiension includes Greek Words in d« or ^« Maacn- 
liuo and ^ Fominino. 

imvk Nouns ditVor (ViMn tlio Latin only in the Singular Number, m 
in tht> foUowini; oxumplos :— 



N. .V.ni>«i'« 




Anchisra 




crambe 


i5. .F.no«* 




AnrhisH* 




crambe 


\\ .Vn,*» 




AnohisA' 




crambfl? 


A. .Vnoain or >«n 




Ancliisi'm or -on 




cramben 


V. .i?|10A 




An oh is It 




crambe 


A. .Fut** 




Anchiso 




crambe 










-I>cmalclsoii. 


H^>nioi^ a^f»n^nU1y u*o« 


iho 


Or^rk form* yCirtres, J^cX 


in his Sotfrcf 


au%l |.V»;;/i. which ai^^^n^aicii 


uoMvr to iho language 


of 


common eon- 


ttif^uftU^ui. 











rbi» iuvuMif ."Irfv^tf Uw iirtvfk ftual a« ot ^as&«» ^t SVvcts^ 4 on, V 
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etc., into a, as ^fuit, Dama, AnXxS, ApeUa : bnt in the case of PhUo- 
sophert and Freemen, they generally retained the Greek a«» as Anaz- 
agoraSf Ly Has, —King Edward the SiatlCs Latin Accidence, 



The greater number of Common Noons in e, especially the names 
of the arts and sciences in ce (e.g. mtmce, logice) have also the purely 
Latin form, miMtco, logica, etc — Madvig, 



In the Second Declension, Greek Nouns in -de, dn, retain the tf in 
the Nominatiye and AccusatiyQ, as 

N, Delos colon 

G. Deli coli 

D. Delo colo 

A. Deldn or Delum colon 

V. Dele colon 

A. Delo colo —Donaldeon^ 



Greek words in «; and Neuters in w, which make «v in the Geni- 
tive are commonly Latinized in the Nominative by the terminations 
U8 and urn, such as the common Nouns tavrus, antrum, theatrum, 
and the proper names Homerus^ Pyrrhvs, Codnts ; or by the termi- 
nation er, e.g., Alexander, Maeander, Tevcer, Others admit of both 
terminations in the Nominative, as Delue^ Faroe, and Delue, Farm ; 
lUon and Ilium, The Genitive Plural in on instead of orum occurs 
in the titles of books, such as BucoUcont Oeorgicon, 

Greek words in eus, such as Orpheus, IdomeTieus, Fhalereus, were 
pronounced in Latin sometimes eus as one syllable, and sometimes 
(tas. The best way is to make Uiem follow entirely the secoild Latin 
Declension, as Orphei, Orpheo, Orphevm, with the exception of the 
Vocative, which (accorcdng to the Greek Third Declension) ends in iu. 
— ZvmpU 

The word Fanthous, which occurs in Virgil, ^neid, ii. 382, is thus 
declined : — 

N. Panthous, I D. Pantho, I V. Panthu, 

G. Panthi, | A. Panthum, | A. Pantho. 



To the Third Declension belong certain Greek words in d, as 
poemA, Genitive -dtis; in er, as aJer, Genitive -his ; in &s, as lamp&$f 
Genitive -&dis ; in U, as poesXs, Genitive, -^o« ; in os, as herds, Geni- 
tive 60s; in o, as echo. Genitive us, {iix*'f Genitive -oof, -wt) in ds, as 
chads. Genitive -us (x»ot, Genitive -10;, -mv), milds, c^tds, ipds (like 
^**X^f) J Plural Tempe (like rttxn; in ys, as chlamys, Accusative -yda), 
and others. 

The Genitive Singular, in Prose, of poesis ia ^em. 

The Aocnsative Singular of PamiaPanm, -\t^\aua^wv^-'^^*^»^'^ 
air, 28 aerd, aerem; ofather, is <«therii, «t}il&Tem% 
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Tho Ablative Singular of Chaoi is Chao, — Virgil. 

Tho Dative and Ablative Plural of Poema is PoemdiU, The Poeti 
use Triidn, LemnWiif fVom Troat^ Lemrdaa, 

AehiUet, Pericles, Ulytsetf etc (besides their Latin inflexion), 
make a Genitive Singular in i and H ; as ad pedes AchiUH — Horace. 
PupiUe Pericli — Pers. Remigee VlyssH — Horace. RegmoH Al^at- 
m — Horace. Even in Prose, as Pericli, Archimedi, in Cicero. 

Tho Greek words in -mt, which increase in •«»«# or -ttse^ geoenlly 
end, in Jjatin, in o. nxdnty, -«»«# — Plato ; ^Aymftifutm, -«Mf— .^^ 
memno : and so Macedo. 

Tirgil never uses the Genitive, Dative, Accusative, or Ablatiye of 
JHdo, either in tlio GreeK or Latin form. — King Edward the SixikU 
Latin Accidence. 



Words in s often form the Vocative, as in Greek, by throwing away 
«; as Daphnis, Vocative Daphni; Atlas, Vocative Atla; AchiUes* Vo- 
cative Achille. 

The Greek Neuters Plural Cete, whales^ Mele, melodies^ Tempe» aie 
used in Latin. — Dr. Kennedy, 



SECTION C. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE FIVE DECLENSIONS. 

The First Declension. — In the older poets ae of the Genitive Sin- 
gular irnomotimos resolved into d'i, e.g., auUiif pictAi. — ^Virgil. 

At a very early period the Genitive sometimes ended in at, Henoe 
the vford familia, a family, when it is compounded with pater, mater, 
JUitUffilia, has tho Genitive /amt2ta«, e.g., paterfamilias, the father of 
a family (AcciiHative patremfamilias. Genitive patrisfamili(U, etc.)i 
I'lural patresfamiliast Others of families ; though we find also pater- 
familiae, patresfamiliarum. 

In the antiquated style um (aa in the Third Declension) is used in 
the Genitive Plural of some words instead of arum, especially drach' 
mum, amphdrum (with the addition of a numeral; trium amphorum), 
for drachmarum, amphorarum ; by the poets also in the words in gina 
and c6la (from gigno, to beget, to bear, and colo, to till), e.g., terrU 
gena, earthbom, eoelicola, an inhabitant of heaven ; and in patro- 
nymics in det, e.g., Aeneadum for Aeneadarum ; so also in some G^reek 
names of peoples, e.g., Lapithum for Lapitharum, — Madvig, 



GENDER OF THE NOUNS OF THE FIRST DECLENSION. 

J9ouD8 3D a and e are feminine, and t!hoae Va cm «sA e^ <^c^«aii% 
chie^jr names of men) are masculine. 
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Nouns denoting male beings are of course Masculine, though they 
end in a, as auriga, coachman; eoUiga, colleague; natUa, sailor; 
parriclda, parricide ; poeta, poet ; icriba, scribe, Names of rivers in 
a, such as Garumna, Trehia^ Sequana^ Himera, and Hadria (the Adri- 
atic) are masculine, according to the general rule. The three rivers 
AUia, AiabUif and Matrdnat however, are feminine.—- Ztunpt. 



The Second Declension.— In the Genitive Case Singular, Proper 
Names of Men and other Substantives in itu and ium made f, not it, 
during the reign of Augustus; as VirgiUvs, Genitive Virgili; ir^e- 
nium, Genitive ifi^^ : but Adjectives made ii ; as egregitu, egregiu 

Scilicet egregii mortalem altique silentt — Horace, 

The four-syllable forms in iU ingenii, etc., were first used by the 
poet Fropertius. And the poet Manilius is presumed to be of the 
Augustan age from his never using them. — King Edward the ^ixth*8 
Latin Accidence, 



The Genitive Plural of some Substantives is occasionally formed in 
un instead of orum, viz., of the appellations of money, weights, and 
measures, nummum, eeatertium, denarium, tdUntum, modium, medim- 
num, from nummus, a piece of money, sestertius, a sesterce (a certain 
coin), denaritts (also a coin), taUntum, a talent (a sum of money), 
modius, medimnus, a bushel (especially after ndUia, e.g., duo mHUa 
nummum, decern miUia tdUntutn, but tantum nummorum), and of the 
distributive numerals, e. g., senum, from seni, six a piece, deni, ten 
apiece, sometimes also that of the cardinal numbers in eenti (genti), 
e,g,,ducentum pedum; ftirther, liherum from liberi, children, deum 
tcom deuSi dmimvirum, triumvirum (also liherorum, etc.), and finally 
of some other words in certain combinations, e.g., praefectus faJtrum, 
prefect of the workmen (in the army), from /a&«r; in the poets also 
virum from vir ; and of the names of nations, as Argivum^ Pelasgum, 
for Argivorum, Pelasgorum — Madvig. 



GENDER OF THE NOUNS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 

Nouns in us, er, and ir are Masculine; those in um and the Greek 
Nouns in dn are neuter. 

Of those in us, however, the following are Feminine: the names of 
plants and precious stones, as well as those of towns, countries, and 
islands, wim a few exceptions. It must be observed, that in many 
cases where the name of a tree ends in us Feminine, there is a form 
in um denoting the fruit of the tree, e. g. cerasu^, a cherry tree; eeramm, 
a cherry ; maluSf malum; inorus, morum; pirus,pirum; pnmus,prunwn; 
pomust pomum; but ficus signifies both the tree and the fruit. There 
are only four other genuine Latin words in us which are Feminine^ 
viz., ahms, humus, vannus, -and cohis, which, lics^«s^t, V& ^q\s^«sq3s^^^ 
declined after the fonrth dedenuon, Gem\i\e u». PaTwj^'TCvjiA,^>st«^^ 
of a vine, is rarely Feminine, but conmioikV^ '^^ac'aliMife* YVnja vs«»r» 
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or poison) and pelagut (r« §ri>My^, the sea) are neater. Vul^ui (the 
people) is sometimes masculine, bat more frequently neater* — ZumpL 

The Thibd Declension.— Words of the Third Declension have 
various endings in the Nominative, since they either attach the No- 
minative termination « to the theme, or remain i|ithoat any special 
termination for that case. The theme, to which the terminations are 
affixed in the other Cases, ends with a Consonant, but is often modi- 
fied in the Nominative, so that, before we can decline a word, it is 
necessary to know, not only the Nominative, but also the theme, from 
one of the other Cases. We name the Genitive Singular in order to 
indicate the theme, which is ascertained by taking awi^ the termina- 
tion iSf peculiar to the case. 

In consequence of this modification of the theme, words, which are 
different in the other Cases, may have the same termination in the 
Nominative, e,g., Caedea, the death-blow, Genitive Caedis ; Milei, the 
soldier, Genitive MUUis; InUrprea, the interpreter, Genitive In- 
terpritis, — Madvig, 

Many proper names (not Greek) of rivers and towns in u which do 
not increase in the Genitive, make, according to the analogy of the 
Greek, the Accusative in im instead of «ifi, e. g. Albino Athtnm^ BaeUvm 
Tiberim, BibUim^ HupaUm, 

The following Latin common nouns : anviuHsy ravU, bUU^ tuitis^ and 
vis. In the following the termination em is less common than im: 
febris, pelvis, pwppis^ resUs, twrris, and especially seeuris. 

The Ablative Sing^ular terminates in i mstead of e. 

In all words which form tiieir Accusative in im instead of em, with 
the exception of those Greek words which make the Genitive in idti. 
Thus we have poesi, Neapoli, Tiberim and among Latin common noons 
not only ravi, tussi, and vi, but febri, pelvi, puppi, turri, and seeuri. 
But restim has more commonly reste^ and navem on the contrazy more 
usually navi than nave. Clave and clavi, and semente and sementit are 
equally in use. 

In neuters in e, a2, and er, e. g. mari, vectigali, calc&ri, etc.; but /or, 
f arris f aud baccar, jvibavihepar, nectar^ and salt which have a short a 
in the Genitive, form the Ablative in e. Names of towns in e always 
make their Ablative in e, as Praeneste. 

Many words in is make the Accusative Singular im instead of em, viz.: 

All Greek nouns which form the Accusative in that language in j*: 
basimfpoesim,paraphra8imt Charybdimt NeapoUm^PersepoUm, Tanaim; 
those which have in Greek both terminations tv and t$» (i.e. the baiy- 
tons in <;, Genitive tht) prefer in Latin the accusative in im, e. g. 
Memphim, Osirim, Phalarim, Serapim^ Zeuxim, But those which in 
Greek end in it. Genitive t^»t (oxytona), have in Greek only tla, and in 
Latin only idem: e. g. aegis, pyramis, tyrannis^ Aeneis, — ZumpU 



GENDER OP NOUNS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

In the Third Declension the Gender cannot be ascertained from the 
Nominative alone, batfrom the Nominative and Oie \}[iexcL^ ^«a «mki. in 
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the other cases) in conjunction. There are, however, some forms of 
the theme and the Nominatiye in which no role could he given for the 
Gender (especially the Masculine and Feminine), which would not he 
liable to numerous exceptions. — Madvig, 

The Foubth Deolevsion. — The Fourth Declension is a contracted 
form of the Third: thus, graduSf Gemiive gradUls, gradus ; Ablative 
gradUSt gradU, 

The Dative Singular in the Poets ends sometimes in ii, (firom Hi) : as 
Sese mortali ostendere catu — CatnlL: Sicania pratenta sinu — ^Virg.: 
Parce metu Cytherea — ^g.: and the Genitive Plural in um; as Qua 
gratia currum — Virg, 

The Dative Plural of some words of the Fourth Declension ends in 
UBUs; as, 

In UBUS, Quercus, ficus, acus, 
(^071 iBus) arcus, verus, lacus. 
In UBUS, specus, tribus, artus, 
Etfere portus, pecus, partus. 

•^ £^171^ Edward the 8ixth*8 Latin Accidence. 



GENDER OF NOUNS OF THE FOURTH DECLENSION. 

Words of the Fourth Declension in t» are Masculine, those in u 
Neuter. But of those in vs the following are Feminine ; the names of 
trees, as querciust with acuSt coitus, domua, manus, the hand, penus, a 
store of provisions, portums, the portico, tribus, the tribe, and the 
plurals idm (iduum), the thirteentii or fifteenth day of every month, 
and quinqtuitrus, a certain feast, in the older language also specm; 
(further, from their signification, arms, an old woman, nurm, a daughter- 
in-law, 80cru8, a mother-in-law). — Madvig, 

The Fifth Declension. — The Fifth Declension is also a contracted 
form of the Third : thus, diSs, Genitive, dUis^ by apocope of s, diet. 

The old Genitive is preserved in the word Dies-Pater, for Diet 
Pater. 

A shorter form of the Genitive was in -e : as die. Libra die somni- 
que pare9 vbifecerit horas — ^Virgil ; Constantis juvenem fide — Horace; 
and is found in the Adverbs (properly Genitive Gases), quotl-die, pos* 
tri'die (posteri diei), meri-die {meri (jfAi^^f) diei), and others. 

Plehei (in the words Trihuni Pleheij is the Genitive from Plebes. — 
King Edward the Sixth's Latin Accidence, 



GENDER OF NOUNS OF THE FIFTH DECLENSION. 

The words of the Fifth Declension are feminine, with the exception 
of dies, which is masculine and feminine in the «si^s^)3kfix, %sAis^S)»sc^- 
line only in the plural. The compound meridiem Ha TSi-waRpoSsaft ^t^-* 
but does Dot occur in the plaraL— Zimipt. 
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THE CASE-ENDINGS. 



THE CASEENDINGS OF THE DECLENSIONS. 

The following are the Case-endings of the GenitiTe Singalar of the 
Tvre Declenfdons : — 



1 
ae 



8 

is 



4 



5 
et 



All Declensions hATe the following points in common : — 

1. In the Second, Third, and Fourth Declensions there axe Nen- 
ters which have Three Cases alike, viz., Nominative, AoeosatiTe, mod 
Vocative. 

2. The Vocative is like the Nominative, except in the Singular ol 
the Second Declension, and in some Greek words in the First aai 
Third. 

3. Where no exception arises from Neuters, the AcensatiTe Sin- 
gular ends in m. 

12 3 4 5 

atn wn €m um tut 



« The Genitive Floral ends in um. 

1 2 8 

drum drum wn 



4 
ikum 

The Dative Plural is in all Declensions like the Ablative Plnxal. 

12 8 4 5 

U U ibut ibut (fiZrttf ) ilnu 

The following table contains the terminations of all the Five 
Declensions : — 

Singular. 





Neut 




Neut 




Nom. a (6,08, 


us, er, um, 


a, e, 0, e, 2, 


us, u 


es 


Gen. ae(e8) 
Dat ae 


i 




is 
i 


us 
ui 




Ace. am (en) um 
VoclikeNom. e, er, um 
AbL a (e) o. 


em(im) 
like Nam. 
e(i) 


um, u 
like 'Nom. 
u 


like Nom. 
e. 



Plural, 







Neut 


Neut 


Neut, 






Nom. ae 


i, 


a 


es, a (ia) 


us, ua 


es. 




Gen. arum 


orum 




um (ium) 


uum 


erum. 




Dat if 


is 




Urns 


ibus (ubus) 


ebus. 




Ace. as 


OS 


a 


es, a (ia) 


us, ua 


es. 




Voc. ae 


i 


a 


es, a (ia) 


us, ua 


es. 




AbL U 


U 




ibus 


ibus iubus) 


ebus. 





— Zum:|^%. 
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DECLENSION OF NOUNS ADJECTIVE. 

Adjectives are declined in three ways: firstly, 
with three terminations, as hon-iis, hon-a, bon- 
um, good; secondly, with two terminations, as 
trist-?5, trist-^, sad; thirdlywith one termination, 
as fel-zx, happy. 

When there are three terminations, the first 
is Masculine, the second Feminine, and the 
third Neuter. When there are two terminations 
the first is Masculine and Feminine, and the 
second Neuter. When there is one termination 
only, it is of all genders.^ 

Most Adjectives of three terminations are 
declined in the MascuUne and Neuter Genders, 
like Substantives of the Second Declension, and 
in the Feminine like Substantives of the First 
Declension, as in the examples.^ 



ADJECTIVES OF THREE TERMINATIONS. 

T 


Bon-i;^s, 


bon-a. 

Singular. 


bon- 


wm, good. 


Masc. 


Fern. 




Neut. 


N. B6n-ws, 


bon^a, 




bon-MW, 


G. BOTL'I, 


bon-^, 




bon-i, 


D. B6n-o, 


h6n-(B, 




bon-o, 


A. Bon-vm, 


bon-awi, 




hon-um, 


V. B6n-^% 


bon-a, 




bon-ww, 


A. B6n-o, 


hon-dy 




bon-o. 



1. Adjectives, as expressing not things, but their qualities, cannot, in 
strict propriety, have any sender; but they are said to be Mascniine, Femi- 
nine, or Neater, merely because they have a Masculine, Feminine, or 
Neuter termination, in order to make them agree in Syntax, with MascuUne, 
Feminine, or Neuter Substantives. 

2 AcMectives with three endings are declined in the Masculi3&& «sl^ 
Neuter, uke Noxms of the Second DeclenBion: aa bonus "^akfe dtfinxuya "-, ^«*^ 
■Ukejwer, and bonum and tenerum like regnum: aiA m ^^ "S eaasssaa ">SRSk 
Nowia of the First Declension; as bona and tenera'^'a m-uaa. 
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DECLENSIOK OF ADJBGTIVB8. 







P2tir^. 






Masc. 


Fern. 


Neut- 


N. 


Bon-t, 


b5nH», 


b5n-aj. 


G. 


Bon-drwrn, 


h6n-drum, 


b5n-drtim. 


D. 


B5n-w, 


b5n.w, 


b5n-fo. 


A. 


Bon-OS, 


b5n-a«» 


b6n.a^ 


V. 


B6n-i. 


b5n-«, 


Un-d, 


A. 


B6n-M, 


b5n-t9, 


b6n48. 



All Participles in m are declined like 6anti9. 

II. 

Ten-er, TSn-^a, Tgn-erwrn, tender. 





Masc. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


N. 


T«ner, 


tfingr-^^, 


tgngr-ti9i(, 


G. 


T&igr-*, 


tgndr-^, 


tSn&r-f, 


D. 


T6n«r-o, 


tgndr-<s, 


Un^T-o, 


A. 


T«n6r-Mm, 


ten^r-aw, 


t6n6r-uw, 


V. 


T^DSr. 


i^n^T-d, 


tgner-um. 


A. 


T6aer-d, 


tgnSr-a, 


tener-d. 




Masc. 


• Fem. 


Neut. 


N. 


T6n6r-t, 


t6n6M, 


tenfir-^e, 


G. 


TfaOt-dnm, 


tgndr-^nem, 


tenSr-orum, 


D. 


T«n«r-i«. 


t^ndr-M, 


tgnfir-w, 


A. 


T«ner-<M, 


tener-a«, 


t6n6r-a. 


V. 


Tto«r4, 


tSndr-^, 


tenfir-^e. 


A. 


T8n«iH», 


t6n6r4», 


i&ner'U, 



EXAHPLES FOB EXEBCISE. 

Ldngm^ long; pdretii, sparing; dUUi, high; e6Mtii, eantioitt 
oflAit, diy, dedined like 5tfA«t, 

JfUtr.iiiiaeraUe; ii5i^, free; Aipir, nmgh; prdtpir, pr 
and tiie eoaq^onDds of /^d and girdt aa <i«rl/&r« bittlg«T« 



DSGLENfia:OK OF ADJEOTIVSS. 
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Most of the Adjectives ending in er, lose e in 
declining, as at-er, atr-a, atr-t^m (not ater-a, 
ater-twi).^ 



III. 





At-^r, 


atr-a, 
Singular, 


atr-wm, black 




Masc. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


N. 


Atgr, 


atr-a, 


atr-um, 


G. 


Atr-t, 


atr-«, 


atr-i, . 


D. 


Atr-o, 


atr-o, 


atr-o, 


A. 


Atr-uw, 


Q.tr-am, 


atr-ww, 


V. 


Ater, 


atr-a, 


atr-wm, 


A. 


Atr-o, 


atr-a, 


atr-o, 




Masc. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


N. 


Atr-i, 


atr-«. 


atr-a, 


G. 


Atr-orum, 


atr-aruw, 


atr-(5n*m, 


D. 


Atr-w, 


atr-w. 


atr-w, 


A. 


Atr-o», 


atr-a5, 


atr-a, 


V. 


Atr-f, 


atr-«, 


atr-a 


A. 


Atr-w, 


atr-w. 


atr-w. 



Obs, Dexter, right, has dextrd, dextrum or dext^a, dextirum. 



EXAMPLES FOR EXERCISE. 

Int^^^r, entire; PHlehir, Mr ; fiffic^, sacred ; Creft^r, frequent, de- 
clined like Ater, 



i. For ihrtber ohsenratlons on the lL^eca^e», «wi Seicliwa X> -^^S^^ '^'^- 
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DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 



Uniis, one, soluSy alone, totuSy the whole, nuU 
liisy none, alter, the other, iiter, whether of the 
two, and neuieTf neither, make the Geiutive 
Singular in iuSy and the Dative in t, as in ex- 
ample : — 



IV. 







Singular, 






Masc. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


N. 


Un-i«, 


un-a, 


un-ww, 


G. 


Un-ius, 


xm-iiis, 


un-tus, 


D. 


Un-f, 


tin-t, 


un-l, 


A. 


Vn-um, 


un-aw, 


xin-um, 


V. 


Un^, 


. un-^, 


un-ww, 


A. 


Un-o, 


un-iZ, 
PkroZ. 


un-o, 




Masc. 


Fern. 


Neut. 


N. 


Un-t, 


VUi'CB, 


un-a, 


G. 


TJn-orum, 


un-drunif 


xm-orum. 


D. 


XJn-w, 


un-w, 


un-w, 


A. 


Vn-d8, 


un-a«, 


un-a, 


V. 


Un-i, 


un-(S, 


un-^. 


A. 


Un-w, 


un-w, 


iin-w, 



Uniis has no Plural Number, unless it is 
joined to a Noun that has no Singular Number, 
as unce Uterce, one letter, urn mcema, one wall. 



Ohs* Unu8, has also a Plural imi, tmae, unat in the signification 
dUmet of one kind, with Plural Substantiyes, as Uni Suevh the Snevi 
alone ; uni$ moribtu vivere, Cio. pro Flaoc. 26, to live with manners 
unchanged, Vnir-^Uerit tiie one party. — Modvig. 



DECLENSION OP ADJECTIVES. 
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AUuSf another, makes the Genitiye aUiiSy the 
Dative aKi, and iiie Neuter Singular aUiid, and 
it wants the Vocative ; as in example :— 

V. 







Singular, 






Masc. 


Fem. 


Neut. 


N. 


Al-m 


&l-«a, 


aUud, 


G. 


M'lus, 


81-iiw, 


al-im, 


D. 


AIM, 


&1-H, 


Sl-U, 


A, 


A14um, 


Sl-taw, 


mad, 


V. 


caret. 






A. 


Al-w, 


al-wi, 
Plural. 


al-^. 




Masc. 


Fem. 


Neut, 


N. 


Al-U, 


kU(B, 


aUd, 


G. 


Al-i6rum, 


sl'idrum, 


&l-iorwm, 


D. 


Al-m, 


aUis, 


&Uw, 


A. 


Al-ld8, 


ai-?a», 


al-ta. 


V. 


caret, 


caret, 


caret, 


A. 


AUis, 


8l4w, 


Sl'ii8, 




Obi, The Genitiye alius is a contraction for aliius. 



ADJECTIVES OF TWO TERMINATIONS. 

Adjectives of two terminations are declined 
like Substantives of the Third Declension. 





Trist-W3 trist-^, sad. 






Singular, 






Singular, 


Plural. 






M.andF. N. 


M. and F. 


N. 


N. 


Trist^ts trist^^ 


N. Trist^s 


trist-ta 


G. 


Trist-ts 


G. TiisUum 




D. 


TrisU 


D. Tnst4bu8 




A. 


Trist-«w trisW 


A. TiisUs 


trist-Ta 


V. 


Trist-«« trist-ef 


V. Trist-es 


\s:\^Vm 


A. 


Tnst-t 


\, TiTOVHbu* 





^^ 
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DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 



II. 

Meli-«r, meli-««, better. 



Singular, 






Flural. 




M. and F. 




N. 




M. and F. 


N. 


N. lAm^dr 




m6li-M« 


N. 


Um-ores 


melt-ora 


G. Melt-or«« 






G. 


MSlt-orum 




D. Miili-on 






D. 


M6lt-orM>ii» 




A. Moli-or^-w 




meH-us 


A. 


Melt-ore* 


meU-ora 


V. MoK-^ 




inelt-z2« 


V. 


Melt-or«« 


mell-drc^ 


A. Mell-or^ 


vel meW-orl. 


A. 


^m-OrXhuB, 





All comparatives, except Plus^ more, are de- 
clined like MeU-or. 



EXAMPLES FOR EXERCISE. 

OmnUt all ; hUmilU, low ; frUgXlU, brittle ; cummunU, commoD, de- 
clined like MstU. AltlOrt higher, hrlhjlorf shorter; duicldTf sweeter, 
declined like mHidr, 



Adjectives of One Termination are declined 
like Substantives of the Third Declension. 



I. 

Fel-ix, fortunate. 





SinQular, 




Plural 






M. and F. 




N. 


M. and F. 


N. 


N. 


Ftl-tj- 






N. FoUces 


ftUdii 


G, 


FvUcis 






G. FeliciMw 




D. 


Fcl-iVi 






D. Felicibus 




A, 


TiUcrm 




ftllr 


A. Tel'ices 


fei-ida 


V. 


Fil-ix 






V. Ftl-ICr« 


fel-icia 


A. 


iPt^/cV 


fW (vUci 


A. ¥eVicibu». 





DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 
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II. 

Prudens, prudent, 

SingtUar, 
M. and F. N. 

N. Prudens 
G. Prudent-w 
D. Prudent-i 

A. Prudent-cw Prudens 
V. Prudens 
A . Prudent-^ vel Prudent-i 



Plural. 
M. and F. N. 

N. Prudent-cs Prudent-M 
G. Prudent-mwi 
D. 'Pmdentrtbus 
A. PrudenWs Prudent^ta 
V. Prudent-es Prudent-ta 
A. Prudent-tfews 



All Present Participles are declined like 
Prudens. 



EXAMPLES FOR EXERCISE. 



Victrix, victorious, Genitive vtctrlcls; supplex, suppliant, Genitive 
sftppliciSt declined like Felix. Ingens, huge; Prcesens, present, declined 
like Pruddm. 



Amhb, both, wants the Singular Number, and 
is thus decUned in the Plural: — 

Plural. 



N. 


Axah-d 


amh'CB, 


amb-cJ, 


both 


G. 


Amb-ontm, 


amh-drum, 


amh-oriim, 


(4 both 


D. 


Amh-obu8, 


amh'dbus, 


axah-dbus, 


to both 


A. 


Amh-oSy 


amb-as, 


amb-5, 


both 


V. 


Amb-c^, 


amb-a, 


amb-^ 


both 


A. 


Axoh'obus, 


amh'dbus, 


amb-oius, 


with both 



Duo, twOf tres, and millia, thousands, are also 
declined as follows:— 



M. F. N. 


M.andF. N. 


N. 


N. Dii-d dii-a^ du>d 


Tres tria 


Millia 


G. Du-orww dii-aruwi du-oniw 


Trium 


Millium 


D. "Dxi'dbus du-abus diVi-olms 


Tribus 


MiUibus 


K T>U'ds du-a« dii-c^ 


TTea(yr\xv% \x\a. 


x^^^-^. 


A. Dii-odus dii-dbus, du-obm 


TriW^ 


\^^^N«» 
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Mille is indeclinable in the Singular. 

The Cardinal Numbers from quattuSr, /owr, to 
centum, a hundred^ are indeclinable. 

Diicena, ae, a, two hundred, and subsequent 
hundreds, are declined regularly. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. No. 4. 

1. What are the three principal methods of declining Latin A4]ec- 
tives? What declefnaions of Substantives do Acyeotives of tbjree 
terminations generally follow ? 

2. According to what model are all Partioiples, terminating in tif 
declined? Have A^jectiTes, strictly speaking, any gender? 
Why are A^jeotivea declined, as Masculine, Feminine, or, 
Neuter? 

3. Can yon mention any peculiarities about A4JectiTes ending iq 
er f What is remarkable about the Declension of UnUi, 8dUt$^ 
TdtiU, NiiWU, AUir, Utir, and Ne^tirf What is remarkable 
about the Declension of Alintf 

4. What Declension of Substantives do Acljectives of two termi- 
nations generally follow? According to what model are all 
Comparatives (except PUu) declined ? 

5. What Declension of Substantives do AcUectives of One Ter- 
mination generally follow? According to what model are all 
Present Participles declined ? 

6. What is remarkable about the Declension of Ambd f Write 
down the Declensions of Trgi and MiUiA, Is MiUi declinable 
in the Singular? What Cardinal Numbers are indeclinable? 
How are Dueintl, and the following Hundreds declined ? 
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COKFAEISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

I. The Positive Degree is the Adjective in its 
simple form, without reference to increase or 
diminution, as ductus^ learned, hrems^ short.^ 

The changing of tiie Adjective from the posi- 
tive to the oQier forms is called its comparison. 

There are two Degrees of Comparison, the 
Comparative and the Superlative.^ 

II. The Comparative Degree increases or 
lessens the signification, as doctior, more learned, 
hrevhr, shorter, or more short. 

III. The Superlative Degree increases or 
diminishes the signification or comparison to the 
greatest extent, as doctissimm, most learned, or 
very learned; bremssimus shortest, most short, or 
very short. 

IV. The Comparative Degree is formed from 
the first case of the positive that ends in i, by 
adding to it or in the Masculine and Feminine 
Genders, and us in the neuter: thus from Doctus, 
Genitive docti^ are formed docthr and doctzvs, 
more learned: from Brevts, Dative brhl, are 
formed brevhr and breviiLs, shorter, or more short. 



1. FosiHvuStplacedfput; because the property is simply ^£ dovm without 
any comparison made with other objects. — Arnold. 

2. I have ventured to differ from the Eton text in dccordance vnth the o^nion 
of the moat eminent grammarians and the foUowing excellent authority: — 
"Adjectives have ttoo forms of comparison. One is used when, in a com- 
parison of two objects, a property is attributed to one in a higher degree 
than to the other (or tiian to the same at another time), and is called gradus 
oomparativuSi e. g., vir prdbioTf a more upright man. The otber form is 
employed when a property is attributed to an object in the hi^<&%^ ^<&^s^^^^ 
and is named grama aujperlativua^ e. g.,vir prctrUslmua^ \Jafe\ascii«N»^s^TwgpN. 
man.'*^Madmgt Chap, x., Sec. 62. 
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V. The Superlative is also formed from the 
first case of the Positive that ends in t, by adding 
thereto ssimus: thus from the Genitive doefi, is 
formed doctissmuSy most learned; from the Dative 
breoi, is formed bremsmus, shortest, or most short. 

Obs. The first oase of the Positiye that ends in iis, in other irords, 
the Stem of the AtfjeeHve, therefore the Rule might he expressed 
thus: ** The Comparatiye is formed hy adding or and w to the Stem 
of the A4Jeotiye ; the Saperlative is formed hy adding $iimu8 to fSba 
Stem of the A^jectiye." 

Obi, The Genitiye Singular is the Fast Case of the Positiye that 
ends in t, in A4jectiyes of Three Terminations. The Datiye Singular 
is the First Case of the Positiye that ends in i in A^jeotiyes of One or 
Two Terminations. 





REGXTLAR COMPARISONS. 


PonHve. 


Comparative. 


Superlative. 


Bijlc-U, 


sweet, 


dulc-ie^, 


dsHQ'UdmiU, 


AlirUS, 


high. 


alt-WJr, 


tlXrisslmiU 


L6v-rj, 


light, 


\^y-l6r. 


VkV'U^imiis. 


Felix, 


fortunate. 


felic-Jdr, 


ikMC'lsBtmiU. 


Prudens, 


prudent. 


prudent-?dr, 


prudent-ustni 



EXCEPTIONS. 

I. Adjectives ending in er form the Superla- 
tive in rimtis: as, 

. Positive. Comparative. Supefiative. 

Liber, free, libSr-Jdr, hher-rlmiis, 

Fulcher, beautiful, pulchr^dr, pulcher-r{mi!U. 

Acer, sharp, acr-idr, SLoer-fimUs, 

G^ler, swtft, c^Ur-i&r, c&ler-rlmiis. 

Oba. Vetos (Genitive vHer-ie), old, has a Snperlatiye, yeter-lmw. 

II. The following six Adjectives ending in 
lis form their Superlative in Kmus : — 
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Pasitmfe. 


Camparadve. 


Superlative. 


VHaSBa, easy. 


ftcll-W^, 


fmi'Umm. 


Difflcnite, diffi4mU, 


difflcn-i^, 


difflcU-amM«. 


SXmXUs, Uke, 


simH-i^, 


s\aiil4lmiis. 


DissYtntltfl, unlike, 


disslmil-«^, 


disslmil-^mu«. 


OxtelUB, ihm, 


grftcll-i^r, 


gr&cU4rmt2«. 


BMifXiB, hw, 


hiimll^dr, 


MmiL'Umiia. 



m. Adjectives ending in -dicus, -ficiis, -volus, 
form their Comparatives and Superlatives from 
-dicSns, -ficens, volens: as 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

B^tflciis, henejicent, b^n^ficentior, b^n^ficentissinius. 
MalSdlciis, slanderous, inSl^dlcentior, mS,lediceDtIsslmus. 
Ben^Yolus, benevolent, bSneTol^ntior, bSngyolentlsslmus. 

IV. If the positive has a vowel before us^ the 
Comparative and Superlative are formed by pre- 
fixing the Adverbs magis, morCy maxime, most^ to 
the rositive: as ardu-us, steep^ magis ardiius, 
mare steep, maxime arduiis, most steep. 

Adjectives ending in quus are compared ac- 
cording to the general rule: as anfiquiis, ancient^ 
antiquior, antiquissimus. 



IBBEGXTLAR COMPARISONS. 


Posidve. 


Comparatke. 


/Superlative. 


£6nus, good. 


m6li6r, 


optlmus. 


Vims, had. 


pejor, 


pgssimus. 


Magniis, great. 


maj6r, 


maximiis. 


Pfirviis, smaU, 


min3r, 


minimus. 


Mtiltiis, much. 


(plus), 


pltirlmus. 


JiivSnls, young^ 


junior, 


(natML m^joSsssSa^, 


S^nez, old, 


senior. 


^\.uxcia^vDcSx'^« 
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Positive. 

Div6s. rich, 
Nequam, wicked, 
Ext^riis, outward, 
Inf^riis, hw, 
Superiis, high. 



Post^rus, hindward, p6st6rl5r, 



Comparative, Superlative, 

dlvttiororditlSr, divltisslmus or dittsst- 
nequt6r, nequisslmiis. [miis. 

ext6ri5r, extremus and ^xttmiis. 

inferior, inf Imiis and imiis. 

superior, supremiis and summiis. 



postremus and postiimiis 



Comparatives and Superlatives formed from 
Prepositions. 



Prope, near. 
Ultra, beyond, 
Citra, this side of. 
Intra, within. 



pr5pi6r, 
ultfirtor, 
citerior, 
interi6r, 



proxtmiis. 
ultlmiis. 
ctttmus. 
inttmus. 



Adverbs are generally compared in -ivs and 
e; as^ 



PosiHve. 


Comparative, 


Superlative. 


Dlgni, worthily, 
BrivUitr, briefly, 
Certd, certainly, 
iSf^pi?, often, 
X)ffi, long. 


dignitLSf 

hr^vlUs, 

certt&s, 

sapins, 

dlHtiUs, 


dignisalmi^ 

brevissimi, 

certisHmi, 

8api88%mi, 

diutiasime. 



The following Adverbs have no Positive: 

MdgUt more; maxlmi, most. 
OctHs, more swiftly ; ocUstmi, 
Pdlllis, rather; pdtUstmum. 
PrlUSt sooner; prlmnm. 

The following Adverbs have no Comparative : 

BiUe, prettilly; beUlssimi, 
Mirit6, deservedly; mMtlsslmi, 
Ob, upon; optimej uppermost, i.e, best. 
NUpir, lately, nUpirrlme, 

The following Adverbs have no Superlative : 

SdcUs, differently, BiclUs; s&tis, sufficiently; sdtiUs, better. 



i, TMb ffuppiementary extract is taken, tiom Doiuildtou. 
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COUPABATIVE VIEW OF THE LATIN AND 
ENGLISH ADJECTIVE. 

In English we say "a good maD,** ** a good woman," "a good work.** 
Here the English AcUective good remains unchanged. 

In expressing the same ideas in Latin, we say bdn-'&s homot a good 
man; bdn-a femina, a good woman; bdn-um opHSf a good work. Here 
the Latin Adjective bon-tu undergoes a change in its terminations, and 
it agrees with its Substantive in Gender, Number, and Case. 

The Latin Adjective is declinable. 

Adjectives are not declined in the English language. 

English Adjectives are generally compared by adding to the Positive 
er for the Comparative, and eat for the Superlative, or by placing more 
and most before the Positive, as 

Grand, grand-er, gnnd-est, 

Beautiftd, more beautiful, most beautiftiL 

Monosyllables and short words are generally compared by «r and 
est; more and most are generally used with Polysyllables* 

Every English Acyective susceptible of comparison may also be 
compared by the use of the Adverbs more and most. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. No. 5. 

1. What do you mean by "the Positive Degree?" What do you 
mean by the Comparison of Adjectives? What effect has the 
Comparative Degree op the Adjective? What effect has the 
Superlative Degree on the Adjective? 

2. How is the Comparative Degree formed? Give an example of 
this. How is the Superlative Degree formed? Give an example of 
this. How might these rules for the formation of the Compara- 
tive and Superlative Degrees be otherwise expressed? 

3. How do Adjectives ending in er form the Superlative? Give an 
example. Can you mention any peculiarity with regard to 
Adjectives ending in. lis? 

4. How do Verbal Adjectives ending in -dicUs, -ficiis, and -vdliis . 
form their Comparatives and Superlatives? How are the Com- 
parative and Superlative formed when the Positive has a vowel 
before us I How are those Degrees formed when the Positive 
ends in qutuf 

5. Give the Comparatives and Superlatives of the following words: 
Bonusy maluSf magnus, parvus, multus, Juvenis, senex, nequam, 
diveSf exteruSf inferos, superus, posterns, 

6. Give instances of Comparatives and Superlatives formed from 
Prepositions. Compare Digne, breviter, sape, and diu. Give in- 
stances of Adverbs which have no Positive Degree. Give vx- 
stances of Adverbs which have no Com^«t«»\hN^^fe^<i^- <^\s«ak 
instances of Adverbs which have ixo Su^w:\^\S«e>^^\Bt<^'^* 
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7. Can yon mention any difference between the English and Latin 
Acyectives? Is the English Acyeotive deeUnablef Is the Latin 
AcQective declinable? Illustrate this by an example. 

8. How are Engbsh Adjectives generally compared? When are 
English Adjectives compared by er and est, and when by more 
tend most f 



SECTION D. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE ADJECTIVES. 

Thirteen Ac^ectives, the theme of which ends in r, and which are in 
other reHpects declined like those adduced ending in is, e, have ih the 
Nominative Singular Masculine Gender er for m, and therefore in thin 
case three tennmations, e.g., Masculine a4:er. Feminine aeris, Neater 
acr« (Genitive ocm, &c.) These AcUectives are : — 

Mas. Fern, NetUer. 

Acer, acrisy acre (Genitive acris), sharp. 

Alacer, alacris, aXacre (Genitive alacris), cheerfUl. 

Campesterf canvpestris, campestre (Gen. campestris), belonging to a field. 

CeUher, celdbrU, celebre (Genitive Celebris), famous. 

Celer, celeris, celere (Genitive celeris), swift. 

Rquester, equestris, equestre (Genitive equsstris) equestrian. 

Palvster, paliLstris, palustre (Genitive palustris), marshy. 

Pedester, pedestris, pedestre (Genitive pedestris), on foot. 

PiUer, putris, putre (Genitive pvtris), unsound. 

Saluber, salubris, salubre (Genitive salt^bris), wholesome. 

Silvester, silvestris, silvestre (Genitive silvestris), woody. 

Terrester, terrestris, terrestre (Genitive terrestris), earthy. 

Volucer, volucris, volucre (Genitive volucris), swift, winged. 

Celer alone retains the e in the inflection, Feminine celiris, Neater 
celere, Genitive celeris. — Madvig. 



Twelve Adjectives have double forms; one in us, a, Um, and the 
other in is, e, — ^namely : — 

Bijtigus, a, um, and bijugis, e, with two yokes. 
Exanimus, a, um, and excmimis, e, dead. 
Hilarus, a, um, and hilarit, e, cheerfUl. 
Imberbus, a, um, and im^erbis, e, without a beard. 
ImbeciUtu, a, um, and imbeciUis, e, weak, imbecile. 
Infrenus, a, um, and infrenis, e, without a bridle. 
Inermus, a, um, and inermis, e, unarmed. 
Multijugus, a, um, and multijugis, e, with many yokes. 
Quadrijugus, a, um, and quadrijugis, e, with four yokes. 
Semiermus, a, um, and semiermis, e, half-armed. 
Semianimus, a, um, and semianimis, e, half dead. 
C/nanimus, a, um, and uyumimis, c, unftiilmovxs. 
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THE FBONOUNS. 

A Frdrtoun is a word used instead of a Noun, 
in order to avoid a repetition of that Noim, and in 
Latin it is declined with Gender, Number, and 
Case. 

DlBCLSSlTSf ON Of FRONOUNS.i 

1. PERSONAL PIIONOUNS. 

I'RONOUN OF THE FIRST PERSON. 

Plwal. 
N. Nos, we, 

G. Nostrt and nodtram, of us 
D. Nobis, to or for us 

A. Nod, us 

V. Caret 
A. Nobfs^ by or from us 

Only four of the Pronouns have the Vocative 
Case: — 

tUf TfieuSi nosier^ and ndstras* 

^BtONOUK OF TSE second PERSON. 





SiitgwioT. 


N. Eg5, 


I 


G. M6i, 


of me 


D. Mihi, 


to on' for KM 


A. Me, 


me 


V. Caret 




A. Me, 


bjf, at from Hie 





Singular. 


Plural. 


N. Tu. 


thou 


N. Vds, ' ye 


G. Tui, 


of thee 


G. Ye8ttiandYestnim,ofyou 


D. Tibi, 


to or /or the^ 


D. Vdbis, to or for you 


A. T6 


thee 


A. Voff, you 


V. Tu 


Othou 


V. Vos. ye 


A. Te, 


by, or from thee 


A. Vobis, by, or from you 



Ohs. Nostrum and vestrum are contracted from nostr drum, nostrarum, 
and vestrorum, vestrHrum, 

Ohs, The Preposition cum is affixed to Ablatives of these Pronouns 
in both Numbers: as mecum, nohitcvm, &c. 



1. The term I^wtoUn is derived from the Latin word pronomen, which 
tigniHeB/or a Noun. Pronouns have been called substitutes since some of 
them stand not only ibr Nouns, but also for Ac^ectiyes, for a sentence or 
part of a sentence, or a series of propositions. 

** Pronouns cannot be so precisely defined m l^owj ^ %a tv<cAi \a ^Aasf^^u ts^sK?^ 
words which may also be considered aa AdjecH<Dea.''-^BriJifttinw»u 
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11, REFLECTIVE PRONOUN OF THE THIRD 
PERSON. 

The Keflective Pronoun sui refers to the sub- 
ject of the sentence, and it therefore cannot have 
a Nominative Case. 

Singular and Plural. 
G. Sui, of himseif, herself, itself, or themselves. 

D. Slbi, to or for himself, herself, itself, or themselves. 

A. Se or sese, himself, herself, itsdf, or themselves. 
Abl. Se or sese,.5y or from himself, herself, itself, or themselves. 

Ohs. A trae reflective Pronoun is wanting in English; in otiier 
words, there are no equivalents to the Latin prononimal forms nd, sibi, 
se. — Latham*8 English Language. 

Obs, These Pronouns sometimes take the syllable met : as gg5m6t» 
I myself; vosmSt, ye yourselves; siblmgt, to himself. 

III. DEMONSTRATIVE AND DEFINITE 
PRONOUNS. 

IlUy illSy illudj he, she, it, that, is thus de- 
clined: — 



Sinffular. 




Plurcd. 


M. F. 


N. 


M. F. N. 


N. m-i, m-d. 


rn-nd 


N. hh m-(B, m-d. 


G. IlUiU, 




G. Ill-drum, Hi-drum, ill-arum 


D. Ill-{. 




D. IU-«. 


A. ni-um, ill-am, 


m-t«2 


A. m-os, Ul-as, m-d 


V, — 




v.— 


A. ni-o, ill-«, 


m-a 


A. lU-M. 



Obs. lUe is generally referred to a matter remote from the speaker, 
with regard to either place or time. lUe generally expresses honour. 

Is, euy tdj he, she, it, that, is thus decUned: — 





Singular. 




Plvrtd. 




M. 


F. . 


N. 


M. F. 


N. 


N. Is. 


«, 


id 


N. li, eae 


eft 


G. Ejus, 






G. Eorum, earum, 


eorum 


D. El. 






D. lis or eis, 




A. Eum, 


Ham, 


Id 


A. Eos. eas, 


e& 


Ab.Eo, 


ea. 


eo 


Ab.Ils or eis. 





Obs. Is generally refers to the words of a sentence, or to a person 
implied in tiie relative qui. 
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Iste^ tsta^ istiidj this^ tbaty ig thus declined: — 



Swtaular. 




Plural. 


N. Istg, 18t&, 


istiid 


N. Isti istae ista 


G. Istius 




G. Istfiruifi istafumistortiTYi 


D. Ista 




D. Istis 


A. Istum. Istam 


istdd 


A. Istos istas istS, 


V. Caret 




V. Caret 


A. Isto, ista, 


isto 


A. Istis 



Oht. lite is derived from i«, and it is always used in connection with 
the iecond person. lite frequently denotes contempt. 



Ipscj ipsa, ipsum, self, same, is thus declined : 



Plural. 
N. Ipsi ipsae ipsa 
G. Ipsorumipsatumipsorum 
D. Ipsis 

A. Ipsos ipsas ipsa 
V. Caret 
A. Ipsis 



Obt. Ipse is formed from iSt and the termination pse. Ipse is gene- 
rally subjoined to Nouns or ^nouns, as Jnpftir ipse, Jupiter himself; 
tu ipse, thou thyself. 



Idem^ eadem, idem^ the same, is thus dechned: — 



Singular. 




N. Ipse ipsa 


ipsum 


G. Ipsms 




D. Ipsi 




A. Ipsum ipsam 


ipsum 


V. Caret 




A. Ipso ipsa 


ipso 



Singular. 
N. Idem Mdem Idem 
G. ejiisdem 
D. eidem 
A. Eundem tandem Idem 
V. Caret 
A. Eodem tandem eodem 


Plural. 
N. Ildem todem ^dem 
G. Eorundem ^arundem ^- 
D. IlsdemorSlsdem [rundem 
A. Eosdem ^sdem ^dem 
V. Caret 
A. lisdem or ^isdem 


Obs. Idem is formed from it, add 
1 
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IV. INDEFINITE PBONOUNS. 

Indefinite Pronouns are such as denote an ob- 
ject, in a general manner, without indicating a 
particular individual. 

AUquiSj some one, is thus declined: — 



M. 


Singular. 
F. 


N. 


N. All-qnis 
G. Ali-cujus 
D. All-cui 


all-qua 

ali-cujus 

all-cui 


all-quod, or quid 

ali-cujus 

all-cui 


A. Alt-quem 
V. Caret 


all-quam 


all-quod, or quid 


A. All-quo 


all-qua 
Plural, 


all-quo 


M. 


F. 


N. 


N. All-qui 
G. Ali-qudrnm 
D. Ali-qulbus 
A. Ali-quos 
V. Caret 


all-quffi 
aU-quarum 
ali-qulbus 
ali-quas 


allqu& 
ali-qu6rum 
ali-qulbus 
ali-qu&, 


A. Ali-quibus 


afi-quibus 


ali-quibus 



The Indefinitk Pbonouvs are: — ^Aliquis, some one; qnisqnam, antf 
one; qtiidani, a certain one; siquis, if any; quispiam, $ome one; qm. 
libet, or qoivis, any one you pUate; nequis, le$t any; unasquisqtie, 
each; qnisqiie, every one; aliqnipiam, any, $ome. 

V. RELATIVE PRONOUN. 
QtUj qiUBj quddy who or which. 



Smaular, 




Plural. 


M. F. 


N. 


M. F. N. 


N. Qui quae 


quod 


N. Qui quae quae 


G. Oujus 




G. Quorum quarum quomm 


D. Oui 




D. Qulbus or queis 


A. Quern quam 


quod 


A. Quos quas quae 


V. Caret 




V. Caret 


A, Quo qm 


quo 


A. Qulbus or queis 
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The Compounds of qui are declined like qmdam^ 
some. 

Singular, 
F. N. 

qu8Bd&m quoddlUn 



M. 

N. Quidam 
6. CujusdIUn 
D. Cuidam 
A. QuendS,m 
V. Caret 
A. QuodlUu 

M. 
N. Quid^Lm 
G. Quorundam 



quandS,m quddd&m 



quad&tn 

Plural. 
F. 

qused&m 

quarund&m 
D. Quibusd&m, or quSisd&m 
A. Quosd^Lm quasdam 

V. Caret 
A. Quibusddm, or quSisd&m 

VI. INDEFINITE RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 
QuisquiSi whosoever, is thus dechned: — 



quod&m or quid&m 

N. 
qu8gd&m 
qudrund&m 

quagdSm 



M. 

N. Quisquis 
A. 



F. 



N. 

quidquid or quicqtiid 
quidquid or quicquid 
quoquo 



Ab. Quoquo quaqua 

Obs, Indefinite relatives are those formed by the addition of -cwique 
to any relative, and to the interrogative uter. The reduplicated quis- 
quis is used both relatively and as an Adjective signifying " every." It 
is conunonly found only in the Nominative Mascidine and in the 
Nonunative and Accusative Neuter piidquid. — Donaldson, 

VIL INTEKROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Quh or quty quaCj quid ox quod^ who? which? 
what? 



Singular. 
N. Quis or qui quae quid 
G. Cujus \or quod 

D. Cui 

A. Quem quam quid or quod 
V. Caret 
A. Quo qua quo 



Plural. 
N. Qui quae quae 
G. Quorum quarum quorum 
D. Quibus 

A. Quos quas quae 
V. Caret 
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The InUrragative Pronoun, when joined with a 
Substantive, is qui. When it stands without a 
Substantive, it is qviSj and it then forms quid 
in the Neuter of the Nominative and Accusative 
Singular. 

VIII. THE POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

The Possessive Pronouns meiisy mine; tww5, 
thine; siiiisy his own, her own, or their own; 
mister y our own; vesier^ your own, are decUned 
like Adjectives of three terminations. 

Meiis makes mi in the Vocative Singular Mas- 
cuUne: twws, vht^er^ and suiky have no Vocative. 







Tiius 


, tua, tiium, thine. 






Singular. 




Plural. 




M. 


F. 


N. 


M. F. N. 


N. 


Tufis 


tii& 


ttium 


N. Tfli tu8B tM 


G. 


Tiii 


tQs 


t&i 


G. TiidrCm tii&riim tiiiSciim 


D, 


Tfl6 


tiiffi 


tiid 


D. Tiils tiiis tiiis 


A. 


Tfifim 


t&im 


iMm 


A. Tfios ma tM 


V. 


Caret 






V. Caret 


A. 


TOO 


tiift 


tiid 


A. Tiiis tuls tQis 



COMPARATIVS VISW OP THS LATIN AND 
ENGLISH FOSSBSSIV1& PBONOUNS. 

There is a striking resemblancd in the formettion of the Latin and 
the Eng^h Possessiye Pronouns. 

The Oenitive Case of the Pronoun, both in the Latin and in the 
English, has given rise to a Possessive Adjective, which differs' £rom 
the Genitive or Possessive Case only in being declined like an Adjec- 
tive. Thus: — 

From the Latin met. Genitive of ego, comes mens, mea, meum, my;^ 



1. The Bsme analogy miqr alao be traced ia the Greek. From the Greek 
4«M^ Gaoitive of gym, eomefUftht H*^f i/M^my, etc. 



THE PBONOUNS. 
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from the Latin fui, Genitiye of tu, comes tuus, tua, tuum, thy; from 
the Latin ctQuSf Genitive of qyis, qtUB, quid, comes ct(/iM, euja, evjwnt 
hekmging to whom ? 

From the Anglo-Saxon miUt Genitive of ic, I, comes min Mascnline, 
iniiitf Feminine, nttn Neater, my; from the Anglo- Saxon thin, Geni- 
ti¥e otthu, comes thin Masculine, thine Feminine, thin Neuter, thy. 



Nostras^ belonging to our nation, vestras, be- 
longing to your nation, and cujas^ of what nation, 
are regularly declined after the Third Declension 
as Adjectives of one termination. 



Singular. 


Plural, 




M,andF. N. 


M. and F. 


N. 


N. Nostras nostrate 


N. Nostxates 


n6strati& 


G, Nostratis 


G. Nostratium 




D. Nostiati, 


D. Nosti-atibus 




A. Nostratem, nostrate 


A. Nostrates 


nostratis 


V. Nostras nostrate 


V. Nostrates 


nostratia 


A. Nostrate ti 


A. Nostratibus. 





EXAMINATION QX7ESTIONS. No. 6. 

L What do you mean by the term " Pronoun T Mention those 
Pronouns which have a Vocative Case. Is there a true reflective 
Pronoun in the English Language? 

2. Give the Nomiaative Singular Neuter of lUe, Iste, and Ipse. 
Can you mention any peculiarities with regard to these words? 

3. Give the Declension of the Relative Pronoun Qui, How are In- 
definite Relative Pronouns formed? 

4. Decline the Interrogative Quie or QuL When is the form quii 
used ? When is the form qui preferred ? 

5. According to what models are the Possessive Pronouns declined ? 
Give the Vocative of Mens, Mention tiiose Possessive Pronouns 
which have no Vocative. 

6. How are Possessive Pronouns generally formed. Explain, by 
examples, the remarkable analogy which exists in Latin and 
English in the formation of the Possessive Pronouns. 



SECTION E. 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRONOUNS 

The Genitives mei, and nostri or nostrum^ tui, and vestri or vestrumt 
are really the Genitives Singular and Plural of the Pc«aft«ss««^ t»K«»% 
notter, turn, and vester, wMchaxeTisediii«\ft«Aoi^2afemSa\^^Nsis^^ 



\ 
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THE PRONOUNS. 



except when a partioiilar emphasis of personality is i^oired. In the 
Plural Genitive, nostri, vestri, are used when we speak of the persons 
as a whole; as memorianostritua, "your recollection of us,** as a single 
object of thought: hdbeUa ducem memorem vestri, "you have a general 
mindful of you all," as a body. But we use nostHlfih veitrUm, ^hen we 
speak of the persons as a collection of separate elements ; thus these 
Genitives are used with oTrmivm; as patria est commtmU onmivm nos- 
tril parenSf " our native land is the common parent of all of us," many 
and separable as we are. — Donaldson, 



Besides the Possessive Pronouns the Latins have other Adjectives, 
which denote a person or thing pronominally (by way of reference) 
with relation to its quality, size, or number, as talU, such. The Ad- 
jectives which are formed to denote one and the same idea as modified 
according to the different kinds of Pronouns, are called correlative 
Adjectives. 

These Adjectives are i'^ 



Demonstrative, JUloHvS and Interrog. 
TaliSf 6* such a one. qudUSf e, as, or of 
what kind. 

TanttM,a,ttm» so great q^ntiu^ a, %m, as 
great, or how 
great? 

Tot (indeclinable), so quotf as many, or 
many. how many ? 

Totidenif just as many. 



quotas, a, um, which 
in tiie series? 



Indeflnite. 

qualisewnque and 
qualislihet, of what- 
ever kind. 

qtumtttseimqM and 
qwmtMlibet, how- 
ever great. 

quoteunque and quoU 
qttotf however 
many. 



— Mddvig. 



From Pronouns are foitned pronominal Adverbs, denoting place 
where, place whither, and place whence. 

1. Pronominal Adverbs denoting the place where anything is done: — 
ibi, hero or thero; hie, hero; isUe, there, near you; Ulie, in that 
place; ibidem, in the same place; alibi, elsewhere; nin, whero; ubi- 
ewique and ubiubi, wherever. All these Adverbs ending in i are pro- 
perly andent Datives or locatives, denoting place whero. 

d. Pronominal Adverbs denoting the place whither anything pro- 
ceeds: — eo, thither; hue, hither; alio, to another place; quo, to which 
place; utro, to which of two places. 

8. Pronominal Adverbs denoting the place whence anything pro- 
ceeds : — inde, thence; hine, from this place; istine, from that place. 

By composition with ecee aren(lo\) arose the pronominal forms used 
only in common life, eeeum, eeeam, eeeos, eceas, eeciUwn or eUum, eUam, 
ellos, eUas, eeeistam* Beapn is an Ablative Case signifying "in 
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THE VEBB. 

A Verb is a word which expresses an assertion, 
as piier scriVit, the boy writes, piier curnt^ the boy 
runs. 

0&«. Here the assertioiiB made about the boy are, respeetively, that 
he writei (scribit), and that he rum (currit). These assertions are 
Verbs. No complete sentence can be formed without a Verb. A Verb 
is the principal word in a sentence, therefore it is called ** verbum" the 
word. 

The subject of the Verb is the word about 
which the assertion is made. 

Obs. In the sentences piUr scrlblt — ^the boy writes— piWr eftrrlt— 
the boy runs — puer, the boy, is the subject, because it is the word 
about which the assertions (of vyriting and running) are made. 

An Active or Transitive Verb is one in which 
the action passes on to a Noun following, as 

piier scribit epistolanij the boy writes a letter.^ 

• 

Oba. Here the action passes on (as it were) from the verb scribit to 
the word epistolarrit a letter. This word, to which the action passes on, 
is called tiie object of the Verb. An Active Verb expresses such an 
action as requires the addition of an object to complete the sense. The 
object may be either expressed or vrnderstood; if we say, "the boy 
writes" — ^we must mean, that he writes a letter or something; if we 
say, " the boy eats," we must mean, that he eats bread or something. 

A Neuter or Intransitive Verb is one in which 
the action is limited to the subject of the Verb, 



*•* In order to avoid embarrassing the learner, I have here limited my- 
self to an explanation of Transitive and Intransitive Verbs simply. ** Irre^ 
gutarVerbSf DefectiveVerba^ etc., are explained under theix T^-e^^O^^X^Ra^s^' 

1. Transitive from transeOy to pass over, \i^w^« \5aft wi'assok. '^"^aass«» ^s^*^ 
horn the subject to the object. 
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and does not pass on to a Noun following, as piier 
nd€t, the boy laughs, piier currity the boy runs.^ 

Obs, Here the words, rldH (laughs) and currit (runs), are limited to 
the suhject, pner (the hoy). Intransitive Verhs do not require the ad- 
dition of an ohject in order to complete the sense. The notion of 
activity contained in such words as " he runs"—** he springs" — ** he 
vaults'^is limited to the person who runs, springs, or vaults ; there- 
fore, although these Verbs do imply activity, they are not Active or 
Transitive Verbs, because the action is limited to the subject, and does 
not pass on to a Noun following. 

Transitive Verbs have two Voices, the Active 
Voice ending in o, as amo, I love, and the Pas- 
sive Voice ending in or, as amor^ I am loved. 

The Active Voice represents the subject as 
acting upon the object; as piier legit Ubrum, the 
boy reads the book. 

The Passive Voice represents the object as 
' acted upon by the subject, as Uber legitUr a pHerOy 
the book is read by the boy.* 

Intransitive Verbs have properly no Passive 
Voice, because they have no object. 

Ohs, Whenever a Passive Voice is formed from Intransitive Verbs, 
it is only as an Impersonal Verb, or in the Infinitive Mood, as curri- 
tUTf ** running is taking place," i.e,, ** they run", itari jvibet, ** he 
orders that a halt should be made." 

Personal Verbs are those which have different 
Persons, as ego currOj I run, tic curris, ihou run- 
nest. 

Impersonal Verbs are those which have not 



1. These Verbs are called Neuter—neither, because they are neither 

Active nor Passive. They are also called Intrcmeitvoe, from in not, and 

tranteo, to pass over, because the action does not pose over from the subject 

to an object. 

£, Passive, from JPatioTf to suffer; because the object tmfere, or under* 

Sves sn action. 
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different persons, but are used in the Third Per- 
son Singular only, and have no Personal Nomina- 
tive Case, as delectat, it delights, jiivat, it benefits. 



THE MOODS. 

A Mood expresses the manner of the action or 
state denoted by the Verb. 

Verbs have Four Moods or manners of repre- 
senting a state or action. The Indicative, the 
Imperative, the Subjunctive or Potential, and 
the Infinitive.^ 

The Indicative Mood declares a matter simply 
or unconditionally, as piier scribit, the boy is 
writing; or it asks a question, as scnbis tUy are 
you writing? 

Obt. The Indicadve Mood expresses actual existence. — Arnold. 

The Imperative Mood commands, exhorts, 
entreats, or permits, and with a negative it im- 
plies prohibition, as scribe^ write, venly come, 
ne peccd, do not sin. 

The Subjunctive or Potential Mood speaks of 
matters as conceived by the mind, or dependent 
on other circumstances.^ 



^ 1. Indicatifje from mcUcare, to indicate (simply or absolutely). Imvera' 
tivcy from imperare, to command. /Suiiiunciive, from std^ungere, to subjoin. 
Potential, from posse, to be able. Ir^frdtive, from infimtus, unlimited, be- 
cause it is not limited to any particular subject. 

2. Madyig and Dr. Kennedy dass the Subjunctive and Potential under 
one head — ^the Coxjunctive Mood. 

Donaldson, Dr. Smitii, Arnold, axid others retain th« ds^Ssi^ti&'^^^^^'v^ 
glyen above. 
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It is called Subjunctive when it is subjoined to 
another word or clause of a sentence going be- 
fore it, as Kgo tU dtBcam^ I read in order that I 
may learn. 

Oht, Here discam, I may leam, is in the Subjunctive Mood. 

It is called Potential when it implies possibility 
' or duty, and it is generally distinguished by the 
signs, may^ can^ mightj wouJd^ coidd^ should, or 
ought, as amdvlssem, I should have loved. 

The Infinitive Mood represents a matter in 
an indefinite manner, without reference to num- 
her or person, as amdre, to love. 

Ohs, The Infinitive is not properly a mood, for it represents no mo- 
dification of the notion of the Verb, but the simple notion itself. It 
is reckoned, however, amongst the Moodi, just as the Nominative is 
amongst the oases.— ^moM. 

The Infinitive Mood possesses inflected forms 
which are called the Gerunds and Supines. 



THE GEBUNBS. 



The Active Voice has three Gerunds ending 
in diy doy dmn; as &m*afu2z, of loving, iim-dndd, 
in loving, im-dndrnn, to love. 

Ohs. The Gerund is properly a Verbal Neuter Substantive, which is 
declined in tiie Singular only. Its inflections, di, do, and dum are 
used as oblique cases (tf the Inflnitive. It oorrespcmds with the Eng- 
lish Verbal Substantive in ing. 



THE SUPINES. 

The Supine of the Active Voice ends in um. 

Ods, The Supine mum is generally used atter Veib^ of Motion. 
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. The Supine of the Passive Voice ends in u. 

Obt, The Snpine in tt is generally used after AcUectives, such as 
fkOMh omAbUU, etc. 



THE PABTICIPLES.^ 



The Active Voice has two Participles, the 
Present Participle ending in arts or ens^ and the 
Future Participle ending in uriisj as amdnSy lov- 
ing, amaturiis, about to love. 

The Passive Voice has two Participles, the 
Past Participle ending in t«5, and the Participle 
in dus, called also the Gerundive, as amdtuSy 
loved, amdndiisj to be loved.^ 

Obs. Participles are so called firom parUeipare, to partake, because 
they partake of the nature of hoQx Verb and Adjective. They have the 
Tenses and governing power of a Verb, and are declined like Adjec- 
tives. The Participles are Verbal Adjectives. The Gerunds and Su- 
pines are Verbal Substantives. 

Obs, A Participle is a Verbal Adjective differing from other A^ec- 
tives by carrying with it a notion of time.-^Amold. 



THE TENSES. 

A Tense indicates the time of the state or 
action denoted by the Verb. 

Verbs have Six Tenses: Three of these, the 
Present, the Preter-Imperfect, and the Future 
Imperfect denote unfinished action, as amo, I am 
loving, arndbdnij I was loving, amdbd, I will love.* 



1. See Madmg. Chap, xiii., Sec. 97, and Zumpt, Sec. 86. 

2. See jDr. SmUh's Pnndpia Latina, p. 88, and Dr, KswMdvi*^ "^v^vs^isi^ 
live Latin Qxammar, p. 23. 
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The other three, — the Preter-Perfect, the 
Preter-Pluperfect, and the Future-Perfect denote 
completed action, as amdvl, I have loved, amdve- 
ram, I had loved, amdverb^ I shall have loved. ' 

The Present Tense denotes present state or 
action as ScnbOj I write, or, I am writing. 

The Preter-Imperfect Tense speaks of a thing 
that was going on, but not ended, at some time 
past, as amdbamy I was loving. It also indicates 
habit or custom, as scnhebam, I used to write. 

The Preter-perfect Tense speaks of an action 
lately done, as scnpsl^ I have written. 

The Preter-pluperfect Tense denotes past action 
completed in past time, as smpseram^ I had 
written. 

The Future-Imperfect Tense denotes future 
time, simply or absolutely, as sciiiam, I shall 
write. 

The Future-perfect Tense denotes that an 
action will be completed, at or before the time 
of some other future event or action, as quum 
scrlpserOf profzciscar, when I shall have written, 
I will depart. 

Obs, This Tense is often improperly called the Future Subjunctive. 
It has the signification of the Indicative Mood, and corresponds to the 
Second Future in English. 



NUMBERS AND PERSONS OF THE VERB. 

Verbs have Two Numbers, the Singular and 
the Plural, and Three Persons in each Number, 
as 





Singular, 


Plural. 


Am-o, 


Ihve 


Am-dmils, We love. 


Am-(i«, 


thou lovest, 


Am-atU, ye fove. 


Am-at, 


he loves f 


Am-ant, the^ hve^ 
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The Latiu Verb forms its Persons by inflection^ 
that is, by changing its terminations. 

The English Verb forms only two of its per- 
sons by Inflection — the Second and the Third 
Person Singular. 



V 



CONJUGATION OF VERBS ACTIVEX 

The Conjugation of a Verb is its regular for- 
mation and arrangement according to Voices, 
Moods, Tenses, Numbers, and Persons. 

Latin Verbs have Four Conjugations, which 
are known by the characteristic Vowels. 

The First Conjugation is known by a long 

before re in the Infinitive; as amare, to 

love. 
(Except rfar^, to give, which makes a short). 
The Second Conjugation is known by e long 

before re in the Infinitive; as monere, to 

advise. 
The Third Conjugation is known by e short 

before re in the Infinitive; as regere, to 

rule. 
The Fourth Conjugation is known by i long 

before re in the Infinitive; as audire, to 

hear. 



1. In the Edition of the Eton Latin Grammar (from which I am now 
writing), printed at Eton in 1758, the above heading is nven as Deden- 
sion of verbs Begidar, bnt the term CoMugaMon has been long established 
by conventional nsage. The Romans originally employed the term decUnare 
in denoting the inflections of a Verb. We have extended the meaning of 
the word Conjugatio (which implies merely dasnficatum), and it now in- 
elades the inflection of the Verb as well as its clasBiilcQ.ti<m. 
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STEM FORMS OF THE CONJUGATIONS. 

The Present Infinitive is the great distinguishing feature of the 
Verbs as the Genitive Singular is of the Nouns. 

The different manners in which the terminations of Moods, Tenses, 
Numbers, and Persons are united with the stem of the Verb, render it 
necessary to divide all Verbs into Four Classes. 

The Hrst Conjugation comprises all Verbs whose stems end in a, as 
dmHre. The Infinitive of Verbs of this Conjugation always ends in 

The Second Conjugation comprises all Verbs whose stems end in e — 
as mone-Oi I admonish ; mom-re^ to admonish* The Infinitive of this 
Conjugation always ends in -ire. 

The Third or Consonant Conjugation comprises all Verbs whose 
stems end in a Consonant or the Vowel u — as tcrib-o, I write; tcrih- 
irey to write; minu-Ot I lessen; minu-iret to lesson. The Infinitive of 
Verbs of the Third Conjugation invariably ends in -ire — ^as faciOf 
facere. 

The Fourth Conjugation comprises those Verbs whose stems end in 
i, which is retained in all the Moods and Tenses — as auM-o, I hear; 
audi-e-ham, I heard; audi-vi, I have heard; audi-re, to hear. The 
Infinitive of the Fourth Conjugation invariably ends in -Ire, 



Verbs Active in o are conjugated after these 
examples: — 

1. Am-o, Hm-ds, Hm-dm^ Hm-dr^; Hm-dndi, &ai-dndo, 
^m-dndiim ; Mi-dtum^ }km-dtu ; km-dns, km-dturus ; to love. 

2. Doc-^6i, doc-^«, doc-ui, d6c-^r^; djoQ-endi, doc-em2o, 
d6c-endum ; doct-ttm, doct-u ; d6c-^w«, doct-t/rw*, to teach 

3. L6g-o, l6g-?«, I6g-f , V^g'M ; l^g-endi, l6g-endo, l6g-en- 
diim ; lect-ww, lect-w, iSg-^rw, iSct-wrtw, to read. 

4. kxjA'Xo, aud-)f«,. aud-M, aud-fr^, dSidi-iendiy dLvA-lendO, 
BLVLdii'endum ; aud4ti(m, aud-i^il ; aud-f^na, 2i,vA-ituru9, to hear. 



EXPLANATION. 

A Latin Verb consists of two parts — ^the Root and the Inflection. 
The root of the Verb is that part of it which remains unchanged. The 
inflections are its variable terminations. There are three spe(Sal Roots. 

The Present Indicative, the Perfect Indicative, the Supine, and the 
Present Infinitive are selected as the Principal Parts of the Latin 
Verbs, for the following reasons : — 

The Present Indicative contains the Jir<t or general root, thus &m-^. 
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contains the root am, and from it are formed the Tenses of the Present 
XinO) thus from 

1. 'Am-6, comes ean-Abdm, am-dhd, san-dtd, am-^, am-dr^, am- 
Ari, am-dfw, am-d7^1, om-&ndd, taa-AndUm, am-AndHs, 

The Perfect Indicative contains the Second Root, or the Boot of the 
Perfect line, thus Urn, of the Present is formed into UmAv — ^the Boot of 
the Perfect line, as 

2.' Amav-I, amav-^am, amav-^rim, &mkv-U8em, 4mav-lro, amav- 
iise. 

The Supine in um contains the Third Boot ; thus from the First 
Boot, am, in am-o, is formed the Third Boot, dm&t, and from this 
Third Boot are formed the Latter Supine, the Past Participle and the 
Future in rus, as 

3. Amat-um, amat-tf, amat-iU, amki-Hrus, 

The Infinitive Present also appears in the Conjugation, because it 
is the great distinguishing feature of the Verbs. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. No. 7. 

1. What do you mean by " A Verb f* What do you understand by 
the " Subject of a Verb ?" Illustrate your meaning by an ex- 
ample. Clearly explain the distinction between an Active and a 
Neuter Verb? Is "he runs" an Active Verb? Give reasons for 
what you assert about the Verb "he runs?" 

2. How many Voices have Transitive Verbs? Why have Intran- 
sitive Verbs (properly speaking) no Passive Voice ? What ex- 
pedients are adopted occasionally in order to supply this defi- 
ciency? 

3. What do you mean by "a Mood?" How many Moods have 
Verbs ? What do you mean by the Indicative, the Imperative, 
the Subjunctive, and Infinitive Moods, respectively? By what 
other name is the Subjunctive Mood known, and when ? Is the 
Infinitive (properly speakiag) a Mood? Give reasons for your* 
assertion. 

4. What Inflected forms does the Latin Infinitive possess? What 
do you mean by "the Gerunds" and "the Supines?" and what 
Parts of Speech do you consider them to be? 

6. What are Participles ? Why are they so called? How many 
Participles are there in the Active Voice ? What is the Parti- 
ciple in dtu, and what other name has it ? 

6. What do you mean by " a Tense?" How many Tenses are there 
in the Latin Verb ? Explain the difference between the Future 
Imperfect Tense and the Future Perfect Tense. 

7. How does the Latin Verb form its Persons? What are the only 
Persons of the English Verb which are formed by Inflection ? 

8. What dJ you mean by the term Conjugation ? How many Con- 
jugations are there? How are they distinguished, respectively? 
Can you give any reason for the General Division of Liitiaa.\«a?«%. 
into Four Conjugations. 
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ACTIVE VOICE. 

FIRST CONJUGATION. 

Kegular Verbs of the First Conjugation form 
the Preterperfect Tense in dvi, and the Active 
Supine in dtum. 

Am-5, amav-1, amat-wm, am-5r?, to love. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense-^o, or am.^ 

Sing. Am-o I love, do love, or am loving 

hm-ds, Thou lovest, dost love, or art loving 

km-dt. He loveth, doth love, or is loving 

Plur. Am-amuSf We love, do love, or are loving 

&m-(Ui8, Ye love, do love, or are loving 

ftm-owt, They love, do love, or are loving 

Preterimperfect Teme — did or was. 

Sing. Am-ahdm, I did love, or was loving 

kai-abas. Thou didst love, or was loving 

km-abdt, He did love, or was loving 

Plur. Am-ahdmus, We did love, or were loving 



&m'ahatl8t 


Ye did 


love, or were loving 


&m-aAant, 


They did 


love, or were loving 




Preterperfect Tense— hwe. 


Sing. AmdV't, 


I 


loved, or have loved 


&mav-istt. 


Thou 


lovedst, or hast loved 


UmaV'U, 


He 


loved, or has loved 


Plur. AmaV'lmtls, We 


loved, or have loved 


Ikmav-UtU, 


Ye 


loved, or have loved 


kmav-erunt or erS, They 


loved, or have loved 



1. The EnglUh Verb has three distinct forms for the Present Indicative 
where the Latin has one Inflected form only. * 

" I loTe," ** I do lore," and '* I am loTing," are all rendered into Latin by 
the single form am-o. In English, **I love," is the simple form; **I do 
Jove, "is the eaphaUo fonn, and " I am loving," is the progressive form. 
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Preterpluperfect Teme — ^had. 

Sing, kmav-erdm, I had loved 

amav-^as, Thou hadst loved 

amaV'^dt, He had loved 

Plur. Amav-eramiis, We had loved 

&niav-^rati8. Ye had loved 

&maV'erant, They had loved 

First Future, or Future Imperfect Tense — shall or will. 

Sing. Am-dbd, I shall or will love 

ikm-abis, Thou shalt or wilt lovo 
^m-aUt, He shall or will love 

Plur. Am-abtmiiSf We shall or will love 
&m-a6ttM, Ye shall or will love 
^m-abunty They shall or will love 

Second Future, or Future Perfect Tense — shall have.^ 

Amdv-ero, I shall have loved 
kmaV'Ms, Thou shalt have loved 
timav-Sritf He shall have loved 
Plur. Amav-erimiis, We shall have loved 
amav-eritts. Ye shall have loved 
^anav-erint, They shall have loved 

IMPERATIVE MOOD.a 

No First Person. 

Present Tense, 

Sing. Am-a, Love thou | Plur. Am-dte, Love ye 

Future Tense, 

Sing, Am-ato, thou shalt love I Plur. Am-atot^, ye shall love 
Axn-ato, he shall love | Am-anto, they shall love 

1. The Ihiture Perfect or Second Future is often (improperly) classed with 
the SnbJTinctiye Mood. 

In inserting the Fntnre Perfect in the Indicative, I have followed the ex- 
ample of Madvig, Zumjatf Dr. Kennedy, Dr, Smith, Arnold, Anthon, and 
other eminent grammarians. 

2. This division of the Imperative Mood is given in accordance with the 
views of Madvig, Zumpt, Dr. Kennedy, and Dr. Smith. AH good Ghram- 
marians nniversally consider the old arrangement of this Mood as q^ute 
erroneous. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE, OR POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense — ^may or can. 

Sing. Am-^m, I may or can love 

&m-^9, Thou mayest or canst love 
&m-^t, He may or can love 

Plur. Am-dmiis, We may or can love 
i^-etis, Ye may or can love 
&m-^nt, They may or can love 

Preterimperfect Tense — ^might, could, would, should, or ought. 

Sing. Am-dr^m, I might or could love 
kaiHvreSt Thou mightest or couldst love 
kaiHvrSt, He might or could love 

Plur. Am-aremus, We might or could love 
am-ar^«M, Ye might or could love 
am-ar^n^. They might or could love 

Preterpeffect Tense — may or can have. 

Sing. Amav-Mm, I may have loved 
SLmav-^ris, Thou mayest have loved 
Bmav-^ritt He may have loved 

Plur. Amav-^rimus, We may have loved 
SLfna/o-Mtis,^ Ye may have loved 
SLmav-^rmt, They may have loved 

Preterpluperfect Tense — ^might, would, should, or ought to 

have. 

Sing. Amav-iss^Mf I might have loved 
SLmav4sses, Thou mightest have loved 
Kcaav-issit, He might have loved 

Plur. AmaV'issemUs, We might have loved 
Bmav'issetis Ye might have loved 
sjnav-issent, They might have loved 



1. The anantity of -nffiiM and -ritia in this Tense has been a caose of 
dispute to tne old grammarians. The poets make the i oommoo, bnt nsage 
aadpJUJoJogioal reaBoning are in fbTonr of the long u^Jknaldscn, 
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FiUure Imperfect Tense.^ 

Sing. Am-aturus sim, I may bo about to love 

eaai-cUiwrus sis, Thou majest be about to lore 

sm-aturus sit, He may be about to love 

Plur. Am-cauri simiis, We may be about to love 

Bm-aturi sitls, Ye may be about to love 

Bm-cUuri sint, They may be about to love 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

Am-ar^, to love. 

Perfect and Pluperfect Tense. 
AmaV'iss^t to have loved. 

Future Tense. 
Amatu-rum esse, to be about to love. 

OEBUND. 

Aman-^f , of loving 

AmBH-do^ in loving 

Amaa-dum, to love 

SUPINES. 

Active. Passive, 

Amat-wm, to love Amat-w, to be loved 

PABTIGIPLES.^ 

Present Tense. Future. 

Am-ans, loving Amat-wriw, about to love. 

1. I liave inserted this Tense on the authority of Donaldson^ Madtng, 
Vcdpuy Dr, Smith, and Dr, Eermedu, 

*vrhis Tense is nsed after a Conjunction requiring a Subjunctiye. Thus, 
since I ahaU he, cum fhtums sim; / doubt whether I shall love, dubito an 
amaturus sim; ^any one toere to receive a heneftt, n quis beneficinm accep- 
turns esset ; If I am to do so, or J(f lam going, or am about to do so, quod si 
aim fiactums.'^— Fo^oy. 

2. Amarn is deolmed like Fhtdms, Amaturus ia deoilinfid ^^ Bai«a^. 
See the Declension of the AcijectlTeB. 
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FOEBIATION OF THE TENSES. 
FORMATION OF THE PBESEHT UKE. 

(From the first Boot Am.) 



Ikdic. Present, 




Am-o 


Preterimperfect, 




Am-abdm 


Future, 




Am-abo 


Impebatite 




Am-a 


Potent. Present, 




Am-^ 


Preterimperfect, 




Am-ar^ 


Infin. Present, 




Am-ar^ 


Partic. Present^ 




km-ans 




• 


Am-andt 


Gerunds. 


Am-ando 




Am-andum 



formation of the preter line. 
(From the Second Boot Amav.) 

Indic. Preterperfect, Amav-t 

Preterpluperfect, Amav-irdm 

Potent. Preterperfect, Amav-Mm 

Preterpluperfect, Amav^Us^ 

Future, Amot^^d 

Infin. Preterperfect, Amav^ss^ 

(Formation from the Third Boot Amat.) 
Partic. Future in rut Ajnat-urus 



MODEL EXAMFLES-^o be Coigogated like Amd). 

Laud'6, I praise; mftt-d, I change; 6m-d, I adorn; p&r-d, I pre- 
pare; pUgn-o, I fight; ift<ilc-d, I judge; cW-«, I contend; clAm-i, I 
exclaim. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION, 

Regular Verbs of the Second Conjugation form 
the Preterperfect Tense in we, and the Active 
Supine in ztum. 

Mon-^5, m6nu-i„ m6nit-wm, mon-er^, to advise. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present T(CTiw— do or am. 

Sing. Mon-^d, I advise, do advise, or am advising 

mon-es, Thou advisest, dost advise, or art advising 
mon-St, He adviseth, doth advise, or is advising 

Plur. M6n-^.u«, We advise, do advise, or are advising 
mon-etU Ye advise, do advise, or are advising 
mon-^n*, They advise, do advise, or are advising 

Preterimperfect Tense — did or was. 

Sing. Mon-ebdm, I did advise, or was advising 

mon-ebds, Thou didst advise, or wast advising 

mon-ebat. He did advise, or was advising 

Plur. M6n-ebdmu8, We did advise, or were advising 

mon-ebatisj Ye did advise, or were advising 

m6n-eba7it, Thej did advise, or were advising 

Preterperfect Tense — ^have. 

Sing. Monii-t. I advised, or have advised 

moni^'isti. Thou advisest, or hast advised 

monii-tt. He advised, or hath advised 

Plur. MoJiijL'im'&s, We advised, or have advised 

m6nu-t8<?g. Ye advised, or have advised 

moTm-erunt, vel er^, They advised, or have advised 

Preierphj^perfeot Term — ^had. 

Sing. Monu-^ram, I had advised 

m6nti-^5s , Thou hadst advised 

m6ii\i-erdt. He had advised 

PInr. Momn-^dmusy We had advised 

. monu-erdtUi Ye had advised 

monii-^an^. They haft. %&s{\^^^ 
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First Futmef or Future Imperfect Tense — shall or will. 



Sing. M6ng-6d 

mone-blt, 
Plur. M6n6-Mmw«, 
mon^'bUtSf 
mone-burU, 



I shall or will advise 
Thou shalt or wilt advise 
He shall or will advise 
We shall or will advise 
Ye shall or will advise 
They shall or will advise 



Second Future or Future Perfect Tense — shall have. 



Sing. Monii-^ro, 
mSnii-^m, 
monu-^Prit, 

Plur! M6n\l'Mmus, 
m6nU'Mtis, 
m6nU'Mnty 



I shall have advised 
Thou shalt have advised 
He shall have advised 
We shall have advised 
Ye shall have advised 
They shall have advised 



THE IMPERATIVE MOOD.^ 

No First Person. 

Present Tense, 

Sing. M5n-^, Advise thou | Plur. M5n-^t^, Advise ye 

FtUure Tense, 

S. M5n-^td,Thou shalt advise I P. M6n-^^^, Ye shall advise 
mon-etd. He shall advise | mon-^ntd,They shall advise 

SUBJUNCTIVE, OR POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense — may or can. 

Sing. M^n^-dm, I may or can advise 

Thou mayest or canst advise 



Plur. 



m6n^'dt, 
M6n^'dmil8^ 
m6n^-dtis, 
mon^-antt 



He may or can advise 
We may or can advise 
Ye may or can advise 
They may or can advise 



1. The Imperative has two Tenses. The Present Tense has the Second 
Persons only. The Future Tense has hoth the Second and Third Persons. 
The IVesent Tense is used in entreating as well as in commanding. The 
Future Tense is more emphatic; it is more particularly usod Ie oosnmand- 
Jttjgr, and it is alwajB employed in legal formularies. 
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Preterimperfect Tense — ^might, could, would, should, or ought. 

Sing. Mone-r^m, I might or could adyise 

mone-res. Thou mightest or couldst advise 

mone-r^«, He might or could advise 

Plur. Mone-remiiSt We might or could advise 

mone-retts, Ye might or could advise 

mone-r^w^, They might or could advise 

Preterperfect Tense — ^may, or can have. 



Sing. Monii-^r^w, 
monu-^r)^, 
m6nu-^r}t, 

Plur. Monu-Wwtt2«, 
monii-mtts, 
monii-^nTit, 



I may have advised 
Thou mayest have advised 
He may have advised 
We may have advised 
Ye may have advised 
They may have advised 



Preterpluperfect Tense — might, would, should, or ought 
to have. 



Sing. Monu-iss^, 
monii-lss^tf, 
TQjomi-issety 

Plur. 'M.owjL'issemus, 
raoiTd'lsseUSj 
monii-mewt. 



I might have advised 
Thou mightest have advised 
He might have advised 
We might have advised 
Ye might have advised 
They might have advised 



Future Imperfect Teme?- 



Sing. yLon-iturus sim, 
TdoTLMurus sis, 
TOjSiL-Uurus sit, 

Plur. M.6n'Uim simiis, 
mon4f tin sitis, 
moU'iturl sint. 



I may be about to advise 
Thou mayest be about to advise 
He may be about to advise 
We may be about to advise 
Ye may be about to advise 
They may be about to advise 



1. The Fntore Imperfect Tense of fhe SnbjnnctiTe Mood is compoimded 
of the Fntore Participle of the Verb and the Present Subjunctive of the 
Auxiliary Verb Sum, 

I have retained the arrangement of fhe Eton Grammar and placed the 
Verb Sum at the end of the Active Voice, in order that the Pupil may learn 
the Four Cox^ugations Active immediately in connection with the e^la- 
nations which precede them, and also since the use of fifwm.^%&viS!Lks£sS£k»r^N 
18 confined chiefly to the Passive Voice. 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present Term, 

Mon-gr^, To advise 

Freterperfect and Preterpluperfect Tense. 
Monu-m^y To have advised 

Future Tense. 
Mon^trurUm ess^, To be about to advise 

OEBUND. 

Monen-dif Of advising 



monen-idy 
monetL'dum, 



In advising 
To advise 



SUPINBB. 

Active. Passive. 

Monit-tim, to advise. Monit-tl, to be advised. 

PABTICIPLES. 

Present Tense, Fvture. 

Mon-enSf advising. Monit-uruSf about to advise. 



FORMATION OF THE TENSES. 
FOBUATION OF THE PBESENT LINE. 

(Prom the First Boot M&n.) 



Indic. Present, 


Mon-^O 


Preterimperfect, 


^6n-ebdm 


Future, 


Uon-ebo 


Imperative, 


Mon-^ 


Potent. Present, 


Mon-^dm 


Preterimperfect, 


M5n-^r^m 


Infin. Present, 


M5n-^i'<^ . 


Partic. Present, 


Mon-ins 


' 


M6n'endl 


Gerunds. 


Mon-endo 


, 


'M.6urendum 
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FORMATION OF THE FBETBB LINE. 

(From the Second Koot Mdnu,) 

Indic. Preterperfect, M6nu4 

Preterpluperfect. "Monu-erdm 

Potent. Preterperfect, Monu-erim 

Preterpluperfect, Monu-issem 

Future, Monu-^rd 

Infinit. Preterperfect, M5nu-me 

(Formation from the Third Root Mdntt.) 

GrT«Ti^x,« f M6hU-um 

^^^^^^^- 1 Monit-u 

Partio. Future in rus, Monit-urus 



MODEL EXAMPLES— (To be Coiyugated like Moneo.) 

Dde-^o, I teach; Mb-Ht I have; prah-io, I afford; prdhib-io, I 
forbid; cdhlb-ioy I restrain; terr-io, I terrify. 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 

Reg.^, rex-2, rSct-wm, reg-^^, to rule. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense — do or am. 

Sing. R^g-o, I rule, do rule, or am ruling 

r^g-is. Thou rulest, dost rule, or art ruling 

r^g-U, He ruleth, doth rule, or is ruling 

Plur. B^g'imus, We rule, do rule, or are ruling 

r^g-Uls, Ye rule, do rule, or are ruling 

rgg-Mwt, They rule, do rule, or are ruling 

Preterimperfect Tense — did or was. 

Sing. 'R&g-ebdm, I did rule, or was ruling 

r^g-ebas. Thou didst rule or wert rule 

r^g-ebdt. He did rule, or was ruling 

Plur. 'E&g-ebamus, We did rule, or were ruling 

r^g-ebatis, Te did rule, or were ruling 

T^g-ehant, They did rile, or ^et^ Tvii:\:s\%. 



Preterperfect Tense — have. 


Rex-i, 


1 ruled, or have ruled 


reX'Uti, 


Thou rtdedst, or hast ruled 


rex-^t, 


He ruled, or hath ruled 


Rex-MM«, 


We ruled, or have ruled 


r6x-w«i«, 


Ye ruled, or have ruled 


i^x-erUnt, vel -ere. 


They ruled, or have ruled 


Preterplvperfect Tense — ^had. 


Rex-«fram, 


I had ruled 


rex-eras, 


Thou hadst ruled 


rex-er&t. 


He had ruled 


'Rex-eramiis, 


We had ruled 


rex-eratis. 


Ye had ruled 


lex-erant, 


They had ruled 
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Sing. 
Plur. 

Sing. 
Plur. 



First Future, or Fvlture Imperfect Tense — ^shall (rr will. 

Sing. R6g-c^m, I shall or will rule 

r6g-^5. Thou shalt or wilt rule 

r^g-«t. He shall or will rule 

Plur. R6g-emw«, We shall or will rule 

T^^^tis, Ye shall or will rule 

r^g-ent. They shall or will rule 

Second Future, or Future Perfect Tense — shall have, will have. 

Sing. Rex-^rp, I shall have ruled 

rex-m«. You will have ruled 

rex-^1*, He will have ruled 

Plur. ^Qfx-erimus, We shall have ruled 

rex-m«w. Ye will have ruled 

rex-mnt, They will have ruled 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
No First Person. 
Present Tense, 
Sing. R^g^, Rule thou | Plur. ^g-lte, Rule ye 

Future Tense. 

B. mg'Uo, Thou shalt rule I P. Rfig-iftcJi^, Ye shall rule 
r^g'ito. He shall rule | rfeg-unto, They shall rule 
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SUBJUNCTIVE, OR POTENTIAL MOOD. 
'Preseni Tefn^e^-mssf or can. 
Sing. E^g-am, I may or can rule 

r6g-as, Thou mayest or canst rule 

r^g-a^ He may or can rule 

Plur. K6g-omt2«, We may or can rule 

r6g-at?«, Ye may or can rule 

rSg-an«, They may or can rule 

PreterimperfsGt Teme — might, could, would, should, or 
ought. 

Sing. B^g-^r^m, I might or could rule 

reg-eres, Thou mightest or couldst rule 

T^g-eretf He might or could rule 

Plur. "R^g-eremus, We might or could rule 

reg-^et?«. Ye might or could rule 

T^g-erent, They might or could rule 

Preterperfect Tense — may or can have. 

Sing. "Rex-enm, I may have ruled 

rex-erts, Thou mayest have ruled 

rex-erit, He may have ruled 

Plur. ^ex-erimits. We may have ruled 

rex-eriUSf Ye may have ruled 

rex-mnt. They may have ruled 

Preterplupetfect Tiwwe-^v^ould, might, could, or ought to have. 

Sing. Kex-W5»m, I would have ruled 

reX'isseSf Thou wouldst have ruled 

reX'isset, He would have, ruled 

Plur. "ReX'tssemus, We would have ruled 

reX'issetiSt Ye wo^ld have ruled 

TGX-issent, They would have ruled 

FiUure Imperfect Tense, 

Sing. "Rec-turiU sim, I may be about to rule 

reC'turus sis, Thou mayest be about to rule 

rec-turus sit, He may be about to rule 

Plur. "Rec-turi simus, We may be about to rule 

rec-turi, sitis, Ye may be about to rule 

rec-^«n sint, They may \)^ «Joo\iX. V^ "kv^^^ 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present Teme, 

Reg-M, To rule 

PreteTperfec!t> and Preterplwpejfect Teme, ' 
B^x-lsse, To have ruled 

Future Tense, 
'BJdci'uriim essS, To be about to rule 



OBBUKD. 




ESg§n-ii, 
Itegen-(fe, 
'B&g^Vi'dilm, 


Of ruling 
In ruling 
To rule 


SUPIVES. 

Active, 


Passive. 


Rect-wm, to rule 


Rect-w, to be ruled 


PABTIOIPLES. 


Present Tense, 


FvJture m rus. 


R^gens, ruling R§ct-Mni«, about to rule. 



FOBMATION OF THE PBE8EMT LIME. 

(From the First Root i%.) 



Indic. 


Present, 


mg-6 




Preterimperfect, 


Bidg-eh&m 




Future, 


BjQg-dM 


Imfebative, 




mg'S 


Potent. 


Present, 


mg-dm 




Preterimperfect, 


"S^g^r^ 


Infin. 


Present, 


'B&g'irS 


Pabtic. 


Present, 


"Bj^g^ns 




■ 


BJI^g-endi 


Gebunds. 


mg-endd 




"R^g-endum 
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FOBMATION OF THE PBBTBB LIME. 

(From the Second Boot Bex.) 

Indic. Preterperfect, Bex-f 

Preterplupeifect, Eex-^ram 

Potent. Preterperfect, Rex-Mw 

Preterpluperfect, iLex-issSm 

Future, 'Rex-erd 

Infinit. Preterperfect, Hex-isse 

(Formations from the Third Root Beet) 
.Partic. Future in ru$, Rect-wnw 



MODEL EXAMPLES— (To be Coiyugated like RSgd,) 

Jun-g6,liom; dlc-o, I say; duc^o, I lead, tig-o, I cover, vih-d, I 
cany. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

Regular Verbs of the Fourth Conjugation form 
the Preterperfect in m, and the Supine in itum. 

Aud-?c;, audiv-2, atidit-ttm, aui-zr?, to hear} 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tenser^-do or am. 
Sing. Aud-w, I hear, do hear, or am hearing 

aud-w, Thou hearest, dost hear, or art hearing 

aud-i«, He heareth, doth hear, or is hearing 

Plur. Aud-mw5, We hear, do hear, or are hearing 
aiid-fi^s, Ye hear, do hear, or are hearing 
Sknd'iunt, They hear, do hear, or are hearing 

1. Great variety of opinion exists frith regard to the proper dirision of 
the First Root and Terminations of Audio, chiefly in eonseqnence of the 
letter i being by some considered as belonging to the Root, and by others 
not, and also (on the supposition that it does belong to the Root), because it 
disappears at intervals in the Present Line. 

In the division of the Root and Temunations of the Present Line^ I h&ve 
followed the anthorily of Huddiman^ Zwmpt, Dr. Snd\K<^I>t.^«^t«»«A^^^'Ma.^ 
Anthon. 
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VERBS. 



Pret£n'nvperfect Tertse—Axdi or was. 



Sing, ka^-uham, 

Plur. k\xdi-lehdmu8, 
BXidi'lehdtis^ 
9xxdi-iebdntt 



I did hear, or was hearing 
Thou didst hear, or wert hearing 
He did hear, or was hearing 
We did hear, or were hearing 
Ye did hear, or were hearing 
They did hear, or were hearing 



Freterpevfect Tense — ^have. 

Sing. Audiv-i I heard, or have heard 

audlY-tstt, Thou heardst, or hast heard 

audiv-iJt, He heard, or hath heard 

Plur. Audiv-?ww«, We heard, or have heard 

audlv-w«/s, ^ Ye heard, or have heard 

audlv-^MTii, vel -er^. They heard, or have heard 



Preterplwperfect Teme — ^had. 



Sing. Aiidiv-^rawi, 
audiv-^ra», 
audiv-^r^t, 

Plur. Audiv-^ramw«, 
audlv-^af^, 
audiv-^rant, 



I had heard 
Thou hadst heard 
He had heard 
We had heard 
Ye had heard 
They had heard 



First Future^ or FtUure Imperfect Tense — shall or will. 

Sing. Aud-^am, I shall hear 

aud-i^s. Thou shalt hear 

tiud-Ut, He shall hear 

Plur. Aud'iemuSf We shall hear 

aud-i^is. Ye shall hear 

BLud-ient, They shall hear. 

Second FtUure or Future Perfect — shall have. 



Sing. Audiv-^ro, 
audiV-^rX«, 
audiv-^t, 

Plur. Audiv-^nmM», 
SMdiv-eritis, 
audiV'Srint, 



I shall have heard 
You will have heard 
He will have heard 
We shall have heard 
Ye will have heard 
They will have heard. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

No First Person. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. Aud-f, Hear thou | Plur. kud-ite^ Hear ye 

FiUure Tense. 



S. Aud-fto, Thou shalt hear 
aud-tto. He shall hear 



P. And-ltote, Te shall hear 
aad'iunto, They shall hear 



POTENTIAL, OR SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense— m^y or can. 

Sing. Aud-Xaw, I may or can hear 

tLud'tds, Thou mayst or canst hear 

aud-t^£, He may or can hear 

Plur. Aud-UmUs, We may or can hear 

QMd'iatis, Te may or can hear 

Bud-idnt, They may or can hear. 

Preterimperfect Tense — ^might, could, would, should, or 
ought. 

Sing. Aud-tr^m, I might or could hear 

aud-tm, Thou mightest or couldst hear 

sxLd'ir^t, He might or could hear 

Plur. Aud'iremuSf We might or could hear 

&ud-iretis, Te might or could hear 

aud-ir^e, They might or could hear 

Preterperfect Tense-^meiy or can have. 

Sing. Audiv-Mw, I may have heard 

audiv-er^. Thou mayst have heard 

audiv-Mt, He may have heard 

Plur. kudiv-erimus. We may have heard 

mdiv-eritist Ye may have heard 

audiv-mnf, They moj \iw^\i«Kt^ 
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VERBS. 



Preterpluperfect Tense — might, would, should or ought to have. 



Sing. Audiv-t^^m, 
audiv-m^s, 
audiv-iM^t, 

Plur. Andiv-memiis, 
audiY'tsaetis 
audiv-Mwnt, 



I might have heard 
Thou mightest have heard 
He might have heard 
We might have heard 
Ye might have heard 
They have heard. 



FtUure'Imperfect Tense. 



Sing. AMd-Uuriis sim, 
Kud-Uurus sis, 
Bud'tturHs sit, 

Plur. A\id4tun simus, 
fiud'itun sitls, 
aud-f^2in sint, 



I may he ahout to hear 
Thou mayst be about to hear 
He may be about to hear 
We may be about to hear 
Ye may be about to hear 
They may be about to hear. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present and Praterimperfect Tense. 

Aud'ire To hear. 

Preterperfect and Preterpluperfect Tense. 

Audiv-m^, To have heard. 

Future Tense. 

Audit-writm ess6, To be about to hear. 

GEBUND. 



Aadl6n-dC, 
Audten-do, 
Audten-efum, 



Active. 
Audit-wm, to hear. 



of hearing 
in hearing 
to hear. 



SUPINES. 



Passive. 
Audit-u, to be heard. 



Present Tense. 
Audlens, hearing. 



PABTrCIPLES. 

Future m rus, 
Audit-urits, about if) hear^ 



VERBS. 
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FORMATION OF THE PRESENT LINE. 



(From the First Root Aud.) 



Indic. Present, 


Aud-w) 


Preterimperfect, 


Aud-Ubdm 


Future, 


Aud'ldm 


Imperativb, 


Aud-^ 


Potent. Present, 


Aud-mm 


Preterimperfect, 


Add-irSm 


Infin. Present, 


And-ire 


Partic. Present, 


Aud'iens 


/ 


Aud-Undi 


Gerunds. 


Aud-iendo 




And'iendum 



FORMATION OF THE PRETBR UNE. 

(From the Second Root Aiidiv,) 

Indic. Preterperfect, Audiv-i 

Preterpluperfect. Audiv-^mw 

Potent. Preterperfect, Audiy-ertm 

Preterpluperfect, Audiv-mem 

Future, Atidiv-^ 

Infinit. Preterperfect, AiXdiv-isse 



(Formation from the Third- Root Audit.) 

Supines. | 

Partic. Future in rus. 



Audit-wwi 

Audit-i2 

Auditrurus 



MODEL EXAMPLES— (To be Coiyugated like Audio.) 

Mun-id, I fortify; pan-Id^ I punish; ve«Mo, I clothe; nutr-U, I 
nourish; custod-io, I guard. 
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\t:rbs. 



PARADIGM OF THE MOODS AND TENSES. 







FIRST 


CONJUGATION. 






Present 


Indicative, 


Imper. 


Subjunctive. 


Infinitive. 


Participles. 


am-Q 


am-a 


am-em 


am- are 


am-ans 


Imperf. 


am-abam 




am-arem 


am- are 




Fut. Imp. 


am-abo 




amat-unis 
sim 


amat-iirum 

esse 


amat-urus 


Pret. Perf. 


amav-i 




amav-erim 


amav-isse 




Pluperf. 


amav-eram 




amav-iHsem 


amav-isse 




Fut. Perf. 


amav-ero 






amat-urum 
fuisse 









SECOND 


CONJUGATION. 






Present 
Impeif. . 
Fut. Imp. 


Indicative. 


Imper. 


Subjunctive. 


Infinitive. 


Participles. 


mon-eo 

mon-ebam 

mon-ebo 


mon-e 


mon-eam 
mon-erem 


mon-ere 
mon-ere 
mon-itu- 


mon-ens 
monit-urus 


Pret. Perf. 
Pluperf. 
Fut. Perf. 


monu-i 

monu-eram 

monu-ero 




monu-erim 
monu-issem 


rum esse 
monu-isse 
monu-isse 
monit-u- 

rum fuisse 









THIRD 


CONJUGATION. 






Present 
Imperf. 
Fut. Imp. 


Indicative. 


Imper. 


Subjunctive. 


Ir^nitive, 


Participles. 


reg-o 

reg-ebam 

reg-aih 


reg-e 


rcg-am 
reg-erem 


reg-ere 
reg-ere 
rect-unim 


reg-ens 
rect-urus 


Pret. Perf. 


rex-i 




rex-erim 


esse 
rex-isse 




Pluperf. 
Fut. Perf. 


rex-eram 
rex-ero 




rex-issem 


rex-isse 
rect-urum 
Msse 







FOURTH 


CONJUGATION. 






Present 
Imperf. 
Fut, Imp. 

Pret. Perf. 
Pluperf. 
Fut. Perf. 


Indicative. 


Imper. 


Subjunctive. 


Infinitive. 


Participles. 


aud-io 

aud-iebam 

aud-iam 

audiv-i 

audiv-eratn 

audiv-ero 


aud-i 


aud-iam 
aud-irem 

audiv-erim 
audiv-issem 


aud-ire 
aud-ire 
audit- urum 

esse 

audiv-isse 

audiv-isse 

audit-urum 

Msse 


aud-iens 
audit-urus 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OP THE LATIN AND 
ENGLISH VERB. 

The Persons of the Latin Verb are formed by Inflection. The Eng- 
lish Language forms only two of the Persons by Inflection — the 
Second and Third Singular. 

English Verbs have only two distinctions of Tense formed by In- 
flection, the Indefinite Present and the Indefinite Past, as love, loved, 
strike, struck ; hence the English Verb has, strictly speaking, no Fu- 
ture Tense, nor any inflected form to mark the sub- divisions of time. 
In order to supply this deficiency, Auxiliary Verbs are combined with 
the principal Verbs. 

This combination of the Auxiliary with the principal Verbs renders 
the English Language much more adapted for expressing varieties of 
time and action than the Latin is — "J torite" — "J am writing" — 
"I do torite," have in Latin only one equivalent — " seribo" "I wrote" 
and ^^ I have written," are both represented by the single form" scripgi." 
This superiority of the English Language is principally apparent in 
the Active Voice. 

The only true Subjunctive Inflection in the English Language is 
that of were and wert, as opposed to the Indicative forms tpa^ and 
icast.^ 

^e have in English only two Participles formed by Inflection, the 
Present and the Past Participle.2 

The formation of Verbs in English, both regular and irregular, is 
imncipally derived from the Saxon.3 

Our English Verbs may be divided into two great classes — the An- 
cient, Strong or Irregular, and the Modem, Weak or Regulai*. 

The Ancient, Strong or Irregular Verbs change the interior Vowel 
in forming the Past Tense, and generally form the Past Participle in 
en, as strike — struck — strick-en ; faU, fell, fall-en. 

The Modem, Weak or Eegular do not change the interior Vowel in 
forming the Past Tense, and they generally form the Past Participle 
in d — ed or t, as move, moved, m>oved; fill, filled, filled; lose, lost, lost. 
Many of our Modem Verbs are derived from the Latin. 

AU the Strong Verbs are of Saxon origin. None are classical.^ 



1. LaihanCa English Language. Chap. xxi. 

2, Arnold' a EngUsh Grammar, Sec. 12. 

3. Bishop Lowth's English GrammM, ^«t%'i ^^. 

4, Latham. Chapter xjcv. 
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VERBS. 



THE VERB SmU-Iam. 

Sum is called an Auxiliary Verbj because it is 
employed in helping to complete the Conjugation 
of tiie Passive Voice; it is called a Verb Svhstan- 
iive, because it is the most general expression of 
existence. Its Conjugation is very irregular. 

Sum, fiii, fiiturus, esse — to he. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 







Present Tense. 




Sing. 


Sum, I am 
Es, Thou art 
Est, He is 




Plur. 


Siimus, We are 
Estis, Ye are 
Sunt, They are 

Imperfect Tense, 




Sing. 


Eram, I was 
Eras, Thou wast 
Er&t, He was 




Plur. 


Eramiis, We were 
Eratls, Ye were 
Erant, They were 

Perfect Tense. 


Smg. 


Fui, 


I have been or I was 




Fuisti, 


Thou hast been or thou wast 




Fuit, 


He has been or he was 


Plur. 


Futoiis, 


We have been or we were 




Fuistls, 


Ye have been or ye were 




Fuerunt v. fueri^, They have been or they were 






Past Perfect Tense. 


Slug. 


Fu^ram, 


I had been 




Fu6ras, 


Thou hadst been 




Fug^at, 


He had been 


Plur. 


Fu^ramiis, 


We had been 




Fu^ratls, 


Te had been 




Fudrant, 


They bad been 
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Future-Imperfect Tense, 

Sing. Ero, I shall be 

Eris, Thou wilt be 

Erit, He will be 

Plur. Erimiis, We shall be 

Eritis, Ye will be 

Erunt, . They will be 

Future Perfect Tense, 

Sing. Fu^ro, I shall have been 

Fueris, Thou wilt have been 

Fuerit, He will have been 

Plur. FuSrimus, We shall have been 

Fu^ritis, Ye will have been 

Fuerint, They will have been. 



IMPEEATIVE MOOD, 





PreseM Tense, 


Sing. 
Plur. 


Es, Be thou 
Est^, Be ye 




Future Tense, 


Sing. 
Plur. 


Esto, Thou shalt be 
Esto, He shall be 
Estate, Ye shall be 
Sunto, They shall be 



SUBJUNCTIVE OR POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

Sing. Sim, I may be 

Sis, Thou mayst be 
Sit, He may be 

Plur. Simiis, We may be 
Sitis, Ye may be 
Sint, Tlciey may \>^ 
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VERBS. 



Imperfect Tense, 



Sing. Essem v. f5rem, 
Esses V. fores, 
Esset V, foret, 

Flur. Essemus v. foremus, 
Essetts V. f5retls, 
Essent v, forent, 



I might be 
Thou mightest be 
He might be 
We might be 
Ye might be 
They might be 



Future Imperfect Tense, 



Sing. 



Plur. 



Sing. 



Plur. 



Fiiturus sim, 
Fiiturus sis, 
Futurus sit, 
Fiituri simtis, 
Futuri sitls, 
Futurt sint, 



FuSrim, 

Fueris, 

Fugrit, 

Fu^rimus,! 

Fueritis, 

Fueilnt, 



Sing. Fuissem, 
Fuisses, 
Fuisset, 

Plur. Fuissemus, 
Fuissetis, 
Fuissent, 



I may be about to be 
Thou mayest be about to be 
He may be about to be 
We may be about to be 
Ye may be about to be 
They may be about to be 

Perfect Tense. 

I may have been 
Thou mayest have been 
He may have been 
We may have been 
Ye may have been 
They may have been 

Pluperfect Tense, 

I might have been 
Thou mightest have been 
He might have been 
We might have been 
Ye might have been 
They might have been 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Imperfect Tense. Perfect Tense. 



Esse, to be. 



Fuisse, to have been. 



1. The quantity of -rimtLa and -ritis in this tense has been a cause of 
dispute to the old grammarians. The poets make the i common, but usage 
ModpbUological reaaomng are in fieiyoux of the long %.-^Domt49on. 



VERBS* 
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Future Tense, 
Futurus esse, or fore, to be about to be.i 

PARTICIPLE. 

Future. 

Futur-us, -a, -wm, about to be.^ 

PAKiDIGM OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF SUM, 



Present. 
Imperf. 
Fut. imp. 

Preterper. 
Pluperf. 
Fut. perf. 


Indicative. 


Imper. 


Subjunctive, 


Infinitive, 


Fart. 


sum 
eram 
ero 

fui 

fueram 

fuero 


es 


Rim 

essemt7.forem 
futurus sim 

fuerim 
fuissem 


esse 
esse 
fore 17. ftitu- 

rum esse 
fuisse 
fuisse 
futurum 

fuisse 


faturus 



The irregularity in the Coiyugation of Sum is owing to its being 
derived partly from the Greek u/m, partly from ^ut. From this Verb 
came the old form of the Subjunctive, /waw, /tuw, /wa*. — Zumpt, 



DECLENSION OF VERBS PASSIVE. 
Verbs Passive in OR are thus declined. 

1. Am-dr, dm-drXs vel dm-dre, drndt-us sum vel/wi, dm-dri; 
dmdt-us, dmdn-dus: to be loved. 

2. Mdn-edr, mdn-eris vel mdn-er^, mdnit-iis sum vel /ut, 
mdn-eri; mdnit-us, mdnen-dus: to be advised. 

3. Beg-dr^ reg-eHs vel reg-ere, rect-us sum vel fut, r^g-l; 
rect-iiSt regen-dus : to be ruled. 

4. Audrldrt aud-iris, vel aud-ire, aud-itus sum^ vel fiil, aud- 
iri; aud-Uiis, audiendus: to be heard. 



1. In combination tvith a participle /ore must always be used, e. g. laudan- 
dumfore^ not laudandum futurum esse. — Madvig. 

2. Like Sum are declmed its compounds adsum^ desumy insum^ intersum^ 
dbsumy prcesunij subsum^ aupersum. Proaum takes d before e ; «&^ Pt^wKwv-N 
prodesj prodeat^ prosumuSy prodestts^ prosunt . iyb»u,m'V5»»'ST«(^."^«^' ob%w» % 
prcBsunij prcRsens.—Dr, Kennedy, 
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VERBS. 



The Perfect Line is compounded of the Past 
Participle with the several Tenses of the Auxiliary- 
Verb Sum; as in tlie following example : — 



FIRST CONJUGATION. 

Amfir, amaris, amatiis sum vel fui, amari, to be 
loved. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense — am. 



Sing, km-dr} 

&m-drls V. ftm-ar^, 

kvx-dtury 
Plur. Am-awur, 

am-dmmi, 



I am loved 
Thou art loved 
He is loved 
We are loved 
Ye are loted 
They are loved 



Preterimperfect Tense — ^was. 



Sing. 



Plur. 



Am-dfcdr, 

}kxxi'dhdris v, hm-dbdre, 

am-dbdtur, 

Am-dbdmurf 

VLVn-dbdmlni, 

am-dbdntury 



I was loved 
Thou wast loved 
He was loved 
We were loved 
Ye were loved 
They were loved 



Preterperfect Tense — ^have been. 



Sing, kmvit-us sum vel fui,^ 
kmai-us es v. fuisti, 
Simeitrus est v, fiilt, 

Plur. Amat-f sumus v. futmus, 
iimat-t estis v. iulstls, 



I have been loved 
Thou hast been loved 
He has been loved 
We have been loved 
Ye have been loved 



&mat-t sunt, fuerunt, v. ere, They have been loved 



1. The Present, Imperfect, and First Fntore Tenses, Indicative, in the 
Passive Voice, are formed from the corresponding ones in the Active by 
changing o into or^ or m into r; as amOf amor: amabam^ amabar; antdbo^ . 
amabor. Thus also are formed the Present and Imperfect Sabjnnctive, as 
(unenit amer; amaremy atnarer. So also in moneoy rego^ audio. 

2. Amatas mm is most commonly nsed; amatos fui is genenlly confined 
iopoebjr. — }alf>y. 
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Preterpluperfect Tense — had been. 

Sing. Amat-MS ^ram v. fuSram, I had been loved 

amat-ws, ^ras v, fu^iAs, Thou hadst been loved 

amat-w5, 6rat v, fii^rat, He had been loved 

Plur. Amat-t ^ramiis v, fueramiis, We had been loved 
2,mat-i Gratis v, fueratt'S, Ye had been loved 

amat-t Srant v. fiierant, They had been loved 

First Future or Future Imperfect Tense — shall or will be. 

Sing. Am-abdr, I shall or will be loved 

am-dberis, v. km-dbere, Thou shalt w wilt be loved 

am-dbitur. He shall or will be loved 

Plur. AroL-^bimiir, We shall or will be loved 

am-dbimmi. Ye shall or will be loved 

Hm-dbunturf They shall or will be loved 

Second Future or Future Perfect Tense — will have been. 

Sing. Am-dtus ero v, fu^ro, I shall have been loved 

km-dtus eris v, fueris, Thou wilt have been loved 
aiTi'dtus 6rit v. fu^rit, He will have been loved 

Plur. Am-dfierimiisorfutomus, We shall have been loved 
am-dti iritis v, fu^ritis, Ye will have been loved 
sim-dti erunt v, fuerint, They will have been loved 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

No First Person. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. Am-dre, Be thou loved 

Plur. Am-dmlni, Be ye loved 

Future Tense. 

Sing. Am-a^, Thou shalt be loved 

&m-dtdr, He shall be loved 

Plur. Am-antdr, They shall be loved 
SUBJUNCTIVE OR POTENTIAL MOOD, 
Present Tense — ^may or can be. 
Sing. Am-^r, I may or can be loved 

Ava-eris, v. iSna-ere, Thou mayest or canst be loved 

^m-etur. He may or can be loved 

Plur. Am-emurf We may or can be loved 

sun-emtniy Ye may or cwa. \i^ Vss*^^ 

^m-entur, TYvey mo^ or caxLX^^Vss^^ 
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Preter Imperfect Tetise — ^might, could, would, or should be. 
Sing. Am-dreVy I might or could be loved 

^m-urerU v. fim-urer^, Thou mightest or couldst be 

loved 
iim-dretur, He might or could be loved 

Plur. Am-dremur, We might or could be loved 

iim-dremtnlt Ye might or could be loved 

am-urentur, They might or could be loved 

Preterperfect Tense — may have been. 
Singular. 
A.mkt- lis Sim v. fiierim, I may have been loved 

umat-jl? sis v. fu^ris, Thou may est have been loved 

}imat-/'<s sit V. fiierit, He may have been loved 

Plural. 

Amat i simiis v. fiierimus. We may have been loved 
amat-t sitis v. fii^iltis. Ye may have been loved 

amaM sint v, fiierint, They may have been loved 

Preterpluperfect Tense— might, could, or would have been. 

Singular. 

Amat-M« es-s^wt v. fuis-8^m, I would have been loved 
iimktrus es-ses v, fuis-s^», Thou wouldst have been loved 

iimsX-iis eS'Set v. fuis-setf He would have been loved 

Plural. 

Amat-i essemus v. iuifi-semuSf We would have been loved 
amat-i iis-setls v. fuis-setis. Ye would have been loved 
amat-t ds-sent v. iuis-sent, They would have been loved 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Am-an, to be loved 

Perfect Tense. 

Am-dtum (am, urn), essS or fuisse, to have been loved 

Future Tense. 

Am-dtum iri,i to be about to be loved 

1. Iri is the Passive Infinitive of eo ; and anuxtum is the Supine. Amatum 
iri IB Uterallj, to be gone to love. — Valpy. 



verbs: 07 

PARTICIPLES. 

Perfect. 

km-atus (a, urn), loved or having been loved 

Oerundive, 

km-andus (a, urn), fit to be loved 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 

Mon-^^r, m6n-m5, mon-^izZs sum vel ful, mon-m, 
to he advised, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense — am. 

Sing. Mon-^or, I am advised 

mourerls v, mon-ere, Thou art advised 

mon-^^i>*, He is advised 

Plur. Mon-emur, We are advised. 

TdoTi-eminl, Ye are advised 

mon-entur, They are advised 

Preterimperfect Tense — was. 

Sing. Mon-ehdry I was advised 

mon-ebdrls v. mon-ehdre^ Thou wast advised 

mon-ebdtur, He was advised 

Plur. Mon-ebdmur, We were advised 

mon-ebdmtm. Ye were advised 

mon-ebdntur, They' were advised 

Preterperfect Tense — ^have been. 

Singular. 

Monit-i« sum v. fui, I have been advised 

monit-w5 6s v. fuisti, Thou hast been advised 

monit-ws est v. ffitt. He hath been advised 

Plural. 

M6nit-i sumus v. futous, We have been advised 

monlt-l estis v, fuistis, Ye haxe b^^ex^ ^^^ys.^^ 

monlt-f sunt fuerunt v. fiiere, TCYiej YiaN^'Vi^^'CL ^^^s.^^ 
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Preterpluperfect Teme — ^had been. 

Singular, 

M6mt-u« Cram v. fu^rilm, I had been advised 
m6nit-w« 6ras v, fuCras, Thou hadst been advised 

m6nit-M« 6rat v. fuerfit, He had been advised 

Tlural, 

M6nit-i Sramus v. fiieramus, We had been advised 
montt-f eratls v, fueratis, Ye had been advised 

ni5nit-* Srant v» fii^rant, They had been advised 

First Future or Imperfect Teme — shall or will be. 

Sing. Mon-ehdr, I shall or will be advised 

raon-eherls v. mon-eheref Thou shalt or wilt be advised 
mon-ebUur, He shall or will be advised 

Plur. Mon-ebtmur, We shall or will bo advised 

m6n-ehimmi, Ye shall or will be advised 

mon-ebuntur, They shall or will be advised 

Second Future or Future Perfect Tense — shall have been, will 
have been. 

Sing. Monit-ws Sro v. fu6ro, I shall have been advised 
monlt-ws Sris v. fiieris, You will have been advised 
monlt-ws eritv. fu^rit, He will have been advised 

Plur. Monit-terimusv.fuertmus, We shall have been advised 
montt-t eritis v. fueritis, Ye will have been advised 
montt-i erunt v, fuerint, They will have been advised 

IMPEIIA.TIVE MOOD. 
No T'irst Person. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. M6n-^r^, Be thou advised 

Plur. Mon-ewmt, Be ye advised 

Future Tense, 

Sing. lAon-et(k, Thou shalt be advised 

m^n-et&ry He shall be advised 

Plur. Mdn-entdr, They shall be advised 
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SUBJUNCTIVE, OR POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense — may or can. 

Sing. Mon-^ar, I may or can be advised 

mon-edrisv.vnon-edre. Thou mayest or canst be advised 
mon-edtiir. He may or can be advised 

Plur. Mon-^dmur, We may or can be advised 

mon-edminu Ye may or can be advised 

mon-edntur, They may or can be advised 

Preterimperfect Tense — ^might, could, would, or should be. 

Sing. Mon-erer, I might or could be advised 

mon-^r^rts v, m6n-erere Thou mightst or couldst be 

advised 

mon-eretur, He might or could be advised 

Plur. Mon-eremur, We might or could be advised 

mon-eremim. Ye might or could be advised 

Tdon-erentur, They might or could be advised 

Preterperfect Tense — may have been. 

Singular. 

M6nii-u8 slm v, fQerim, I may have been advised 
momt-us sis v, fueris, Thou mayest have been advised 

monit-tw sit V. fuerit, He may have been advised 

Plurals 

Monit'i simiis v, fueiSmus, We may have been advised 
monl^^ sitis v fiieiltis, Ye may have been advised 
monit-i sint v, fiierint, They may have been advised 

Preterpluperfect Tense — ^might, could, or would have been. 

Singular. 

Monit-w« es-sem v. fuis-s^w, I would have been advised 
monit-ws QS'Ses v. fuis-«^». Thou wouldst have been advised 
monit-ws es-set v. fms-set. He would have been advised 

Plural. 

MouKt-i es-semusv.fuis-semiiSf We would have been advised 
monit-t es-setis v, iuiS'Setts, Ye would have been ^^ns»<^^ 
monlt-t eS'Sent v, fuis-«ent, T\ie^ ^o\iXdL\iw^\>^«^^^'^^^'^^ 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Mon-iri, To be advised 

Perfect and Phiperfect Tense. 
Montt-nm esse vel fuisse, To have been advised 

Future Tense, 
MonU'um iri, To be about to be advised 

PARTICIPLES. 

Perfect Tense, 
MonU-us, Advised or being advised. 

The Participle in dus, or the Gerundive. 
Monen-dus To be advised 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 



Reg-^r, reg-m5, Tect-us-sum vel fui, reg-x, to be 
ruled. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense — am. 

Sing R^g-dr, I am ruled, 

r^g-Ms V, rSg-M, Thou art ruled. 

T^g'Uar, He is ruled, 

Plur. Rgg^mtXr, We are ruled, 

r&g'tmlni, Ye are ruled. 

rSg-wniwr, They are ruled. 

Preterimperfect Tense — was. 

Sing. IR^g-ebdr, I was ruled 

reg-ebdris v. reg-ebdr^, Thou wast ruled 

r&g-ebdtur. He was ruled 

Plur. B^g-ebdmur, We were ruled 

T&g'ibdmhiU Ye were ruled. 

rdg-ebdntHTf They were ruled. 
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Preterperfect Tense — ^have been. 

Sing. Rect-iw siim v, fui, 1 have been niled 

rect-ws Ss v. fuisti, Thou hast been ruled 

rect-w« est v, luit, He hath been ruled 

Plur. Rec^^ sumiis v, ftiimus, We have been ruled 

TGCtri estls V. fiustis, Ye have been ruled 

rect-t sunt, fiierunt v. fiiere. They have been ruled. 

Preterpluperfect Teme — ^had been. 

Sing. Eect-i^ er&m v. fu^ram, I had been ruled 

rect-u« ^ras v. fu^ras, Thou4iadst been ruled 

rect-M5 6r&t v, fu^rat, He had been ruled 

Plur. Rect-i gramus v. fu^ramus. We had been ruled 

rect-f Gratis v. fugratls, Ye had been ruled 

rect-i Srant v. fu^rant, They had been ruled. 

Future Tense — ^sliall or will be. 

Sing. Reg-ar, I shall or will be ruled 

r^g-eris v. r6g-er^, Thou shalt or wilt be ruled 

reg-etur, He shall or will be ruled 

Plur. "R^g-emur, We shall or will be ruled 

T^g-emtni, Ye shall or will be ruled 

T^g-erUur, They shall or will be ruled 

Future Perfect Tense — shall or will have been. 

Sing. ReC'tiis Sro v. fu6ro, I shall have been ruled 

rec-tu« eris v. fuerls, Thou wilt have been ruled 

Tec4us erit v, fuerit, He will have been ruled 

Hur. Rec-tterimiis v. fuerimtis, We shall have been ruled 
rec-tt eritls v. fuerltls, Ye will have been ruled 
reC'tl erunt Vi fuerint, They will have been ruled 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

No First Person. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. Reg-^r^, Be thou ruled. 

Plur. BJ^g4mXnt, Be ye ruled. 

Future Tense, 
S. B&g-Udr, Thou shalt be ruled. 

T^g4tdr, He shall be ruled, 
P. R6g-untdr, TTaey dd^iSWi^ xviXfc^- 
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SUBJUNCTIVE OR POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense — ^may or can be. 

Sing. RSg-ar, I may or can be ruled 

reg-dris v, reg-ar^, Thou mayest or canst be ruled 

reg'dtur, He may or can be ruled 

Plur. B,eg'dmur, We may or can be ruled 

reg-dminl, Ye may or can be ruled 

reg-dntur, They may or can be ruled. 

Preterimpetfect Tense — ^might, could, would, or should be. 

Sing. Reg-6?r^r, I might or could be ruled 

reg-ererU v. reg-^rerS, Thou mightst or couldst be ruled 
reg-^retiir, He might or could be ruled 

Plur. Reg-^rmwr, We might or could be ruled 

Teg-^remini, Ye might or could be ruled 

TQg-erentur, They might or could rule 

Preterperfect Tense — may have been. 

Sing. Bect-u« stm v. fuSrtm, I may have been ruled 

r^cX-iis sl8 v. fuerts. Thou mayst have been ruled 
T^ai-iis stt v. fuerlt, He may have been ruled 

Plur. B^ct-esimusv.fuerlmus We may have been ruled 
rect-f sitls v. fuerltis, Ye may have been ruled 
rect-t sint v, fuSrint, They may have been ruled 

Preterpluperfect Tense — ^might, could, would have been. 
Singular. 

Etid'Us es-sem v, fuie-sem, I would have been ruled 
r^(ML8 ^S'Ses v, fuis-s^s, Thou wouldst have been ruled 

rectrus GS'S^t v. fuis-set, He would have been ruled 

Plural, 

Rect-i essemus v, fms-simus, We would have been ruled 
reciri es-setls v. iuis-setU, Ye would have been ruled 
rect-t eS'Sent v. fuis-serU, They would have been ruled 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
i, Eeg-f, To be mled. 
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Perfect and Phi^perfect Tense. 

Bect-nm esse v, ftiisse, To have been ruled 

FiUure Tense. 

Hectrum iri, To be about to be ruled 

PABTIGIPLES. 

, Perfect Tense. 

H^ot-us, ruled, or being ruled. 

The Participle in dus, or gerundive. 

"Regen-dus, to be ruled. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

Aud-2or, aud-Jm, aud-i^ws sum vd fui, aud-zri, to 
he heard. 

INDICATIVE MOOD, 
Present Tense — am. 

Sing. Aud-Ur, I am heard 

aud-ms v. aud-tr^, Thou art hearcl 

attd-itt^r, He is heard 

Plur. Atid-tmur, We are heard 

aud-mM, Ye are heard 

SLud'iuntur, They are heard 

Preterimperfect Tense — was. 

Sing. kvA-lehdr, I was heard 

9xid4ebdHsv.9,fid'Keb&re^ Thou wast heard 
zvA'iebatiir, He was heard 

Plur. kvA'lebdmiir, We were heard 

BxkdMMmini^ Ye were heard 

^Vid'Uhantur, They were heard 

Preterperfect Tense — ^have been. 
Singular. 

Audit-MS sum v. fui, I have been heard 

audi^^^« es v, fuisti, Thou bftsX\i^«iiV^'Kt^ 

tMdiUis est V. Mty Ho W\3DL\>eevi>aR»x^ 
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Plural, 

Audlirl sumus v. fuKmus, We have been heard 
aaditi ^stKs v. fulstKs, Te have been heard 

audlt-i sunt, fugrunt, v. fugre, They have been heard 

Preterptuperfect Tense — had been. 

Singular. 

Atidlt-i^ er&m v. ftiSram, I had been heard 
audlt-t2« eras v. ftier&s, Thou hadst been heard 

aadlt-i2« er&t v, ftierat, He had been heard 

Plural. 

Aadit-f er&mus v. fuer&mus, We had been heard 
aiidit*{ er&tKs v. fiier&tis, Te had been heard 

audit-! erant v. fiierant, They had been heard 

Future Tense — shall or will be. 

Singular, 

Aai'tdr, I shall or will be heard 

B,\id4erU v. aud-i^r^, Thou shalt or wilt be heard 

Kad'tetiU', He shall or will be heard 

Plural. 

AM'UmUr, We shall or will be heard 

a,\!id'timtni, Te shall or will be heard 

aud-t#nttir, They shall or will be heard 

Futurepeffect Tense. 

Singular. 

Add-Uus €ro V. fuero, I shall have been heard 

afid-itHs erls v. fuerYs» Thou wilt have been heard 

SLud'itus ertt «. fuerlt, He will have been heard 

Plural. 

And'iti ertmtis v. fuerlmtis, We shall have been heard 
aad-ftf erYtKs v, fuerltts, Te will have been heard 

aad-tti erunt v. fuerint, They will have been heard 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Kd^ Aad'ir^, Be thou heard \ "Plur. ku9L-lm\u\,^^^^\i'»2t^ 
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Sing. Aud-f^(5r, 
Aud'Udr, 
Plor. Aud-iurUdr^ 



Future Tense, 

Thou shalt be heard 
He shall be heard 
They shall be heard 



SUBJUNCTIVE OR POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Present Tense — maj or can be. 

Singular. 

I may or can be heard 
Thou mayst or canst be heard 
Be may or can be heard 

Plural, 

We may or can be heard 
Ye may or can be heard 
They may or can be heard 

Preterimperfect Tense — might, conld, wonld, or shoald be. 

Singular. 

1 might or conld be heard 

Thon mightest or conldst be heard 

He might or conld be heard 

Plural, 



Aud-Mr, 

aud-far?5 v. atid-fdre, 

Sixid-idturj 



Aud-Mmiir, 
aud- tdmini, 
&ud'idntury 



Aud-fr^, 

Siud-ireris v, atid-frer^, 

aud-fre^^r, 



Aud-frm^r, 
aud-fr^mihe, 
siVLd'irentilry 



Audit-t^5 sim v, f Qerim, 
audit-iw sis v. faeris, 
audit-z^ sit v, fueiit, 



We might or could be heard 
Ye might or could be heard 
They might or could be heard 

Preterperfect Tense — may have been. 

Singular, 

I may have been heard 
Thou raayest have been heard 
He may have been heard 

Plural, 



Audit-f simus v. fuerimus, 
atidit-f sitis v, fuentis, 
audit-f siut v, fUerint, 



We may have been heard 
Ye may have been heard 
They m«i.y V^n^ \i^^\SL V'^'ax^ 
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Freterpluperfect Tense — ^wotild, might, conld have been. 

Singular. 

AQdit-it^ es-5^ V. ftils-*^, I would have been heard 
aOdit-^s QS'-ses r. ftHs-sis, Thou wouldst have been heard 

tLfidit'iia ^s-sit v. ftiis-s^t, He would have been heard 

Plural. 

Audit-f 3sd@miis v, fQis-^m&j, We would have been heard 
aQdit-2 QS'Siits v. iiHS'SettSy Ye would have been heard 

audit-f Assent v, {M&-8ent, Thej would have been heard 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Aud-frf, to be heard. 

Perfect and Pluperfect Tense. 
Audit-ww esse v. fuiss6, to have been heard. 

Future Tense. 
Audlt-t/m ill, to be about to be heard. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Perfect. 
Audit-^.<?, heard or being heard 

27ie Participle in dus, or Oerundive. 
Audien-cf^, to be heard. 
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PARADIGM OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF THE 
PASSIVE VOICE. 



FIRST CONJUGATION. 



Present 


Indicative. 


Imper. 


Subjunctive, 


Infinitive. 


Parte. 


amor 


am are 


amer 


amari 




Imperf. 


amabar 




amarer 


amari 




Fut.Imp. 


amabor 




amandus sim 


amatumiri 


amandus 


Pret.Perf. 


amatus sum 




velti&nm 


amatum esse 






velfm 




amatus essem 


vel fuisse 




Pluperf. 


amatus eram 
vel fueram 




vtl fuissem 


amatum esse 
vel fuisse 




Fut Perf. 


amatus ero 
vel fiiero 






amandum 

ftiisse 









SECOND 


CONJUGATION. 






Present 


Indicative. 


Imper. 


Subjunctive. 


Infinitive. 


Parte. 


moneor 


monere 


monear 


moneri 


monitus 


Imperf. 


monebar 




monerer 


moneri 




Fut Imp. 


monebor 




monendus sim 


monitum iri 


monendus 


PretPerf. 


monitus sum 




mcmitus aim 


monitum esse 






veZfid 




vel ftierim 


vel fuisse 




Pluperf, 


monitus eram 




monitus essem 


monitum esse 






vel ftieram 




vel ftiissem 


vel ftiisse 




Fut Perf. 


monitus ero 
vel fuero 






monendum 
ftiisse 











CONJUGATION. 






Present 


Indicative. 


Imper. 


Subjvaictive. 


Infinitive. 


Parte. 


regor 


regere 


regar 


regi 


rectos 


Imperf. 


regebar 




regerer 


regi 




Fut. Imp. 


regar 




regendus sim 


rectum iri 


regendus 


Pret Perf: 


rectus sum 




rectus sim 


rectum esse 






velM. 




vel fuerim 


vel Msse 




Pluperf. 


rectus eram 




rectus essem 


rectum esse 






vel fueram 




vel fuissem 


vel fuisse 




Fut. Perf. 


rectus ero 
vel ftiero 






regendum 

ftiisse 









POUBTH 


CONJUGATION 






Present 


Indicative. 


Imper. 


Subjunctive. 


Infinitive. 


Parte. 


audior 


audire 


audiar 


audiri 


auditus 


Imperf. 


audiebar 




audirer 


audiri 




Fut. Imp. 


audiar 




andiAniliif^ Min 


auditumiri 


audiendus 


PretPerf. 


auditus sum 




auditus sim 


auditum esse 






velfm. 




vel fuerim 


vel Msse 




Pluperf. 


auditus eram 




auditus essem 


auditum esse 


• 




vel ftieram 




veiMsaem 


\ «DeX^na3B!e^ 


Fut Perf. 


auditus ero 




\ aoL^eixtocQ. \ 


/ vel ftiero 




\ ^\saseA _ 
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THE PERIPHRASTIC CONJUGATIONS. 

The two Future Participles in nu and du8 are often combined with 
the Tenses of ^umin such a manner that a new Conjugation called the 
Periphrastic Conjugation is formed as follows: — 

ACTIVE. 

Present. Am&tiirus sum, etc., I am about to love. 

Imperfec. Amaturtu eram, etc., I was about to love, 

Perfect. Amaturus fui, etc., I have been about to love. 

Pluperfect. A7natwnufuera7n,etc., I had been about to love. 

1st Future. Amatwnu ero, etc., I shall be about to love. 

2nd Future. Amatunufuero, etc. I shall have been about to love 

The other Moods are formed fi*om the Indicative, as is shown in the 
Conjugation of Sum: — 

PASSIVE. 

Present. Amandus sum, I am fit to be loved. 

Imperfect. Amandus eram, I was fit to be loved. 

Perfect Amandus fui, 1 have been fit to be loved. 

Pluperfect. Amandtu fueramf I had been fit to be loved. 

1st Future. Amandtu ero, 1 shall be fit to be loved. 

2nd Future. Amandus fuero, 1 shall have been fit to be loved. 

This Coryugatio Periphrastica, which is formed by means of the par- 
ticiple future active and the auxiliary verb esse, is peculiar to the Latin 
language, and is used to express an intended action; or, in the case of 
intransitive verbs, a state or condition which is to come to pass. It 
has its six tenses like the ordinaiy conjugation. The realization 
depends either on the will of the subject or on that of others, or upon 
circumstances. In the first case, we say in English, " I intend," or 
am on the point of," and in the others, ** I am to" (be, or do a thing), 
i.e., others wish that I should do it; e.g., scriptwrus sum, 1 intend 
writing, or am to write ; scriptu/nis eram, I intended writing, or was to 
write; scriptwrus fui, 1 have been intending to write, &c. 

The participle future passive in ndus, or the participle of necessity, 
in combination with the tenses of the verb esse, forms another distinct 
conjugation denoting future necessity and not future suffering, for 
epistola scribenda est, for example, does not signify "the letter is about 
to be written," which is expressed by the simple fUture epistola scrihetu/r, 
but " the letter must be written," Uiere being either an internal or ex- 
ternal necessity for its being written, either of which is expressed in 
English by " the letter is to be written." This conjugation may accord- 
ingly be regarded as the passive of the cor^ugatio periphrastica. — 
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CONJUGATION OF A DEPONENT VERB. 

Deponent Verbs have a Passive form and an 
Active signification.* 

Deponents are divided into Transitive Defo- 
nents, as Utor^ I use ; and Intransitive Deponents^ 
as Irdscor, I am angry. ^ 

Transitive Deponents are the only Latin Verbs 
which have a Perfect Participle Active, as usus^ 
having used. 

The Transitive Deponents, in addition to the 
Passive formsj have also the two Active Parti- 
ciples, the Supines, and the Gerunds. The 
Gerundive and the Perfect Participle occasionally 
are the only forms in the Deponent which ever 
have a Passive signification. 

Intransitive Deponents have no Supine in u and 
no Gerundive. 

TRANSITIVE. 

Ut-or, ut-eris v. ut-^r^, m-Us siim v. fiii, ut-i, 
ut-endij ntrendo, ut-endUm, us-wm, iis-w, ut-^n^, 
vitrendiiSj us-w5, m-uruSj to use. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense — do or am. 

Sing. JJt'dr, I use, do use, or am using 

ut-Ms V, iri, Thou usest, dost use, or art using 

ut-Mr, He uses, does use, or is using 

Plur. Ut-imitr, We use, do use, or are using 

ut 'imml, Ye use, do use, or are using 

ut -unttcry They use, do use, or are using 

1. They are called verba deponentia (literally laying aside, from depono 
because they lay aside the active form). — Madvig. 

2. See the explanation of Transitive and Inttalv«,U.vs^N«^a«i^'^BL^■^'^^^-- 
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Preterimperfect Tense — did or was. 

Sing. Ut-^Mr, I did use, or was using 

XjL%-eh(lrts V, ebdrS, Thou didst use, or wast using 

VLt'ibdtUr^ He did use, or was using 

Plur. Vt'^bdmUrj We did use, or were using 

fXt-ebdrntni, Ye did use, or were using 

JXt-ebdntUr^ They did use, or were using 

Preterperfect Tense — have. 
Singular. 
Vs-iis sum vel f ttl, I used, or have used 

Os-i^ Ss r. fttisti, Thou usedst, or hast used 

Qs-i2^ 6st v. ftiit, He used, or has used 

Plural. 
Us-f stlmiis V. ftiimtts, We used, or have used 

Qs-f Sstis V. ftilstis. Ye used, or have used 

Qs-f sQnt, ftiSrUnt, v. 6rS, They used, or have used 

Preterpluperfect Tense — ^had. 

Sing. Uh-^ Sr&m v. fQgr&m, I had used 

fXi-Hs, Sras V, ftiSras, Thou hadst used 

Hs-iis, Sr&t V. ftiSr&t, He had used 

Plur. Us-t gramtis r. f ttSramtls, We had used 

ils-t gratis v. fQSratls, Ye had used 

as-l grant v. ftiSrant, They had used 

Future Imperfect Tense — shall or will. 

Sing. Vt-dr, I shall or will use 

Qt-erfe V. 'Sr^ Thou shalt or wilt use 

VLt-etUr, He shall or will use 

Plur. Ut- emiir, We shall or will use 

Qt-e/nfnf, Ye shall or will use 

ut-Jn^tir, They shall or will use 

Future Perfect Tense — shall have. 

Sing. Us-^ Sro v. fuSro, I shall have used 

^s-iis Srls V. fuSils, Thou shalt have used 

yla-Hs Srit v. fuSrlt, He shall have used 

Plur. Us-t Srimtts v. foSrimtis, We shall have used 

fls-f Srltis V. fugritls, Ye shall have used 

lis-i Srunt v. fuSrint, They shall have used 
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Ill 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

Sing. TJt-er^, Use thou, 
Plur. TJt-imlni, Use ye. 

Future Tense, 
Sing. Virttor, Thou shalt use. 



Plur. 



TJUtdr, 
TJt-unt&r, 



He shall use. 
They shall use. 



SUBJUNCTIVE OR POTENTIAL MOOD, 

Present Term — ^may or can, 

SingtUar. 

TJtrdr, I may or can use 

ut-drls v. ar6, Thou mayest or canst use 

nt-dtiir, He may or can use. 



Ut-amwr, 
ut-dmtnt, 
ut-dntur, 



Plural. 

We may or can use 
Te may or can use 
They may or can use 



Preterimpeffect Tense — ^might, would, could, should, or 
ought. 



TJi-erer, 

utrereris v. Srerg, 
ut-eretur, 



Ut-^remwr, 
VLir^emini, 
ui^entwr, 



Singular. 



I might or could use 

Thou mighest or couldst use 

He might or could use 



Plural, 



We might or could use 
Te might or could use 
Ttey miliar ^w^.^^^^ 
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Preterperfect Teme — ^may or can have. 

Singular. 

IJS'US Sim V. fiigrim, I may have used. 

US-U8 sis V. fugrts, Thou mayest have used 

US-US sit V, fuertt, He may have used 

Plyral, 

Usi simiis v, fugrimiis, We may have used 

us-i sitis V, ftigrttis, Ye may have used 

uS'i sint V. fufirint, They may have used 

Preterplwperfect Tense — ^might, could, would, should, or 
ought to have. 

Singvlar. 

Us-t^ essSm v, ftilssem, I might have used 

\\.s-us esses v, fiiisses, Thou mightest have used 

us-us esset v. fuiss^t. He might have used 

Plural, 

Us-i essemiis v. fuissemus. We might have used 
us-f essetis v. iuissetis, Te might have used 

us-i essent v. fuissent. They might have used 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present and Imperfect. 

Ut4, to use. 

Preterimperfect and Preterpluperfect. 
Us-wm ess^ v, fuisse, to have used. 

FtUunre Tense. 
Vs'urum esse, to he ahout to use. 

GERUND. 

UWndt, of using 
Ut^nddf in using 
Ut-endiim, to use 
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SUPINES. 

First or Active, Vs-iim, to use 

Latter or Passive, Us-w, to be used 

PAETICIPLES. 

Present Tense, Vt-ens, using 

Preterperfect, Us-ws, having used 

Future in dus, Ut^ndtts, to be used 

Future in rus, Vs-urus, about to use 



CONJUGATION OF A VERB DEPONENT. 
INTRANSITIVE. 

Irasc-or, irasc-ms, vel liasC'erey iiai-iis sum vel 
fiily iras-a; IrSsc-mie, Ixasc-endoy liBSC'endiim ; 
IrsLS'ScinSj iiSlUus ; to be angry (it wants the 
Supines). 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense — am. 

Sing. Jiajse-dr, I am angiy 

irsLSC-erts v, irasc-ere. Thou art angry 

irasc-Mr, He is angry 

Plur. Jiasc-imur, We are ,angry 

irsLSC'lmtni, Ye are angry 

imsC'mUur, They are angry 

Preterimperfect Tense. 

Sing. IrBSC-ehdr, I was angry 

vcdjsc-ebdris v, ebdre, Thou wast angry 

irasc-ebdtur. He was angry 

Plur. Ireac-ehdmur, We were angry 

iXQSc-ebdmtni, Ye were angr^ 

jiQse'ebdntiir, TYiey -wet^ aa^r3 
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PreterpeTfect Tense — ^have been. 

Sing. Ira^t(« sum v, fui, I have been angry 

iraM« gs V. fuisti, Thou hast been angry 

miriU est v, Ritt, He has been angry 

Plur. Irat-t sumus v. f^lmiis, We have been angry 
itdX-i estts v. fuistis, Ye have been angry 

irat-isuntv.fueruntt^.ere, They have been angry 

Preterpluperfect Tense — ^had been. 

Sing. Ira^i» 3r&m v. fu^rdm, I had been angry 

VcBJt'US gras v. fu^r&s, Thou hadst been angry 

irat-u« ^r&t v. fuer&t, He had been angry 

Plur. Irat-i gramiis v. fugramiis, We had been angry 
ira/4 eratis v, fu^ratts, Ye had been angry 
ira<-t grant v. fuerant, They had been angry 

Future Imperfect Teme — shall or will be. 

Sing. Irasc-dr, I shall or will be angry 

Hksc-erts v, ere. Thou shalt or wilt be angry 

irasc-etur. He shall or will be angry 

Plur. JTosc-emuTf We shall or will be angry 

irssc-emlni, Ye shall or will be angry 

imsc-entur. They shall or will be ang^ 

Future Perfect Tense — shall have been. 

Sing. Irat'US ^ro v. fiier^, I shall have been angry 

irat-t{« grts t^. fu^rts, Thou shalt have been angry 

irat-t2« 6rU v. fiiertt. He shall have been angry 

Plur. Irat'i Srtmus v. ftigrimus, We shall have been angry 

irat-f 6rKti8 v. fiigritts, Ye shall have been angry 

ira^^ ^runt v. fuerint, They shall have been angry 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 

Sing. Irajsc-Sr^, Be thou angry 
Plur. IrasC'iminif Be ye angry 

Future Tense, 

Sing. IiQxc-itdr, Thou shalt be angry 

irasC'Udr, He shall be angry 
Plur, Irasc-uruih', They shall be angry 
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SUBJUNCTIVE OR POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense — may or can be. 

Sing Imsc-dr, I may or can be angry 

ixascH^rts v, are, Thou mayest or canst be angry 

irasc-dtur, He may or can be angry 

Plur. Irasc-amwr, V^e may or can be angry 

irasc-dmini, Ye may or can be angry 

irasc-dntur, They may or can be angry 

Preterimpeffect Tense — ^might, would, could, should, or ought 
to be. 

Sing ImsC'Mr, I might or could be angry 

irasc-ereris v. erere, Thou mightst or couldstbe angry 
iiajsc-eretur. He might or could be angry 

Plur. Irasc-eremiir, We might or could be angry 

irasc'^remlni, Ye might or could be angry 

'irasc-erentur, They might or could be angry 

Preterpetfeet Tense — ^may or can have been. 

Sing. Irat'US sim v, fuerim, I may have been angry 

ira^u« SIS v. fiieris, Thou mayest have been angry 
irBJt'iis sit V. fiierit, He may have been angry 

Plur. Irsut-i simusv.fuerimus, We may have been angry 
Itat-i sitls V, fueritis, Ye may have been angry 
irat-i sint v. fuerint. They may have been angry 

Preterpluperfect Tense — might, would, should, or ought to 
have been. 

Singtilar, 

Jxat-us essem v. fuissem, I might have been angry 
irai'us esses v, fuisses, Thou mightest have been angry 

ira*-w« esset v. fuisset, He might have been angry 

Plural, 

Irat-t ess^mus v.fuissemus, We might have been angry 
irat-t essetis v. fuissetis, Ye might hav^ \i^^\2L «Si?^^ 
irat'l essent v. fuissent, TYiey mv^\.\iw^\>^^"c^ ^ija^"^ 
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INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present and Preterimperfect Tense. 
Iras-ct, To be angry. 

Preterperfect and Preterpluperfect Tense. 
Ir&t'um esse v. fuisse To have been angry. 

Future Tense. 
Ireit-iirum esse, To be about to be angry. 

GERUND. 

Imsc-endi, Of being angry 

Irasc-endO, In being angry 

Irnsc-endumf To be angry 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present Tense, Preter Tense. 

Imsc-ceifSy Being angry. Iroi-us, Having been angry. 

Future in rus. 
JiBX-urus, About to be angry. 



THE IRREGULAR \^RBS.^ 

The Irregular Verbs are those which deviate 
from the general rule in the formation of the 
Perfects and Supines, and also in their other 

Tenses. 

There are Nine Irregular Verbs : — 

Possum, V616, Nolo, Malo, Edo, Fgro, Feror, 
Flo, E6, QiieS. 



1. Those Verbs are termed irregular, which vary from the usual form, not 
only in the formation of the perfect and supine, but also in the terminations 
of the teuses and the mode in which they are combined with the theme.— 
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1. Posstim, pfttes, pStiii, p6ss6/ to he able. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present Tense — am. 


Sing. Posstim, Plur. Possttmus, 


pQtSs, pQtestis,. 


potest. possunt. 


Freterimperfect Tense — was. 


Sing. PQtgi-am, 


Plur. PSteramus, 


pQtgras, 


pSteratis, 


pQtgr&t. 


pOterant. 


PreUrperfect Tense — have been. 


Sing. P6tui, 


Plur. P6tuimu8, 


pQtuisti, 


pbtuistis, 


p5tait. 


p5tuerunt. 


Preterpluperfect Tense — ^had been. 


Sing. PStneram, 


Plur. Pbtueramus, 


p5tnems, 


pStueratis, 


pQtuerat. 


pStuerant. 


Future Imperfect Tense — shall or will be. 


Sing. PQterS, 


Plur. PQterimus, 


pSteris, 


pQtei-itis, 


p6terft. 


pbterunt. 


Future Perfect jT^n^e— shall or will have been. 


Sing. P6tuer6, 


Plur. PStuenmus, 


pStueris, 


pQtueritis, 


pQtuerit. 


pbtuerint. 


Possum has no Imperative Mood. 



1. PoBsum ia compounded of potU^ able, and sum. These words are 
sometimes written separately, and potis is then the same in all Genders and 
Numbers. Po$8um wants the Imperative and tiiose parts which are derived 
from the Third Root. The principal parts in which Irregular Verbs vary 
from the Regular Verbs, are, in the Tenses derived frQm.t\3ATcect\^^«n^^.* 
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SUBJUNCTIVE OR POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense — ^may or can be. 

Sing. Possim, Plur. PSssImus, 

p5ssls, possltis, 

p5ssit. possint. 

Freterimperfect Tense — might, would, could, should, or oughl 



Sing. P5ssem, 
p5ss33, 
posset. 



Plur. Poss^mus, 
poss^tis, 
possent. 



Freterperfect Tense — may or can have been. 



Sing. PSttierim, 
pQtugris, 
p5tueiit. 



Plur. PStuerlmus, 
pQtuei^tis, 
p5tuerlnt. 



Freterpluperfect Tense — might, &c., have been. 



Sing. PStuissem, 
pQtuisses, 
pQtaisset. 



Plur. P6tuiss€mus, 
p5tuiss6tis, 
pQtuissent. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Fresent and Freterimperfect Tense. 
P5ss6. 

Freterperfect and Freterpluperfect Tense. 
PdtUissS. 
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5. V616, VIS, voliil, velle; volendi, volendo, 
volendum ; volens/ to be willing. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense — am. 



Sing. Volo, 

vis, 
vult, 



Plur. Voliimus, 
vultis, 
volunt. 



Preterimperfect Tense — was. 



Sing. Volebam, 
volebas, 
volebat, 



Plur. Volebamus. 
volebatis, 
volebant. 



Preterperfect Tense — ^have been. 



Sing. VSliil, 
voluisti, 
voluit, 



Plur. Voluimus, 
voluistis, 
voluerunt, v. grS. 



Preterpluperfect Tense — ^had been. 



Sing. VoliigrSm, 
voluer&s, 
voluer&t, 



Plur. Volueramus, 
volueratis, 
voluerant. 



Future Imperfect Tense — shall or will. 



Sing. Vol&m, 
voles, 
vol^t, 



Plur. Volemiis, 
voletis, 
volent. 



Future Perfect Tense — shall or vnll have been. 



Sing. Voliifiro, 
volugris, 
voluSrit, 



Plur. Voliieilmus, 
volueritis, 
voluerint. 



Volo has no Imperative Mood. 



1. VdU) is irregolar only in the present indicative and infinitive, and in 
the present and imperfect subjunctive. It becom.Q& ixc^^soXax '^'«s^(^ V^ ^t^^- 
cope, and partlj by a change in the vowel of l^e toq\.. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE OR POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Present Tense — ^may or can be. 



Sing. V611m, 
veils, 
velit. 



Plur. Vellmus, 
velitis, 
velint. 



Preterimperfect Tense — might, could, would, or should be 



Sing. Vellem, 
velles, 
vollet, 



Plur. Vellemus, 
velletis, 
vellent. 



Preterperfect Tense — may have been. 



Sing. Voluerim, 
volueris, 
voluerit, 



Plur. Voluerimus, 
volueritis, 
Toluerint, 



Preterpluperfect Tense — ^might, could, would have been. 



Sing. Voluissem, 
voluisses, 
voluisset, 



Plur. Voluissemus, 
voluissetis, 
voluissgnt. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present and Preterimpetfect Tense. 
Veils. 

Preterperfect and Preterpluperfect Tense. 
VSliiissS. 

Present Participle. 
VSlens. 
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3. Nol5, nonvis, nSliii, n5lle; n5len-d2 no- 
len-do, nolen-dum; nolens/ to be unwilling. 

Nolo is compounded of now, not, and Volo. 



Sing. 



Sing. 



Sing. 



Sing. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense — am. 

Nolo, Plur. Nolumus, 

nonvis, nonvultis, 

nonvult, ' nolunt. 

Preterimperfect Tense — was. 



Noleb&m, 

noleb^, 

noleb&t, 



Plur. Nolebamus, 
nolebatis, 
nolebant. 



Preterperfect Tense — ^have been. 



Nolui, 

noluisti, 

noluit, 



Plur. Noluimus, 
noluistis, 
noluerunt v, ere. 



Preterplupeffect Tense — had been. 



Noluerftm, 

nolueras, 

noluerat, 



Plur. Nolueramus, 
nolueratis, 
noluerant. 



Sing. 



Sing. 



Future Imperfect Tense — shall or will be, 

Nolfim, PluB. Nolemus, 

noles, noletis, 

nolet, nolent. 

Future Tense. 

Noluero, Plur. Noluerimus, 

nolueris, nolueritis, 

noluerit, noluerint. 



1. Non drops its final », volo drops its «, sM \]li«^ crv^ Vp ^ «^^ ^"^^^ 
nected into long o. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
Sing. Noli | Plur. Nolitg. 



Sing. Nolito, 
Nolito, 



Fviure Tense, 

Plur. NolitotS. 
Nolunto. 



SUBJUNCTIVE OB POTENTIAL MOOD, 
Present Tense — may or can be. 



Sing. Nolim, 
nolis, 
nolit, 



Plur. Nolimiis, 
nolitts, 
nolint. 



Pretermpetfect Tense — ^might, could, would, or should be. 



Sing. NoUgm, 
noUes, 
noUet, 



Plur. NoUemus, 
noUetts, 
noUent. 



Preterperfect Tense — may have been. 



Sing. Nolugrim, 
noliiSrls, 
noluSrlt, 



Plur. Noliigrlmus, 
nolufiritis, 
nolu^nnt, 



Preterpluperfect Tense — ^might, &e., have been. 



Sing. Nolulssem, 
nolulsses, 
n51ui8sSt, 



Plur. Noluissemus, 
noUulSBetts, 
nolulss^nt. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present and Preterimperfect Tense. 
NoM 

Preterperfect and Preterplupeifect Tense, 
Nolulss^. 

Present Participle. 
Nolens. 
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4. Malo, mavis, maliii, malle; malen-tZz, ma- 
len-do, malen-dwm; malens, to feave rather^ or to 
&e mora mlling} 

Mal6 is compounded of magiSy rather, and 
volOy I am willing.^ 





INDICATIVE MOOD. 




Present Tense— am. 


Sing. 


Malo, 
mavis, 
mayCdt, 


Plur. Maliimus, 
mavultis, 
malunt, 




Preterimperfect Tense — ^was. 


Sing. 


MaleMm, 

malebas, 

maleMt, 


Plur. Malebamiis, 
malebatis, 
xnalebant. 




Preterperfect Tense — ^have been. 


Sing. 


Maliii, 

maliusti, 

maluit, 


Plur. Maliilmiis, 
maluistis, 
maluerunt v, ere, 




Preterpluperfect Tense— ha^ been.' 


Sing. 


malu^ras, 
malu^iat, 


Plur. Malugramiis, 
maliieratis, 
maliiiSrant 






Sing. 


MaULm, 

males, 

malet, 


Plur. Malemiis. 
maleiis, 
malent. 



1. Poaaunif Vblo, Noh, and Mailo hare no Futore XnfinitiTe. 

2. In the process of this compositilon, Magi» \ks^ \\» ^mJl «^^sM^^ «»^ 
Veto drops its v. T^e Vowels a and o ace tlieaa. oonteM^A^Vx^ a. 
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Ftaure Perfect Tense — shall or will have been. 



Sing. Mdld^ro, 
maluerts, 
malucrtt, 



Flur. Maieigrfmiis, 
maluei^tls, 
malucrint. 



Mdlb has no Imperative Mood. 

SUBJUNCTIVE, OR POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Present Tense — may or can be. 



Sing. Malim, 
malis, 
malit, 



Flur. Malimiis, 
malitis, 
malint, 



Preterimperfect Tense — ^might or could, &c., be. 



Sing. Mallem, 
maUSs, 
mallet, 



Flur. Mallemiis, 
malletls, 
mallent. 



Preterpeifect Tense — ^may or can have been. 



Sing. Malii^Ym, 
malueris. 
malu^rit. 



Flur. Maludninus, 
malucritis, 
maluerint. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present and Preterimperfect Tense. 

Mall^. 

Preterperfect and, Preterphiperfect T$nse. 
MaliilssS. 
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6. Edo, edis t?. es, edi, edere v. esse; eden- 
(K, eden-de, eden-dc;, edea-dum; esum, esu, v. 
estum, estu; edens, esuriis v. esturus, to eat. 



Sing. Edo, 

6dis V, es, 
Sdit V. est. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense — do or am. 

Plur. Edimus, 



Mitls V, estis, 
Sdunt. 



Preterimperfect Tense — did. 



Sing. Edebam, 
edebas, 
edeb&t, 



Plur. Edebamiis, 
^debatis, 
edebant. 



Sing. Edi, 
edisti, 
edit. 



Preterperfect Tense — ^have. 

Plur. Edimus, 



Sing. Ed^r^m, 
ed^ras, 
ed^rat. 



edistis, 
ederiint, v. ere. 



Preterpluperfect Tense — ^had. 

Plnr. Edgramiis, 
edSratls, 
edSrant. 



Sing. Edam, 
Sdes, 
edet 



Future Imperfect Tense — shall or will 

Plur. Edemiis, 
^detis. 



fident. 



Ftiture Perfect Tense — shall or will have. 



Sing. Edero, 
edMs, 
ed6r!t. 



Plur. EdSnmiip, 
edSritls, 
ederint. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Sing. Second Person — Ede (rr es ; edito or esto. 

Third Person — edtto or esto. 
Plur. Second Person — ^Edtte (rr este, edttote ot ^%\si\fc^ 

Third Person — edunto. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE, OR JPOTENTIAL MOOD. 
Present Tense — ^may or can. 



Sing. 


Edam, 

Mas, 

6dat, 


Plur. Edamiis, 
^datls, 
edant. 




Preterimperfect Tense — might or could, &c. 


Sing. 


Ederein, vel essem, 
ederes, vel esses, 
ederet, vel esset, 


Plur. Ederemus v. essemus 
ederetts vel essetis, 
ederent vel essent. 




Preterpeffect Tense — may have. 


Sing. 


EdSrim, 

edSris, 

edgrit. 


Plur. Edgrimus, 
ed^rftis, 
ed^rlnt. 




Preterpluperfect Tense — ^might, &c., have. 


Sing. 


Edissem, 

edisses, 

edisset. 


Edissemiis, 

edissetis, 

edissent- 




INFINITIVE MOOD. 




Present and Preterimperfect Tense. 




Ed^rS vel ess^. 



Preterpeffect and Preterpluperfect Tense. 
Edisse. 

Future Tense. 
Esurum esse. 

The verb Edo is declined regularly according to the third conjuga- 
tion, but it has in some tenses, besides its regidar forms, another simi- 
Jar to the corresponding tenses of mm. The 6 in the tenses of edo 
(wbieb are formed, as if from sum) is long "by TL«totte.— Zumpt, 
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6. Fero, fers, tiili, ferre; fgren-(K, feren-dd, 
{eren-^dum; latum, latti; fgrens, laturiis, to bear 
or suffer. 



Sing. Fero, 
fers, 
fert. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense — am. 



Plur. Ferimiis, 
fertis, 
' ferunt. 



Preterimperfeet Tense — ^was. 



Sing. FereMm, 
ferebas, 
ferebat. 



Plur. Ferebamiis, 
ferebatis, 
ferebant. 



Preterperfect Tense — ^have been. 



Sing. Tiili, 
tiilisti, 
tiilit, 



Plur. Tulimus, 
tulistis, 
tiilerunt v. tulere. 



Preterpluperfect Tense — had been. 



Sing. Tuleram, 
tuler&s, 
tulerat 



Plur. Tulgramus, 
tuleratis, 
tulerant. 



Future Imperfect Tense — shall or will be. 



Sing. Feram, 
feres, 
feret. 



Plur. Feremus, 
feretls, 
ferent. 



Future Perfect Tense — shall have been. 



Sing. Tulero, 
tuleris, 
tulerit. 



Plur Tulerimus, 
tulentls^ 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 


Sing. 


Fer, 


1 Plur. Ferte. 
Future Tense. 


Sing. 


Ferto, 
ferto, 


Plur. Fertote, 
ferunto. 



SUBJUNCTIVE OR POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Present Tense — may or can. 

Sing. Fer&m, Plur. Feramus, 

feras, feratts, 

fer&t. ferant. 

Preterimperfect Tense — ^might, could, would, or should. 



Sing. 



Sing. 



Sing. 



Sing. 



Ferrena, 

ferres, 

ferret. 



Plur. 



Ferremus, 

ferretts, 

ferrent. 



Preterperfect Tense — may have. 



Tulertm, 

tuleris, 

tulerit. 



Plur. 



Tulenmus, 

tuleritls, 

tulerint 



Preterpluperfect Tense — ^might, &c., have. 



Tulissem, 

tulisses, 

tulisset. 



Plur. 



Tulissemus, 

tulissetts, 

tulissent. 



FuOure Imperfect Tense — shall or will. 

Laturus sim, Plur. Laturi simus, 

laturus sis, Laturi sitis, 

laturus sit, Laturi sint. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present and Preterimperfect Tense. 

Ferre. 

Preterperfect and Preterpluperfect Tense. 

Tulisse. 

Present Participle. 

Laturuai eBBe. 
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PARTICIPLES. 



Imperfect Tense^ 
Future Tense, 



Ferens. 
Laturus (a, urn). 



SUPINES. 

Latnm, 
Lata. 

GERUND. 

Genitive, Fer-endi, 
Dative, Fer-endo, 

Accusative, Fer-endnm, 





Compounds of Fero, 


to be similarly conjugated. 


Affgro 


(ad, 


fero), atttUi, 
fero;, absttUi, 


alUUam, 


afiere, tohringto. 


AnfSro 


(ab. 


ablatam, 




Effgro 


(ex, 


fero), exttib, 


Slatum, 


efferr^, to hring out. 


InfSro 


(in, 


fero), mtilli, 


illatum. 




Offgro 


(oU, 
(prae, 


fero), obttUl, 


oblatam, 


offer^ to present. 


PraefSro 


fero), praetiXll, 


praelfttam, 


praeferrg, to prefer. 


Perfgro 


(per, 


fero), pertttii, 


perlatam. 


perferrg, to bear, to endure. 


Refgro 


(re, 


^®^°)' trettiiU,; 


rel&tum, 


rgferrg, to bring back. 



Feror Passive of Fero. 

7. Ferbr, ferris vd ferre, lattis siim vel fill, ferrl, 
latfis, fSrendtis, to be borne or suffered. 



Sing. Fer5r, 

ferris V, ferre, 
fertur. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense — am. 

Plur. Ferimur, 
ferimlni, 
ferantnr. 



Sing. FerSbfir, 

ferebaris v. are, 
ferebatar. 



Fteterimperfect Jfew*^— was. 

Plur. Ferebamur, 
ferebamini, 
ferebantur. 
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Preterperfect Tense — have been. 



Sing. Latns sum v. fai, 
latos es V, fnisti, 
latns est v, fait. 



Sing. 



Sing. 



Plnr. Lati snmns v, fnimns, 
lati estis v. faistis, 
lati sunt, fnerunt veil 
fuere. 



Preterpluperfect Tense — ^had been. 



Latns eram v. fneram, 
latns eras v. fneras, 
latns erat v, fnerat. 



Plnr. Lati eramns v.fueramns 
lati eratis v, fneratis, 
lati erant v, fneraflt. 



Future Imperfect Tense — ^shall or will be. 
Ferfir, Plnr. Fer6mnr, 

fer6ris v. fer6re, feremini, 

fergtnr. ferentur. 

Future Perfect Tense — shall or will have been. 



Latns ero v, fnerQ, 
latns eris v. fueris, 
latns erit v, fneilt. 



Plnr. Lati erimus v, f uerimus, 
lati er!t!s v. fneritis, 
lati emnt v. fnerint. 



Sing. Ferre. 



Sing. FertQr, 
fertCr. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

I Plnr. Ferimini. 
Future Tense. 

I Plnr. FemntCr. 



SUBJUNCTIVE OR POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Present Tense — ^may or can be. 



Sing. Ferar, 

feraris v, ferare, 
feratnr. 



Plnr. Feramnr, 
feramini, 
ferantnr. 



Preterimperfect rerwe— might, wonld, conld, shonld, &c. 



Sing. Ferrer, 

ferrerisv.ferrere, 
feiT$tar. 



Plnr, Ferremnr, 
ferremini, 
ferrentnr. 
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Preterperfect Tense— jxi^j or can have been. 



Sing. Latus sim v, fuerim, 
latus sis V. fueris, 
latus sit V. fuerit. 



P. Lati simus v. fuerimns, 
lati sitis v, fueritis, 
lati sint v. fuerint. 



Preterpluperfect Tense — ^might, &c., have been. 

P. Lati essemus vel fuis- 



S. Latus essem v. fuissem^ 
latus esses v, fuisses, 
latus esset v, fuisset. 



semus, 
lati essetis v. fuissetis, 
lati essent v. fuissent. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present and InvperfecU 
Ferri. 

Preterimperfect and Preterpluperfect, 
Latum esse. 

FvZure Tense. 
Latum M. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Perfect, Latiis (a, um). 
Gerundive, F^rendiis (a, um). 



8. Flo, fis, factiis, sum i?«Z ful, fieri ; factus, 
faciendiis, to be made or done. 

Fio is used as the Passive of Facto} 



1. The I m Fio U made long, except in. \3[iO«« "{^vxNa \!x '^iVfiLOo. t VJ^.- 
lows it. 
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INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense — am. 

Sing. Fio, Plur, Fimus, 

fis, fttis. 

fit, fiunt, 

Preterimpeffect Tense — ^was. 

Sing, Fiebam, Plur, Fiebamus, 

fiebas fiebatis, 

flebat» fiebant, 

Preterperfect Tense — ^have been. 



. Sing, Factus sum v, fui, 
factus es v, fuisti, 
factus est v, fuit, 



P, Facti simius v, fuimus, 
facti estis v, fuistis, 
facti suntfueruntv, fuere 



Preterplupeffect Tense — had been. 



S, 



Factus eram v, fueram, 
factus eras v, fueras, 
factus er&t v, fuer&t. 



Facti eramusv. fueramus 
factus eratis v, fueratis 
factus erant v, fuerant, 



Future Imperfect Tense — ^shall or will be. 



Sing, 



Sing, 



FiSm, 

fies, 

fiet. 



Plur, 



Future Tense. 



Fiemus, 

fietis, 

fient, 



Factus ero v, fuero, 
factus ens v, fueris, 
factus erit v, fuerit, 



P, Facti erimus v, fuerimus 
facti eritis v, fueritis, 
facti erunt v, fuerint, 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 

Fl, Fite. 

SUBJUNCTIVE OR POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Present Tense — ^may or can be. 



Sing, Fi&m, 
fias, 
/lat, 



Plur, 



Fiamus, 

fiatis, 

fiaut, 
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Pretenmperfeet Tense — ^might, would, could, should, &c. 



Sing. Flerem, 


Plur. Fieremus 


fieres. 


fierftis, 


fieret. 


fierent. 



Preterperfect Tense — ^may or can have been. 



Smg. Factus sim v, fuerim, 
factus sis V, fueris, 
factus sit V. fuerit. 



P. Facti simus v. fuerimus, 
facti sitis v. fueritis, 
facti sint v, fuerint. 



Preterpluperfect Tense — ^might, would, should, or ought to 
have been. 



S. Factus essem v- fuissem, 
factus esses v. fuisses, 
factus esset v, fuisset. 



P. Facti essemus v, 
fuissemus. 
facti essetis v. fiiissetls, 
facti essent v, fuissent. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present and Preterimpeffect Tense. 

F161I. 

Preterperfect and Preterpluperfect Tense, 
Factum ess§ vel fuissS. 

Future Tense. 
Factum iri. 

PAfiTIGIPLES. 

Perfect, Factus (a, um). 
Gerundive, Faciendiis (a, um). 

NEUTER PASSIVE VERBS. 

Several other Intransitive Verbs, besides Fio, 
form their Perfect Tenses after tibife \fi«sss2L«. ^ 
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Passives. The following are the Principal Neu- 
ter Passives: — 

Audeo, ausus sum, audere, to dare, 
Fido, f isus sum, f id^re, to trust, 
Gaudeo, gavisus sum, gaadere, to rejoice, 
Sdleo, sdlitus sum, sdlere, to be acewtomed, 

JurOf to swear, also sometimes makes juratus 
sum instead of juravi, and ccenOj to sup, some- 
times forms ccenatus sum instead of ccenavi. 



8. E5, is, Ivi, ire ; eUn-dlj etln-do, Giin-dum ; 
itiim, ita; tens, itariis, to go. 







INDICATIVE MOOD. 






Present Tense — am. 


Sing. 


E6, 

is, 

It. 




Plur. Imiis, 
i«s, 
6unt 






Preterimperfect Tense — ^was. 


Sing. 


Ill 




Plur. Ibamus, 
ibatls, 
fbant. 






Preterfect Tense — ^have been. 


Sing. 


Ivi, 

iviBU, 
ivtt. 




Plur. Ivtmiis, 
IvfstKs, 
Iverunt v, ivere. 




Preterpluperfect Tense — ^had been. 


Sing. 


Iv^rftm, 
iv6ras, 




Plur. Ivfiramiis, 
Iv^ratfs, 
ivfirant. 
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FvJtme Imperfect Tense — shall or will. 



Sing. 


Ibo, 
ibis, 
ibit. 




Plur. Ibimiis, 
ibitis. 
ibunt. 




Future 


Perfect Term — shall or will hav 


Sing. 


Iv^ro, 
iv^ris, 
iverit. 




Plur. Iv^rimiis, 
iveritis, 
iverint. 






IMPERATIVE MOOD. 






Present Tense. 


Sing. 


I. 


jPlur. Ite. 
Future Tense. 


Sing. 


Ito, 
Ito. 




Plur. Itotg, 
Eunto. 



SUBJUNCTIVE OR POTENTIAL MOOD. 



Present Tense — ^may or can. 

Sing Mm, Plur. Eamus. 

^&s. Mtls, 

^&t. ^ant. 



Preterimperfect Tense — ^might, would, could, should, or 
ought. 

Sing. Trgm, Plur, Iremiis, 

ires, iretis, 

ir6t, irent. 

Preterperfect Tense — may have. 



Sing. Ivfirim, 
ivgrimiis, 
iverit, 



Plur. Iv6rimus, 
iveritis. 



^ 
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Preterphiperfeet Tense — ^might, could, or would have. 



Sing. L-issSm, 
ivisses, 
ivisset, 



Plur. Ivissemiis, 
ivissetis, 
ivissent. 



Future Imperfect Tense — shall or will 
Sing. Iturus sim, 



ituriis Bis, 
Iturus sit, 



Plur. Ituri simiis, 
ituri sitts, 
ituH sint. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 
Present and Preterimperfect Tense, 
Ir6, 

Preterperfect and Preterpluperfect Tense. 
Ivisse. 

Future Tense, 
Ituriim essS. 

SUPINES. 

. Itum Itu. 

Present Participle, 
lens. Genitive, Suntls. 



Compotmds of Eo to he similarly corrugated. 

The fonn in ii is used in preference to that in ivi in these Com- 
pounds: — 

Ab-eo, &b-ii, ab-itttm, to go away ; ad-eo, to approach; od-eo, to join 
together; ex-eo, to go otU; in-eo, to enter; int6r-eo, to perish; prae-eo, 
io ffo be/ore; praeUr-eo, to pass by; red-eo, to return; trons-eo, to 
^os9 over. 
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Queo, to be able, and neqtieo, to be unable, are 
declined like eOy but without Imperative, Future 
Participle, or Gerund. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Present Teiise. 



Sing. Qaeo, quis, quit, 
Plur. Quimus, quitis, que- 
unt 



S. NequSo,nonqui8,nonqmt 
P. Nequimus, nequitis, ne- 
qu^unt. 



This is the only Tense of these Verbs really 
in use. 

06«. The Present Participle (quienSi queuntis) is quite unused in 
ordinary language, and quihamy quiveram, quibo, nequibot are obsolete 
and rare forms. Quia and quit in the JPresent Indicative are used 
only with non {ncn quis and non quit for nequis and nequit) ; in ge- 
neral queo is used only in Negative Propositions, and far more rarely 
thacL possum. 

In the older style a Passive form was sometimes used where an In- 
finite Passive was subjoined; as forma nosci non quita est (Terence). 
— Madvig. Chapter xxii. . 
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VERBS IRREGULAR CHIEFLY IN THE FOR- 
MATION OF THEIR PRETERITES AND 
SUPINES. 

I.— THE FIRST CONJUGATION. 

Regular Verbs of the First Conjugation form 
the Preterite in dvt^ and the First Supine in 
dPam, The following Verbs are Irregular:^ — 



Bo, 


dedi, 


datum, 


dare, to give. 


Sto, 


steti, 


Htatum, 


stare, to stand. 


Crepo, 


crepui, 


crepitum. 


crepare, to creak. 


Cubo, 


oubui, 


ciibitum, 


ciibare, to lie dovm. 


Domo, 


domui, 


domitum, 


domare, to tame. 


Sono, 


sonui, 


BoDitum, 


son are, to sound. 


Vetx). 


v6tui, 


vetitum, 


v^tare, to forbid. 


Tdno, 


toniii, 


— 


tonare, to thunder. 


Mico 


micui, 


— 


mlcare, to glitter. 


Erico 


fricui, 


frictum, 


fricare, to rub. 


Plico, 


plicui, 


pllcitum 
pUcatum, 


■plicare, to/oW. 


Juvo, 


juvi, 


jutum, 


juvare, to assist. 


Seeo, 


Becui, 


sectum, 
lavatum, 


secare, 


Lavo, 


lavi, 


lOtum, 
lautum. 


- lavare, to wash. 



Frequentative Verbs denote the frequent repe- 
tition of an action; they are all of the First Con- 
jugation, and generally end in ite ; thus from 
cldmo^ I exclaim, is formed cldnnto, I exclaim 
frequently, and from rogo, I ask, is formed rogito^ 
I ask frequently. 



1. This Selection is compiled chiefly from Zumpty Section zlii. — ^liv., and 
Madvig, Chapter xvii. — xxi. In order to facilitate the progress of the Papil 
the list has been arranged so as to exhibit, in a concise form, those Verba in 

/farlifiular, which are o) frequent occurrence in Classical Authors umtally read 

ta ScAoolg and OoUegea, 
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II.--THE SECOND CONJUGATION. 

Regular Verbs of the Second Conjugation 
form thie Preterite in ui and the First Supine in 
ztum The following Verbs are irregular: — 



These form the First Supine in — turn. 



Censeo, 

Doceo, 

Teneo, 

JVHsceo, 

Sorbeo, 
Torreo, 



censui, 

ddctii, 

tenui, 

miscui, 

fsorbui, 
sorpsi, 
tomii, 



censum, 
doctum, 
tentum, 

{mixtum, 
mistum, 

( - 

tostum. 






censere, to vdtue, 
ddcere, to teach. 
tSnere, to hold. 

miscere, to mix, 

sorbere, to suck up, 
torrere, to bum. 



These form the Preterite in — evi, and the Supine in — etum. 



Aboleo, 
Compleo, 
Deleo, 
Heo, 



abolevi, 
complevi, 
delevi, 
flevi. 



abolituin, 
completum, 
deletum, 
fletum, 



abolere, to aholish, 
complere, to Jill up. 
delere, to destroy. 
flere, to weep. 



Reduplicated Preterites.. 

Fendeo, pependi, pensum, pendere, to hang, 

Mordeo, mdmordi, morsum, mordere, to bite, 

Spondeo, spdpondi, sponsum, spondere, to promise. 

Tondeo, totondi, tonsum, tondere, to siear. . 



These farm the Preterite in — i, and the Supine in — ^tum. 

F&veo, favi, fautum, favere, to favour. Ition 

C&veo, cavi, cautum, cavere, to take precau- 

Fdveo, fdvi. fotum, fovere, to cherish. 

Moveo, mdyi, xnotum, movere, to m>ove. 

Voveo, vovi, votum, vdvere, to vow. 



These form the Preterite in — i, and the Supine in — :sum. 

Video, vidi, visum, videre, to see. 

Sedeo, sedi, sessum, sedere, to sit. 

Strideo, stiidi, — stridere, to creak, 

Prandeo, prandi, pransum, ^TMAct^^Vi\iTtQ>R.l^^- 
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These form 


the Preterm 


te in — si, m 
and sum. 


rid the Sufdne in — tani 


Augeo, 
Ardeo, 


auxi, 
arsi, 


auctum, 
arsum, 


augere, to increase, 
ardere, to blaze. 


Indulgeo, 


indulsi, 


indultum, 


indulgere, to indulge. 


Torqueo, 


torsi. 


tortum. 


torquere, to tvnst. 


Haereo, 


haesi, 


haeBum, 


baerere, to stick. 


Jubeo, 


JushI, 


jussum. 


jubere, to order ^ 


Maneo, 


mansi, 


mansum. 


m&nere, to remain. 


Mulceo, 


mulsi. 


mulsum, 


mulcere, to soothe. 


Bideo, 


rtsi, 


risum, 


ridere, to laugh. 


Su&deo, 


suasi, 


suasum, 


suadere, to persuade. 


Tergeo, 


tersi, 


tersum, 


terggre, to wipe. 




These Verbs have no 


Supines. 


Fulgeo, 


falsi, 





ftilgcre, to shine. 


Luceo, 


luxi, 


— 


lucere, to he light. 


Lugeo, 


luxi, 


— 


lugere, to mourn. 


Urgeo, 


ursi, 


— 


urgere, to press. 


Paveo, 


pavi. 


— 


pavere, to fear. 


Ferveo, 


ffervi, 
( ferbui, 




fervere, to boil. 



III.— THE THIRD CONJUGATION. 



Nubo, 


nupsi, 


nuptum, 


nubere, to marry. 


Scribo, 


HcripMi, 


scriptiim, 


gcribere, to write, 


Incumbo, 


incubui, 


incfibitum, 


incumbSre, to lie upon 


Dico, 


dixi, 


dictum. 


dicdre, to say. 


Duco, 


duxi, 


ductum, 


ducere, to lead. 


Cingo, 


cinxi, 


cinctum, 


cingdre, to surround^ 


Coquo, 


coxi. 


coctum, 


coqugre, to cook^ 


Jungo, 


junxi, 


junctum, 


junggre, to join, 


T«go, 


texi, 


tectum, 


tegere, to cover, 


Traho, 


traxi, 


tractum, 


trjih^re, to drag. 


Veha, 


vexi. 


vectum, 


v6here, to carry. 


Fingo, 


finxi, 


fictiim, 


flngere, to form. 


Spargo, 


sparsi, 


sparsum, 


spargere, i4) scatter, 


Figo, 


fixi, 


fixum, 


figere, to fix, 


Ago, 


egi. 


actum, 


Agere, to do. 


Frango, 


freKi, 


factum, 


frangere, to break. 


Vinco, 


vici. 


victum, 


vincgre, to conquer, 


Struo, 


struxi. 


stnictura, 


stru^re, to pile up, 


Vivo, 


vixi. 


victum. 


vivire, to live. 


t^o. 


legi, 


lectmn, 


legire, to read, 
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linquo, 


Uqui, . 


(lictum), 


linquere, to Uave, 


Cedo, 


cessi, 


cessum, 


cedere, to yield. 


Mitto, 


misi, 


missum, 


mittere, to sendy 


Claudo, 


clausi, 


clausum, 


claudere, to shut. 


D.vido, 


divisi 


divisum, 


dividere, to divide. 



Reduplicated Treterites. 



Cado, 


cecidi, 


casum. 


cadere, tofaU, 


Caedo, 


cecidi, 


caesuin, 


caedere, to cut. 


Pendo, 


pependi. 


pensum. 


pendere, to hang. 


Parco, 


peperci. 


parsum. 


parcere, to spare. 


Tango, 


tetigi. 


tactum. 


tangere, to totiQh, 


Disco, 


didici, 


— 


discere, to learn, 


Posco 


poposci, 


— 


poscere, to demand, 


FaUo, 


lefeUi, 


falsum, 


fallere, to deceive, 


PeUo. 
Can<3; 


pepuli, 


pulsum, 


pellere, to drive. 


cecini, 


cantiim. 


canere, to sing, 


Curro, 


cucurri, 


cur sum, 


currere, to run. 



Inceptive or Inchoative Verbs express the be- 
ginning of an action. They all end in sco, and 
are formed by adding that termination to the 
Root of the Primitive, thus from caleo, I am 
warm, is formed calesco, I begin to §row warm. 



Adolesco, 


adolevi, 


adultum, 


Coalesco, 


coalui. 


coalitum, 


Convalesco, 


convalui, 


convalitum, 


Conticesco, 


conticui. 


— 


Consenesco, 


consenui, 





Juvenesco, 


— 


— 


Ingravesco, 


— 


— 


Maturesco, 


maturui, 


— 


Obmutesco, 


obmutui, 


— 



adolescere, to grow up 
coalescere, to grow together 
convalescere, to grow strong 
conticescere, to be silent 
consenescere, to grow old 
juvenescere, to grow young 
ingravescere to grow heavy 
maturescere, to grow ripe 
obmutescere, to grow durrib 



Verbs in sco derived from forms no longer in use. 



crescere, to increase, 
noscere, to know. 
pascere, to feed. 
quiescere, to be quiets 



Cresco, 


crcvi. 


cretum, 


Nosco, 


novi, 


notum, 


Pasco, 


pavi. 


pastum, 


Quiesco, 


quievi, 


quietum, 


Suesco, 


suevi, 


suetum, 
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IV.— THE FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

Regular Verbs of the Fourth Conjugation 
form their Preterite in ivi and the Supine in 
Itum, The following Verbs are irregular: — 



Apgrio, 


&perui, 


apertum. 


ipertre, to open. 


Operio, 


dperui, 


dpertum, 


operire, to coven 


Fulcio, 


fUlsi, 


Mtom, 


Mcire, to prop. 


Haurics 


hausi, 


haustum, 


haanre, to draw up. 


Saepio, 


saepsi, 


saeptnm, 


eaepire, to fence in. 


Sentio, 


sensi, 


eensum, 


sentire, to feel, to ikink. 


Vincio, 


vinxi, 


vinctum, 


vincire, to hind. 


Eo, 


ivi, 


itum, 


ire, to go. 


Salio, 


8&lni or 
s&lii. 


saltum, 


8&lire, to leap. 


SepeUo, 


8#p«livi, 


sepultum, 


sepelire, to bury. ^ 
&m!cire, to clothe. 


Amlcio, 


&mlciii or 


&mictum, 




amixi, 






Venio, 


veni, 


ventum, 


venire, to come. 



Desiderative Verbs signify a desire of action. 
They are formed from Qie last Supine by adding 
rio. They are all of the Fourth Conjugation, 
and generally want both Preterite and Supine ; 
as ccenatiinOf I desire to sup; esiirio, I am hun- 
gry, or, I desire to eat.^ 



Verba which combine the Third and Fourth Conjugations. 


Ciipio, 


ciipivi, 


ciipitum, 


ciipere, to desire. 


C&pio, 


cepi, 


captum, 


capere, to take. 


Facio, 


feci, 


factum, 


facere, to make. 


Fugio, 


fugi. 


fugitum. 


fugere, tofUe. 


Fddio, 


fodi, 


fossum, 


fodere, to dig. 


Jicio, 


jeci. 


j actum, 


j&cere, to throw. 


Pario, 


peperi, 


partum. 


parere, to bring forth. 


Qu&tio, 




quassum. 


qu&tere, to shake. 


Rapio, 


rapui, 


raptum, 


r&pere, to seize. 


Peto, 


petivi, 


petitum, 


petere, to seek. 


Sarcio, 


sartii, 


sartum. 


sarcire, to patch. 



1. Huddinum* Part II,, diapter ix. 
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DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

Defective Verbs are those which are deficient in 
many of the usual Tenses and Persons. 

Preteritive Defectives are those which are usu- 
ally formed in the Preterite line only. The 
principal Preteritive Verbs are Ccepi, I began, 
Odi, I hate, and Memim, I remember. They 
are thus conjugated. 

1. CcBpi, coep^ram, coepSro, ccBperim, coepissem, 
ccepisse, coepturiis. 

2. Odi, od6ram, od6ro, od^rim, odissem, odisse, 
osuriis. 

3. M^inini, m^mineram, memingro, memmerim, 
mSminissem, m^minissS. 

Meminl has no Participle, but it has a Future 
Imperative ; Singular^ Memento. Plural, Memen- 
tote. 



Obs. These Verbs are perfects of obsolete presents. In meaning, 
mimini and odi are presents. Hence the pluperfect has the meaning 
of an imperfect : memineram, I remembered ; oderartiy I hated, not " I 
had hated," and the future perfect has the signification of a simple 
future, e.g., oderOf I shaU hate ; meminerOt I shall remember. — ZumpU 





Inquam, 


say I: — 




INDICATIVE. 


Fut -Imperf, 


Preterite, 


Pres. Tense, 


Imperfect. 


— 


— 


Inquam, 


Inquiebam 


Inquies, 


Inquisti 


Inquis, 


Inquiebas 


InquiSt, 


Inquit 


Inquit, 


Inquieb&t 






Inquimus, 


Inquiebamiis 


IMPERATIVE. 


Inquitls, 


Inquiebatis 


PresenU 


Future. 


Inquiunt, 


Inquiebant 


Inqu^, 


% Pe;t%,\»a^>^s^ 
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AiOyI 


say: — 






IN] 


OICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE 




Present Term. 


Imperfect 


Tense 


, 


S. 


Aio, 


i— 


S. Aiebam 




•^ 




Ais, 


Aias, 


Aieb&s 




_ 




Att, 


Ai&t, 


Aieb&t 




... 


P. 


— 


— 


P. Aiebamiis 




— 




— 


— 


Aiebatts 




— 




Aiunt 


Aiant, 


Aiebant 




— 






Present Participle^ Aiens. 







Ohs, Inquam is used only between the words of a quotation; it can- 
not stand as the first word in a sentence; its parts are equivalent to 
our expressions, "says he," "say they." Aio introduces an oratio 
dbliqua; Inquam introduces an oratio recta. 



ApagCf be gone. 

Ap&ge is the Greek Imperative i^rmyt of ^r^iv, and is therefore 
joined with the Accusative: apage istas sororesf away with themt 
apage te, get thyself off, or, with the omission of the Pronoun, apcbge, 
begone t 



Ave^ hail! 

J .. {Pres. Ave, Avete, ) 

^ * \Fut, aveto. avetote. I" 

Infinitive, Avere. 
Ohs, Ave is the Imperative from aveo, I desire. 



Vale, farewell. 
Imperative, Vale, valete. 

OAa Vale is the Imperative from valeo, I am well. 
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Salve, hail 1 

Indie, Futwre, Salvebis. ^ 

r«,^^^^«^ f Pm. Salve, Salvete 



Infinitive, Salvere. 

Ohs, Salve and the other Imperatives here specified are introduced 
amongst the Defective Verbs, because they have different meanings 
froTTL those of the original Verbs themselves. 



CedOy give me. 

Imperative. Cedo. CSdite 

0&8. This word is used as an Imperative in familiar language, for 
da and die, both with and without an accusative. A plural cette for 
eedite occurs in old Latin. The complete Verb cido, I yield, has a 
long e. — Ztmpt, 



Quceso, I pray. 

Indie, Present. Queeso, Queesumus, 

Infinitive. Quaesere, Fart. Queesens 

Ohs, Qtuieso and ^pmesltmus am different in form only from quaero 
and quaeriwm, B(^ quaeso and quaetumw are, Eke the English 
'pray,' inserted in a sentence — as die, qaae$o^ unde venias, *tell me, 
pray, whence you come.' 



Faxo, orfaxim. 

Indie, Future or | Faxo or \ faxis, faxit, Faximus, faxitis. 
Potent, Present, j fiELKim. j faxint. 

Ohs, Faxo is an old Seoond Future used for fecero, ' Favivx \& «s^ 
old Pei£act Salihmctive used instead of /ecerim. 
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Ausim^ I may dare. 

Singular, Plural. 
IndiCf or Potent. Ausim, ausis, ausit. Ausinit 

Obs. Ausim is an old form of audeam, the Present SubjtinctiYe of 
aitdeo. 



Pari, to speak. 

This very irregular Verb, with its compounds a^arit eff&ri, prof&ri, 
is, generally speaking, more used in poetry than in prose. The third 
I)er8on8 of the present fatwr, fantur, the imperative /ar«, and the par- 
ticiple, fatvSf a, urrij occur most frequently. The ablative of the 
gerund, /on^, is used in a passive sense even in prose, in the phrase 
fando audire, to know by hearsay. The first person /or, and the sub- 
junctive /<5r,/erw,/i?«ur, (fee, do not occur. — ZumpU 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

Impersonal Verbs are those which are used 
in the Third Person Singular only, and which do 
not admit of a personal subject. 

In English they are generally preceded by the 
Pronoun it^ particularly in the Active Voice : as, 
deUctat, it delights. 

They are thus conjugated: — 

Delectat, delectabat delectavit, delectav^rat, delectabit, 
delectav^rit, delectet, delectaret, delectavisset, delectav^rit, 
delectare, delectavisse. 

The Persons in the Active Voice are thus ex- 
pressed in the Present Indicative, and in a simi- 
lar manner in the other Tenses: — 

Tsedet me, it wearies me, or I am wearied, 

Tsedet te, it wearies thee, or thou art wearied. 

Tsedet eum, it wearies him, or he is wearied. 

Tsedet nde, it wearies us, or we are wearied. 

Tsedet vos, it wearies you, or you are wearied, 

Twdet 608, it wearies them^ or tTiey are wearied* 
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Impersonal Verbs govern the subject in the 
Accusative Case, except Ucet, Ubet, liqicet, and 
placet, which govern the Dative, as mthi licet, it 
is lawful for me; mthi libet, it pleases me. 

Intransitive Verbs may be used impersonally 
in the Passive Voice, as pugndtur, it is fought, 
from pugno, I fight. 

The Persons are then expressed by an Abla- 
tive Case with the Preposition a or cJ> following 
the Verb, as. 

Present Indicative, 

Pugnatiir a me, it is fought by me, or I fight, 
Pugnatiir a te, . — thee, or thoufightest. 

Pugnatiir ftb 66, — • him, or he fights. 

Pugnatiir a nobis, — ««, or we fight. 

Pugnatiir a vobis, — you, or ye fight, 

Pugnatiir ab els, — them, or they fight. 



ADVERBS. 

An Adverb is a word joined to a^erb. Noun 
or Adjective, in order to explain ,'pr qualify its 
signification. 

An Adverb bears the same relation to a Verb, 
as an Adjective does to a Substantive. 

Adverbs are generally formed from Adjectives 
and Participles, by means of the terminations -e 
and 'ter. Adverbs derived from Adjectives and 
Participles of the First and Second Declension 
usually end in e, as benignus, kind, benign^, kindly. 
Adverbs derived from Adjec\,\Ne'3» »xA^«£>i^^'^^'^ 
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of the Third Declension usually end in -terj as 
priidens, prudent, prudenter, prudently. 

Adverbs have no inflection except comparison. 



Obs. 1. The great mcgority of Adverbs are Cases of Substantives 
Acyectives, and Participles. — Donaldson, 

Obs. 2. Adverbs ending in im are generally derived from Nouns or 
Past Participles, as passim, divisim. Those ending in itus are formed 
from Nouns by changing i or is of the Genitive into itus, as amtiquitus, 
funditus. Adverbs ending in o are generally the Ablatives Singular of 
Adjectives or Participles, as tuto, merito. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

A Conjunction is a part of speech that joins 
together (cowjwn^t^) words and sentences, asfrater 
et soror, brother and sister. 

Conjunctions may be divided, in reference to 
their signification, into various classes, the most 
usual of which are the following: — 

1. COPULATIVE ; as, et, ac, atque, que, and; etiam, quoque, item, 
also. Also theii* contraries, nee, neque, neu, neve^ neither, nor. 

2. DISJUNCTIVE; as, aut^ ve, vel, sen, sive, either, or. 

il ADVERSATIVE; as, sed, verum, autem, at, atqui, but; tamen, 
attamen, vertmtamen, yet, notwithstanding, nevertheless. 

4. ILLATIVE or RATIONAL; as, ergo, ideo, igitur, idcireo, ita- 
que, therefore ; quapropter, quocirca, wherefore ; proinde, there- 
fore ; quandoquidem, since. 

6. CONDITIONAL; as,M, «n,if; dum,modo,dummodo, provided, 
upon condition that ; siquidem, if indeed. 

fi. EXCEPTIVE or RESTRICTIVE; as, ni, nisi, unless, except. 

7. ORDINATIVE; as, deinde, thereafter; denique, finally; in- 
super, moreover. 

ft. DECLARATIVE; as, videlicet, scilicet^ nempe, nimirim, etc,, 

to wit, namely. 
Obs, The difference between et and que is this : et, like the Greek 
»»), is copulative ; que, like n, adjunctive : et brings into combination 
thmgs before unconnected and independent ; que adds what belongs 
to a tbiag, and naturally goes with it — Zumyt, 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

Some Latin Prepositions govern the Accusative 
Case, some the Ablative, and some either the 
Accusative or Ablative. 



PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING THB ACCUSATIVE ONLY. 



Ad, to or at. 


Juxta, 


near. 


Adversus, ) 
AdversumJ "s'"*'***- 


Ob. 


on t^ccount of. 


Penes, . 


in ^ power of. 


Ant6, he/ore. 


Per, 


by or through. 


Apiid, near. 


Pone, 


behind. 


Circa,circum around. 


Post, 


after. 


Circit^r, about. 


Praeter, 


beside. 


Cis & citra, on this side of. 


Prope, 


near. 


Contra, against, contrary 


Propter, 


on account of 


to. 


Secundum, 


following, accor- 


Erga, towards. 




ding to. 


Extra, outside of. 


Supra, 


above. 


Infra, below. 


Trans, 


across. 


IntSr, between, among. 


Ultra, 


beyond. 


Intra, inside of within. 


Versus, 


towards. 



Apud, which is compounded of ah and ad, combines the meanings 
of these two Prepositions; it may generally be rendered by "at** or 
" mth,*' and always take the Accusative. — Donaldson. 

Circa, circum, round, round about. {Circum amicos, urbes, insulas, 
to the Mends, in the towns, in the islands round about) 

Cirdter, towards, about (of time ; circiter horam octavam.) 

Erga, towards, (generally of a friendly way of feeling or acting). — 
Madvig. 

Versus, towards, is placed after the Noun. — Zumpt. 

Versus alone may be used with names of plewae,^, ^'i, "&t>wRA.'>xxv>K««»« 
versus, "towards Brundusium". — Doualdsou. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 



PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING THE ABLATIVE ONLY. 



A, fib, or abs, from or hy. 

Absque, tuithoiU, 

Clam, secretly, without 

the knoipledge of. 
Coram, in presence of. 

Cum, with. 

De, down from, from, 

concerning. 



E or ex, out of. 

Prae, before, in compari- 
son urith. 

Pro, heforetfor, on be- 

half qf. 

Siue, mthout, 

Tenfis, up to, as far as. 



Ab, Q, from. (Ab, is always used before Vowels, and of|;en before 
Consonants, a only before Consonants ; before te, abs is also used, as 
abs, te,) 

Absque, without (antiquated ; absque te si esset, if it were not for you). 

Ex, e, out of, (Ex, before Vowels and Consonants, e only before 
Consonants.) 

Tenus, up to (is put after its case : pectore tenus). — Madvig. 



PREPOSITIONS GOVERNING EITHER THE ACCUSATIVE 
ABLATIVE. 



OR 



In, in, into. 
Siib, up to, under; (when 
used of time), abouZ, 



Super, over, 
Subter, under. 



Obs, In generally governs an Accusative when it signifies motion, 
and an Ablative when it denotes rest. 

Sub, " under," and super, " above," take the Accusative when they 
denote motion, and the Ablative when they imply rest. Supra, ** above" 
is always used with the Accusative, and subter, "under," generally witJi 
the Accusative, but occasionally with the Ablative. — Donaldson. 

Prepositions express primarily the relation of place, and also the 
the relations of time and causality, — Arnold. 

Am, amb, com, con, di, dis, ne, re, se, ve, are called inseparable Pre- 
positions, as they are used only in composition. There are other 
inseparable affixes, as in in invictus. Prepositions are sometimes used 
as Adverbs, as circiter, contra, pra, propter ; thus, I prce, Terence, pro- 
perly, pra me. 

Ergo, for the sake of, and instar, in the manner of, govern a Geni- 
iJre.—V ' 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. No. 8. 

1. What do you mean by "Deponent Verbs?" Why are these 
Verbs so called? Into what classes are Deponent Verbs divided? 
Mention some differences between Deponents Transitive and 
Deponents Intransitive. 

2. What do you mean by the term ** Irregular Verbs ?** Can you 
specify any of these ? Explain the reasons on account of which 
you consider any of these Verbs to be "Irregular." Specify 
those " Irregular Verbs " which have no Imperative. Can you 
mention any peculiarities with regard to Fio or Edo f 

3. What do you mean by ** Defective Verbs ?" Why are they so 
called ? Can you specify any of them ? What is the difference 
between Inquam and Aio } Can you mention any peculiarity 
with regard to faxim — quaso — cecUh—apage — salve and vale f 

4. What do you mean by Impersonal Verbs ? Conjugate delectaU 
In the Active Voice how are the Persons expressed through the 
medium of Impersonal Verbs ? Give an example. Shew the 
manner in which Intransitive Verbs can be used Impersonally. 
Shew also how the Persons can be expressed by Intransitive 
Verbs in the Passive Voice. 

6. What do you mean by an •• Adverb ? " How are Adverbs gene- 
rally formed in Latin? Are Adverbs capable of Inflection? 
What is the only Inflection which they admit of? What do you 
mean by a ** Coiyunction ?" Give instances of Copjunctions. 

6. What Cases do Latin Prepositions generally govern. Mention 
sonje Prepositions which govern an Ablative, and some which 
govern an Accusative. Mention some Prepositions which govern 
both an Accusative and an Ablative. Distinctly specify t^e cir- 
cumstances under which they govern these Cases respectively. 

7. According to Arnold, what do Prepositions primarily imply? 
Give instances of iQseparable Prepositions. Why are they so 
called ? Give instances of words which are used sometimes as 
Prepositions and sometimes as Adverbs. 
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INTBODUOTORT EXPLANATION 



SOME TERMS USED IN SYNTAX. 



A Proposition is a sentence in which something is asserted or denied. 

The Parts of a Proposition are^ the Subject, the Predicate, and the 
Copula. 

The Siibject is the person or thing, about which an assertion is made. 
It is either a Substantive, or equivalent to a Substantive. 

The Predicate is the assertiou made concerning th^ Sulject 

The Copula is the connecting link which joins the Subject with the 
Predicate. The following examples illustrate these remarks ; PUer est 
hdnuSt the boy is good ; PerlciUvm est magnum, the danger is great. 

Here P&er the boy is the Svhject; est is the connecting link or 
Copula ; and the assertion made about j^A^r the boy, is that he is bdnlls, 
•good; consequently bifrms is the Predicate. Similarly, PerlcUlum, 
the danger, is the Subject; est is the Copula; and magnum is the Pre- 
dicate. 

The Nominative Case is the Subject of the Verb. Sometimes the 
Verb includes both Predicate and Copula, thus in the sentence, Pv£r 
legit, the boy reads ; puer the boy is the subject, and the Verb legit, 
reads, includes both Predicate and Copula, being equivalent to **i8 
reading." 

An Adjective may be either a Predicate or an Attribute ; thi^ if we 
say Puer est bonus, the boy is good ; bonus, is the Predicate. But if we 
say, Pusr bonus legit, the good boy reads ; then bonus becomes an attri- 
bute of puer, and legit is the Predicate. 



•♦• In order to avoid embarrassing the banner, the other Terms used in 
Syntax are arranged and escplained under their respective Hides. 
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SYNTAX.^ 



The absence of inflexions in English comi>els us to arrange the 
words of a sentence in their grammatical order. But in the Classical 
languages, the connexion and construction of words are easily recog- 
nized by their inflexions; and they are accordingly arranged in their 
metaphysical order. — WUkifW Latin Prose Composition. 



Syntax is the grammatical construction and 
arrangement of words in a sentence. 

Syntax consists of two great principles, Con- 
cord and Government. 

Concord is the agreement between words in a 
sentence. 

Government is the controlling power which 
one word exercises over another, such as causing 
it to be placed in a particular Case, Mood, or 
Tense. 



1. In consequence of the reasons stated in the Preftice, the Eton Latin 
Syntax, although containing much valuable inatter,«haa long been considered 
as too diffuse in some respects, and deficient in others, and in many schools 
in which the Eton Grammar is an established Text-Book, the roles of 
Buddiman or Valpy are used as substitutes for the Eton Syntax. 

However, in justice to the Eton Latin Syntax, it must be acknowledged 
that it has suffered considerably at the hands of its Translators. The ori- 
ginal arrangement has been most injudiciously altered^ and the very language 
of the translations is quamt and obsolete — ^not suited for a boy's compmien- 
sion, nor adapted for oeing retained in the memory. 

The following Syntax is the result of a carelul comparison of the original 
Eton Latin Syntax with the works of Buddimann, Valpy, Donaldson, Arnold, 
Madvig, Zumpt, Dr. Smith, Dr. Kennedy, and other eminent Grammarians. 

It is designed that the Pupil should first leam the Bn3k»& qt^. ^^^^ 
advanced Student will find additional infonn&^<on.Vn.\h!^ kssMNaStfsoa. wiSiiA 
Notes. 
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CONCORDS. 

There are three Concords ; the first, between 
the Nominative Case and the Verb ; the second, 
between the Substantive and the Adjective ; the 
third, between the Antecedent and the Relative. 



THE FIRST CONCORD. 

THE NOMINATIVE CASE AND THE VERB. 

KULE I. 

A Personal Verb agrees with its Nominative 
Case in Number and Person: as, 

PU&r Ugitf the boy reads. Piieri Scrlhtmtt the boys write. 

Explanation. — Here the Nominative Case, ^^r^ " the boy," and the 
Verb, legit, " reads," are said to agree, both being of the Third Person 
and Singular Number. The words, pueri and scribwatt also agree, 
both being of the Third Person and Plural Number. 

ANNOTATIONS. 

1. The Personal Pronouns are seldom expressed as Nominative 
Cases to the Verb, unless for the sake of distinction or emphasis, 
since the Person-endings of the Latin Verb, even alone suffi- 
ciently indicate the Person. Thus we would know from the ter- 
minations 08 and atUy that the words am-a« and ejn-atU are of 
the Second Persons Singular and Plural respectively. 

2. Sometimes a sentence is the Nominative Case to a Verb, as, 

TantcB molts erat Romanam condere gentem. — ^Virgil. 
It was (a work) of such vast difficulty to establish the Boman 
nation. 

3. Sometimes the Infinitive Mood of a Verb is used as a Neuter 
Substantive in the Nominative, as , 

Dihiculo iurgere saluberrimum est, 

To rise early in the morning is most wholesome. 

4. A Noun, when placed in apposition with a Pronoun of the First 
or Second Person, requires a Verb of the First or Second Per- 
son; as, 

ITifc itdiJuventusRomanaindicimus beUum,—lAyj, 
(We) the EomtJi youth proclaim tbi& ^ttx Oj^«iai«\.\!bA«. . 
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5. Sometimes an Adverb, connected with a Genitive Case, is used 
as a Nominative to a Verb, as, 

Neque multum cestatis mperesset 

Not much of the Summer was rmnaining. 

EULE n. 

Two or more Nominatives Singular require a 
Verb Plural;^ as, 

Furor iraque mentem praclpltant. — ^Virgil. 
Fury and anger deprive me of my reason. 

BULE m. 

When Nominatives of different Persons come 
together, the verb agrees with the First Person 
rather than the Second, and with the Second 
Person rather than the Third, as. 

Ego et Cicero valemus, — Cicero* 
I and Cicero are well. 

Ohs. 1. In Grammatical Latinity, the First Person is said to be ^ more 
worthy " than the Second Person, and the Second " more worthy " than 
the tlurd. The English and the Latin usage are in this padticular, 

1. This mle holds good, whether the Sulgeets are tmited by Copulative 
Conjunctions, e^, axi, Que, &c. ; or without Conjunctions, by Asyndeton^ as, 
PompdvSf LentulitSf Scipio fcede perierunt (Cicero) ; or by means of the Pre- 
poaitipn cum : as Bemo eumfratre Quirmua jura dabwnt, — ^Vir^. When 
they are united by the Particles, aut, neCj the Verb is generally amgular : as, 
M Shcratea out Antisthenes cUceret. — Cicero. Q. Catidum neque jpericuli 
tempe^tas, neque hamnie auratpotuit unquam de sua curau mice aemovere.-^ 
Cicero. But sometimes tiie verb is plural: as, JShdpidus aut Cotta plus 
quam ego apud te vdlere videntur. — Cicero. Hasc neque ego neque tufecmua, 
—Terence. — Dr, Kennedy. 

Two or more connected subjects of the third person singular take the 
predicate in the plural, if importance be attached to the numDer as well as 
to the connection, which is generally the case with living beings : Castor et 
FoUux ex equispugnare visi jaunt (Cicero) ; pater et avus mortui sunt (both of 
them]. Also when persons and things are connected : Skmhax regnumque 
ejus mpotestate Bomanorumerant (Livy) ; in the singular, ^en the subjects 
are considered collectively as a whole, e. ff. senattts p&putusque Momanus 
inteUigit (Cicero) ; this is often the case wim things and impersonal ideas 
one idea being expressed by several words, or several ideas which are con- 
nected being considered as one, e. g. Tempus necessitaaque postidaU—deero, 
But when the things and ideas are expressed as distinct and opposed, the 
Verb stands in the plural, e. g. Jus et wj'wnanaittradiiwKcflaw^ 
Madvig, 
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exactly opposed to one another. In English, the speaker through 
courtesy considers himself "less worthy," and consequently places 
himself last. In EngUsh we would say, *' Cicero and I are welL" 
Arnold justly remarks that, when Cardinal Wolsey used Uie expression, 
" Ego et rex meus/* he shewed that he was a good Latin Scholar, but 
a bad English courtier. 

Oba. 2. Sometimes the Verb agrees with the last Nominative ; as. 
Ego et Cicero mew flagit&bit,-— Cicero, 1 and my (firiend) Cicero shall 
ask it 

Obs, 8. A Verb between two Nominatives of different Numbers may 
agree with either; as, Omnia Pontus erant or eraU — Ovid. AH things 
were sea. 

RULE IV. 

A Collective Noun Singular may have a Verb 
Plural, in Latin as well as in English ;^ as, 

Turha ruunt. — Ovid. 
The multitude rush. 

Obs, In Englisht when a Collective Noun conveys unity of idea it 
requires a Verb Singular; when it conyeys plwraliiy of idea, it requires 
a Verb Plural. 

RULE V. 

The Infinitive Mood, instead of a Nominative, 
requires an Accusative Case before it,^ as, 

Ouadeo te vaUhri. 

I rejjoice that you are well. 

Obs. The Infinitive is sometimes placed after the Nominative. This 
is called the Historical If^nitive, since it is frequently empbyed by 
Historical writers, in order to give animation to the narrative by the 
omission of the Copula. The Ellipsis is supplied, according to most 
Grammarians, by the word " capit" But (as Dr. Kennedy justly 
remarks), the Verb of beginning will not always suit the sense of sup- 
plied ; as, Ingenium ejus hand absu/rdum ; posse versus fa^erey jocum 
movere.— -Sallust. 



1. A Collective Noun is a name which in the Singular number denotes 
more than one ; as, exercitusj an army; classis, a fleet; miUtitudo, a multi- 
tude. 

2. As it is essential for the PupU to dearly understand the diiTerenee 
between the Eoglish and Latin Infinitives, and the various modes of render- 
ing the word that into Latin, he should careftdly peruse the Extracts under 
the First Rule for the Government of Verbs, m which he will find these 

Sabjecta clearly explained. 
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THE SECOND CONCORD. 

THE SUBSTANTIVE AliD THE ADJECTIVE* 

RULE I. 

Adjectives, Participles, and Pronouns agree 
with their Substantives in Gender, Number, and 
Case;^ as, 

Pner bdnlU, a good boy. 

Matri dlUcUBj for a beloved mother. 

Obprcemid nostr&f on account of our rewards. 



Explanation. — Here the Substantive, pU^, " a boy," is Masculine, 
therefore its adjective hdnus, " good," is also Masculine ; pHer, is of the 
Singular number, therefore honiu is also Singular; puer is the Nomi- 
native Case, therefore bonus is also in the Nominative Case. Simi- 
larly, the word, matri, "for a mother," is Feminine, therefore the Par- 
ticiple, dilecUe, is also Feminine; matri is the Dative case, therefore 
the Participle, diUcUSy is also in the Dative Case. So also pramia is 
in the Accusative Plural Neuter (being governed by the Preposition 
06), therefore its Pronoun, nostra, is also in the Accusative Plural 
Neuter. 



RULE n. 

Two or more Substantives Singular, not in 
apposition, require an Adjective Plural;^ as, 

Slcilia Sardlni&que amissa, — ^Livy. 
Sicily and Sardinia were lost. 



1. An Ac^ective, whether Predicate or Epithet, agrees with its Substan- 
tive in Gender, Number, and Case, as Deus tat bonua^ " God is good," ceU- 
res emdf " swift horses ;" where bonus is the Predicate of Deus, and cderes^ 
is a descriptive epithet. — Donaldson. 

2. Li ttiese Rules (accordingto the conventional usage of Grammarians) 
the term Ac^ective includes all Parts of Speech which come under tJbk& ^<i^- 
nomination of Adjectives, i.e., Participles, PtOTiQi\]Ji<&, cXa. 
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RULE III. 

When the Substantives are of diflferent gen- 
ders, the Adjective agrees with the Masculine 
Substantive, rather than the Feminine, and gene- 
rally with the Feminine Substantive, rather than 
the Neuter ; as, 

VaUr mihi et maJter mortal nmt. — ^Terence. 
My father and mother are dead. 

ANNOTATIONS. 

1. If the SubBtantives (although MaBCuline or Feminine) express 
things without life, the Adjective may be of the neuter gender :i 
as, 

Areus et cdl&mi stmt bona. 
The bow and arrows are good. 

2. An Adjective between two Substantives of different Genders may 
agree with either; as, 

Paupertas mihi onus vimm^ or vUa est — Terence. 
Poverty seemed a burden to me. 

3. Sometimes the Ac^ective agrees with the last Substantive ; as, 

SaluSf liberie fama, fortuna stmt carissima. — Cicero. 
Life, children, honor and riches are dearest 

4. A Sentence, or a clause of a Sentence, or an Infinitive Mood, 
sometimes supplies the place of a Substantive, and the Ac^ec- 
tive is then put in the Neuter Gender; as, 

Non est mentirl meum. 

It is not my (habit) to tell a falsehood. 

Te non istud audivisse mirum est. — Cicero. 
That you have not heard that, is wonderftil. 

5. Sometimes, when Persons are denoted by Neuter Substantives, 
the Adjective is put in the Masculine or Feminine Gender ;2 as, 

Miliia triginta servorum capti sunt. 
Thirty thousand slaves were taken. 

1. Even with connected subjects of the same gender, which are uoi Uvinff 
eingSf the predicate, when the plural is used, is often in the neater: Ira et 
varitia imperiopotentwra erant (Livy xxzvii. 82). Nox atquepraeda hostes 
emorata sunt (Sail. Jng. 88). — Madmg. 

2. The Gender of the Adjective or Pronoun is sometimes determined by 
he sense, ^per synesimj and not by the grammatical role : e. gr. Is scelns 

/ dr scelestas homo). — Terence. Magna pars hominom wdneroH ant € 
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6. The Substantive is frequently omitted. 

The most remarkable of these ellipses are : calicUif frigida^ gelida, 
(aqua) ; hibema, (Bstivaj stativa {castra) ; dextra, sinistra, I<sva 
{manvs) ; Latirue {ferice) ; Circemes (Itidi) ; biremis, triremis (navis) ; 
repetwndarum (pecvniarum) ; pratexta (toga) ; primcB, secunda (par- 
tes) ; ferina (caro). 

The word homines is also frequently omitted ; as, 

Boni sunt- rari. — Good (men) are scarce. 

Neuter Ac^ectives are frequently considered as substantives, as, 
Multa me impediwnt. — Many (things) hinder me. 



THE THIRD CONCORD. 

THE ANTECEDENT AND THE EELATIVE. 
KULE I. 

ITie Relative Qm, qum^ quod agrees with its 
Antecedent in Gender, Number, and Person, 
but not necessarily in Case; as, 

Vir sapit, qui pavxia loquitur. 
The man is wise who speaks littie. 

Obs, 1. The Ante-cedent (from ante, before, and cedo, to go) is that 
word or sentence going before, to which the Pronoun relates. 

In the foregoing example the Relative qui agrees with its Antet 
cedent, vir; in Gender and Number. 

Obs, 2. The Case of the Relative depends on its connection with 
the words of the sentence in which it stands. 

RULE n. 

If no Nominative come between the Kelative 
and the Verb the Relative is the Nominative to 
the Verb; as, 

PUer qui scribit. 
The boy who writes. 

Obs, Here no Nominative comes between the Relative qui and the 
Verb scribit, therefore the Relative qui is the Nomisx«»^^\ft'^^^'s^ 
scribit. 
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RULE m. 

If a Nominative comes between the Kelative 
and the Verb, the Relative is governed by the 
Verb, or Preposition, or some other word in the 
Relative clause of the Sentence;^ as, 

Deu8 quem colimui, 
God whom we worship. 

A quo facta sunt om/nia. 

By whom all things were made. 

DetiSt CVJU8 nUmen Udoro, 
God, whose deity I adore, 

Explanation. — In the first example qttem is the Accusative Case, 
governed by the Verb collmus. 

In the second example quo is the Ablative Case governed by the 
the Preposition a. 

In the third example cvjus is in the Genitive Case, because it agrees 
with Dei understood : that is, with that case of the antecedent which 
would be repeated, if the sentence were filled up; as, 

Deu8, CUJU8 Dei numen Uddro. 

The God, of which God, I adore the Deity. 

Hence may be deduced a general Bule for the Case of the Eelative. 
The Relative is put in the same case in which the antecedent would 
he put if it were repeated in the relative clause of the sentence. 



Arnold on the ReUuive. 



. The use of the Relative is, to prevent the same Substantive frcnoa. 
being expressed in each clause. 

The apple which you gave me. (The apple, which apple you gave 
me). The mountain on whose top, <fec. (The mountain, on the top of 
which nunmtain). The man who did this, &c. (The man, which man 
did this). 

The case of the Eelative has nothing to do with the other sentence. 

The Eelative must be governed, as to ease, by the Verb (or some 
other governing word) of its own sentence. 

Is, ea, idy is the regular Antecedent Pronoun to qui. — Henry's First 
Latin Book. 



1, The Hela^ye is indnded in Uie Bules for the Concord of the Ad^ec- 
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Zumpt on the Relative (Section LXVI). 

If the Eelative has more than one Antecedent, of different Genders, 
the same rule applies as to the Adjective, 

Ninus et SemiramU, qui condidertmt BdbyUma, 

If a Verh, or whole clause, is referred to, it is considered as of the 
Neuter Gender, and id quod is frequently used instead of qv4)d. 

Nee minus veUent'te, Goto, aliqua ratione toUere; id quod, mihi crede, 
^ et agunt et moliuntur. 

The Eelative often stands alone, a Noun being understood, from 
which it takes its Gender and Number. 

Qui bene latuit bene vixit. 

The Eelative often precedes the Noun to which it refers, which is 
then put in the same Case, and usually followed by is or hie, which are 
necessary, if the Verbs govern different Cases. 

Qv>as ad me dedisH literas aceepi. 

If an Appellative and a proper name of different Genders in appo- 
sition, are contained in the proposition to which the Eelative refers, it 
may take its Gender from either of them. 

Flumen est Arar quod in Bhodanum influit — Csesar. 

The Eelative sometimes takes its Gender and Number from the Per- 
sonal Pronoun which is impHed in the Possessive. 

Omnes laudare fortunas meas, qui gnatum hdberam tali ingenio prcedi- 
^m.-r— Terence. 

Tot, tantus, talis, qtwt, quantus, qualisi answer to each other, as the 
Demonstrative and Eelative. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS ON THE THREE 
CONCORDS. 

FIRST CONCORD. 

1. How does a Personal Verb agree with its Nominative ? Illus- 
trate this by an example, and explain what you mean. Are the 
Personal Pronoims always expressed as Nominatives ? Under 
what circumstances are they expressed ? Can you mention any 
instances of other parts of Speech besides Substantives being 
used as Nominatives? 

2. When there are two or more Nominatives Singular, in what 
Number is the Verb generally put ? Can you mention any excep- 
tions to this Eule ? When there are Nominatives of different 
Persons, how is the Verb regulated ? What do you mean by " the 
more worthy person ?" Do the Latin and the Englisk viaa^ ^'cpt- 
respond in this particular ? 
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3. How ia the Verb regnlated with regard to Nnmber, when tlie 
Nominative is a Collective Noun ? What do you mean by a Col- 
lective Noun ? In English, when does a Collective Noun require 
a Singular, and when a Plural Verb ? What Case does the Infini- 
tive Mood require before it? 

SECOND CONCOBD. 

How do Acljectives, Participles, and Pronouns agree with their 
respective Substantives? Give instances and explain them. 
When there are two or more Nominatives Singular, in what Num- 
ber will the Adjectives be placed? Can you mention any peculi- 
arities with regard to this Bule? Can yon give instances of 
Substantives frequently omitted in the Second Concord? 

THIRD CONCORD. 

How does the Relative agree with the Antecedent? Must it always 
agree in Case with the Antecedent ? Explain your meaning by 
examples. On what does the Case of iiie Belative depend ? 
What general Rule may be given for ascertaining the Case of the 
Relative? Can you mention any of Arnold's directions with 
regard to the Latin Relative? Give some account of Zuhpt's 
directions with regard to the employment of the Latin Belative. 



THE CONSTRUCTION OP COPULATIVE 
VERBS. 

RULE. 

Copulative Verbs^ (as sum and fio)^ Passive 
Verbs of naming (as dicoVy appellor), and most 
Neuter Verbs have the same. Case both before 
and after them; referring to the same person or 
thing; as, 

Ira furor brSvU est — ^Horace. 
Anger is a temporary madness. 

Cieiro fit consul, 

Cicero is appointed [as] ConsuL 

1. Coptdati^o Verbs are so called becanse, like the Copula sum (I am), 
which is the principal of them, they connect the Subject and a dlstmct Pre- 
dicate, which may he a SubstantiTe or an AdjectLve. If an AdjectLve, it 
must aflree with the Subject in Gender as well as Case. The chief of these 
Verbs, besides «i/m, are^ (I become or am made), naacor (I am bom), 
videor (I seem), &c., and Passives of making, naming^ dedaringy choonng, 
Uin^n^fjindingy &c., as efficior, I am made, a^peUovy I am called, cltioor, I 
Mm Baidf etc.—I/r. Kenneay, 
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EXPLA.NATION. — Est is here used in a copiUative sense, because it 
connects the two words, Ira and Furor; if we said " is" in the sense 
of exists, without any fiirther addition, that is, there is such a feeling 
as anger; then sum would not be used as a copulative but as a Sub- 
stantive Verb. 

The words before and after them refer to the grammatical construc- 
tion and not to the actual position of the Nominative with regard to 
the Copulative Verb. In the first example, Ira is the subject, est is 
the Cppulative Verb, and the Predicate, " brevis fu/ror^'f although pre- 
ceding it in the order of the words, is still the Nominative after the 
Copulative Verb, in the grammatical constructiop. 



APPOSITION. 

RULE. 

Substantives referring to the same person, 
place, or thing, are put in the same case by Ap- 
position'^ as, 

Victorid Reglna, Victoria the Queen. 
Vrbs Londlnum, the City [of] London. 

Obs, The pupil should carefully observe the difference of idiom, in 
the latter example; we say city of London, and city of Edinburgh {urbs 
Edinburgum), 

ANNOTATIONS. 

There are various kinds of Apposition, of which the following are 
the most usual. 

1. The Apposition of Proper Names of one Person; as 

Puiblius, Cornelius, Scipio Africanus, 

2. That which limits the agency of the Subject with regard to time, 
age, dtc, where the English Language generally employs the 
Conjunctions, when or as ; e. g., 

Cicero ^(BUyr legem Maniliam suasit. 

Cicero when prsetor recommended the Manilian law. 

Liber mihi puero placuit. 

This book pleased me when a boy. 



1. In placing " the Construction of Copulative Verbs" and " Apposition'* 
qfter the Concwds and befwe Oavemmentf I have followed the excciieut 
arrangement of Dr* Kennedy. 
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3. Appositioii to a Prononn understood, as, 

Hanmbal peto pcxem. — Hyj, 
"I, Hannibal, seek peace." 

Here the Pronoun ego is understood. 

4. Apposition of a Part to the whole, as, 

DtuBjUia, harum, altera oceita^ aUera eapta eti. — Caesar. 

5. A Noun in Apposition to two or more Nouns is generally pat in 
the Plural ; as, 

M. Antoniutf C. Ca»sius, tribunl plebU, — Csesar. 

6. A Nominative is sometimes placed in Apposition to a Yocatiye ; 
as, 

Audi tti, paptduB AJbamu. — Livy. 

7. A clause of a Sentence may sometimes supply the place of one 
of the Nouns in Apposition ; as, 

CogXUt oratorem inttitui. — Quinctilian. 
Let him consider that an Orator is being trained — a difficult 
operation. 

8. With regard to the Names of Towns, the annexed Nonn is some- 
times in the Genitive ; as, 

Urba Patavii. — ^VirgiL 
The City of PaUvium. 

This construction generally occurs when an Ablative is placed in 
Apposition to it; as, 

Corinthi, AchaicR urhe, — ^Tacitus. 
At Corinth, a City of Achaia. 



THE SYNTAX OF GOVERNMENT. 



THE CONSTRUCTION OF SXTBSTANTIVES. 

RULE L 

One Substantive governs another in the Geni- 
tive Case, when their significations are different ;* 
aS| 

Lex nat&ra, the law of nature. 

Castra hostium, the camp of the enemy. 

1. The governed Genitive stands first, unless the sovembig Noon is £m- 
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ANNOTATIONS. 

This Genitive Case is sometimes changed into a Bative ; as, huic 
cervix, his neck ; urhi pater est, he is the father of the City. 

Sometimes the Genitive Case alone is expressed, the former Sub- 
stantive being understood by the figiire EUipsU; as, adolescentis 
est, {offidum or pars, understood) it is (the duty) of a young man. 
So we say in English, " I am going to St. Plaul's," — I was at Mr. 
Smith's," — ^these expressions being equivalent to " I am going to 
St. Paul's (Cathedri),'* — " I was at Mr. Smith's (house)." 

The Genitive is either SubQective or Oljective : thus if we take 
the words, injurue Helvetiorum, the injuries of the Helvetii ; if 
we mean the injuries done by them, Heluetiortmi is the Genitive 
Subjective, (because it is the subject of our assertion); if we mean 
the injuries done to them; Hie2v«tu>r?if}i is the Genitive Objective, 
(because it is the object of our assertion). There is also the Pos- 
sessive Genitive which is called Attributive, because it may be 
be resolved into an Attributive Ac^ective ; thus, patris amor, "a 
father's love," is equivalent to patem/ns amor, paternal love, 

In English we have two forms of the Genitive, that with of, and 
that formed by the Apostrophe and *«. That formed by of is 
called the Norman or Analytic Genitive ; that formed by the 
Apostrophe and s is called the Saxon or English Genitive; the 
Apostrophe marks the omission of e, i, or ^ ; thus God^s, mirth% 
marCs, are the remains of the Anglo-Saxon inflected forms, Oode»y 
mirthis, manneys. 



RULE n. 

The Substantives, opus and usus, when signi- 
fying need, govern an Ablative Case; as, 

Auctorltdte lua nobis est — Cicero. 
We have need of youi: authority. 

Obs. Opus is frequently constructed with Passive Participles and 
Supines in u; as, Jta dictu opus est. — Cicero. Priusquam ineipias, 
eonsuUo opus est. — Sallust. Opus is also used as a Predicate ; as Dux 
nobis et auctor opus est, — Cicero. 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF ADJECTIVES. 

I. — THE GENITIYE CASE AFTER THE ADJECTIVE. 

RULE ni. 

Adjectives signifying any affection or passion of 
the mind, and Verbal Adjectives in ax and nsy 
govern a Genitive Case ;^ as, 

AviduB gloria. Desirous of glory. 

IgrUtrtu frattdU. Ignorant of fraud. 

MemoT heneficidrwm. Mindful of favours. 

Tem/pw edax rerum. Time is the consumer of [all] things. 

Patienafrigdris, Capable of enduring cold.2 



RULE IV. 

An Adjective in the Neuter Gender, without a 
Substantive, is considered as a Substantive, and 
governs the Genitive ; as, 

MuUumpec&nuB, Much money. 
Quid ril t "What is the matter ? 



1. To ibis Rule belong :•— 

1. A4jectlve8 of DESIRE; as, Cupidua, ambitiotua, avarusj atiidiotus, 
curiosus. 

2. Of KNOWLEDGE ; as, Peritus, gnarus, prudens, callidits, promduSt 
doctuSf dociU8i proMcivs, prceaagus, certtu, memor, eruditust expertus, con^ 
atdtuSf etc. 

8. Of IGNORANCE ; as, IgnaruSj rudia^ imperituat neadua, inadua^ tn* 
certmy dvbim, anxiua^ aollicitua^ immemor. 

4. Of GUILT ; as, Consciua^ conmctua^ mani/eatua, auapectua^ reua, 

6. Verbals in AX and NS ; as, Edax^ capax^ ferax^ fagax, tenax,peroi' 
cax : And Amanat cupUnay appetma, patienatfugienat aittena^ negligena, etc. 

6, To which may be referred, JKwiuZiw, munificua^ parcua, pvodigita, pro- 
diguajprofuaitat aecurua. — Bvddman, 

2. The difference between Participles and Participials, or Participles 
used as Adjectives, is, that the former denote the action with the distinc- 
tion of time ; the latter signify the habit without regard to time. Thus 
paHens/rigua is applied to one who endures cold at some particular time; 
jMitiem/hffon8f to one, who naturally or habitiasllj «udurea it.— Tcrfpy. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 

1. The Neuter Adjectives, thus used, generally denote quantity : as 
Umtum, quantum, aliquantam, plus, minuSf dimidium, multam, 
pluHmum, reliquum. The Pronouns thus used are hoc, id, iUudf 
quod, and quid, with its compounds. 

2. Most of these may either agree with their Nouns, or may take a 
Genitive ; but the latter construction is more usual. Tantum, 
quantum, aliquantum, and pltts, denoting quantity, are used with 
a Genitive only, 

3. When Neuter Adjectives and Pronouns are used with a Genitive, 
they are themselves generally in the Nominative or Accusative 
Cases. 

RULE V. 

Adjectives denoting a part of a greater num- 
ber, Interrogatives, Nimierals, and also Compara- 
tives and Superlatives, when used partitively, 
govern a Genitive Case ; as, 

Aliquis philosophdrum. Some one of the philosophers. 

Senior fratrum. The elder of the brothers. 

Doetissimus Romanorum, The most learned of the Bomans. 

Quis nostrum ? Which of us ? 

Uiia Musarum, One of the Muses. 

Oct&wx sapieniUm. The eighth of the wise men. 

ANNOTATIONS. 

1. Partitives generally require a Genitive Plural, with which they 
usually agree in Gender. Partitives take the Genitive Singular 
of Collective Nouns, and do not necessarily agree with them in 
Gender; as, Prastantisslmus nostrce civitatis,— Cicero, Nympha- 
rum sanguinis una. — ^Virgil. 

2. When this Eule takes place, the Genitive may be resolved into 
inter, with the Accusative, or de, e, ex, with the Ablative; as, 
Optimus regum, the best of Kings, i e., Optimus inter reges, or, 
de, e, ex, regibvs, 

3. The Comparative with the Genitive indicates one of two indi- 
viduals or classes ; the Superlative denotes a part of a number 
greater than two : as, Major fratrum, the elder of two brothers ; 
Maximus fratrum, the eldest of three or more, 

4. The Partitive word is sometimes omitted : as, Fies rwbilium tu 
quoque fontium sc. unus. — Horace, 

5. Sectmdus sometimes requires a Dative ; as, Haud uUi veterum 
virtute seeundus. — Virgil, 

6. The Partitive Substantives, axe, Pars^ uiKll, uewwi^ ^Vi^ 
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n. — ^THE DATIVE CASE AFTEE THE ADJECTIVE. 
RULE VI. 

Adjectives signifying advantage or disadvan- 
tage, likeness or unlikeness, or relation to any 
person or thing, govern the Dative; as, 

UtUis hello. Profitable for war. 

Pemicioms reipubllccB, Ii^jurious to the commonwealth. 

SimttU cygno. like a swan. 

ANNOTATIONS. 

1. The Dative is joined with all Adjectives (and Adverbs) whose 
meaning is incomplete, unless a person or an object is mentioned 
for or against whom, or for whose benefit or loss ihe quality exists. 
Of this kind are those which express utility or injury, pleasant- 
ness or unpleasantness, inclination or disinclination, ease or dif- 
ficulty, suitableness or unsuitableness, similarity or dissimi- 
larity, equality or inequaUty. Adjectives expressing a ftiendly 
or hostile disposition towards a person, sometimes take the Pre- 
positions in^ erga, adversuSf instead of the dative; and uUlis, in- 
utiliSt cuptusy ineptusj generally take the Preposition ad to ex- 
press the thing for which any^ng is useM or fit; e.g., homo ad 
nuUam rem uHlis; locus aptus ad inndias; but the person to or 
for whom a thing is useful or fit, is always expressed by the 
Dative. — Zumpt, Chap. IxxiiL 

2. Similis and its compounds govern both the Genitive and Dative. 
The Genitive alone is used particularly with the names of living 
beings (especially gods and men). — Madmg. Chap, iii., sec. 247. 

3. To this Kule belong Nouns compounded with the Preposition 
con ; such as commllito, contuhern&lis, conservtUy etc., as Huic 
corona Sicfuevs erat, — ^VirgiL Her husband was Sicheus. 

RULE vn. 
Verbals in hilis of a Passive Signification, and 
the Gerundive in dus, govern the Dative; as, 

Ama/ndu8 vel amahtlU omnibus. 
To be beloved of all men. 

Obs, 1. Passive Verbs and Participles, generally, have an Ablative 
governed by the Prepositions a or abs ; as Umdatwr db omnibus, he is 
praised by all. 

06a. 2. Adjectives ending in — bundus of an active signification, 
govern the case required by the Verbs from which they are derived ; 
as populabundus agros, "about to devastate the lands." Participles 
in---bundu8^ however, generally mean ''full of\ as miraJnmdus, "fUll 
of wonder." Although Livy uses vitabmidvs castra^ and similar 
pbraaes; these Participlea in — bundw donolin general govern any case. 
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m.— ACCUSATIVE CASE AFTEB THE ABJECTIVE. 

KULE VIII. 

Adjectives^ signifying dimension govern the 
Accusative of measure ; as, 

Turns centum pedes aUa. 

A tower o^ hundred feet high. 

Ohs, The Genitive or Ablative are also used (but very rarely), after 
Acijectives signifying dimension ; as, Fons lotus pedibus tribus ; area 
lata pedum denim. 

RULE IX. 

An Accusative is sometimes put after Adjec- 
tives and Participles; where the Preposition 
secundum seems to be implied ; as, 

Os hUml^osque Deo similis, 

like a God as to his face and shoulders. 

ANNOTATION. 

An Acljeetive, Verb, and Participle, are sometimes followed by an 
Accusative denoting the part to which their signification relates ; as, 
Nudus membra^ bare as to his Umbs. — ^VirglL Fractas membra, — 
Horace. Maximum partem laete vivwnt — Caesar. 

This is a Greek construction, and is usually called Synecdoche or 
the Greek Accusative, It is used instead of an Ablative of the part 
affected, and occurs most frequently in poeti7.2 



IV. — ^ABLATIVE CASE AFTER THE ADJECTIVE. 

BULE X. 

An Adjective signifying plenty or want governs 
the Ablative, or, the Genitive Case; as, 

Dives agris, — ^Horace. 
Kich in lands. 



1. I have revived this Section on " the Accusative after the Adjective" 
from the Edition of 1758. It was omitted in many " so called " Eton Gram- 
mars, in which the Eton Syntax was shamefolly mntUated. 

2. Extracted Jrom the Latin Grammar of Proftftsorr^ As\i3w««* o»^ 
Boddard. 
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Dives equuMf vestis et atm. — ^VirgiL 
Rich in horses, robes and gold. 



ANNOTATION. 



Of Adjectives the following are found only with the Genitive ; 6< 
nignuSi exsors, impos, impotenSf irrltus, liberalUf mtmiJicuSf pralargvs 
these only with an Ablative beatus, differtuSf fruglfer^ mutUuSy tentu, 
distentusj tumidus, twrgidus, — Copio8US,firmu8, immftnU, inanis, inop, 
inttructus^ libera nudvSf paratus, imparatoi, solutat^ vacuus, general] 
take the Preposition a or ab. Fcecundus^ modlcus, pcarcui, paupe\ 
tenuis take in with an Ablative. — V 



RULE XI. 

Adjectives and Substantives govern an Abla 
tive descriptive of the manner in which their signifi 
cation is limited ; as, 

ScSUre par est illi, industria inferior, — Cicero, 

He is equal to hiin in crime, but inferior in industry. 

Piet&te filivs, eonsiliis parens, — Cicero. 
In affection a son, in counsel a parent 

lieges nomine magis quam imperio. — ^Nepos. 
Kings in name rather than in authority. 

Obs, This Ablative Construction is called by grammarians, " Th 
Ablative of Limitation,** Constructions with, num^ro, natione, domo 
and similar terms are usually referred to this Rule, as Mardoniu 
natione Medus, — Nepos. 



RULE XIL 

Dignus, indignus, prceditm, contentus, and fretus 
and Participles denoting origin^ (as, natus, satus 
genztm, ortus and editus) govern an Ablative ; as 

Dignus laude, — Horace. 
Worthy of praise. 

Nate dea. — ^VirgiL 
Bom from a Goddess, 
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ANNOTATION. 

Digmis frequently takes an Infinitive, or a Subjunctive clause, with 
^ui or ut; as, 

Erat dignus amari, — ^VirgiL 
He was worthy of beiag loved. 

Digmis qui impiret — Cicero. 
He was worthy of command. 

Some of the above Adjectives occasionally have a Genitive; as, 
Indignus avorum. — ^Virgil. Fretus very rarely governs a Dative : as, 
Multitudo hostium nulli rei praterquam numero freta fait. — ^livy. The 
Participles denoting origin are sometimes followed by a Preposition ; 
as, Edita de magnoflumine nymphafui, — Ovid. 



EULE xni. 

The character, description, or quality of a Sub- 
stantive is expressed by an Ablative or Genitive 
Case, with an Adjective joined to it, as, 

Adolescens tummm audacia, — Sallust. 
A youth of the greatest daring. 

Summis ingeniisphildsdphi. — Cicero. 
Philosophers of the greatest taJents. 

ANNOTATION. 

This Genitive or Ablative is variously termed by Grammarians,^ 
" The Case of Induemenf — " The Case of Praise or Dispraise" — or, 
" The Descriptive Case of the limiting NounJ* In the above examples, 
audacia and ingeniis are the limiting Nouns attached to the Substan- 
tives, adolescens and philosophic respectively. The limiting noun rer 
quires an Ac^ective, Participle or Pronoun in connection with it. Some 
grammarians assert that the Genitive is used when permanence is im- 
plied, and that the Ablative denotes only temporary quality ; but even 
Cicero uses both constructums {withotU any sfuch limitation), in the same 
sentence, as, LentlUum nostrum, eximia spe, sufimue virtutis-adolescentem 
(Cicero); and the following passage clearly shows that this distinction 
was not observed by classical writers : Scrohis latus pedum dudrum, 
altus d-ao pondio et duodrante. — ^Pliny. 

Some grammarians explain the construction of the ^^ Ablative of In- 
duemenf, by supjmsing an Ellipsis of prcedltus, "endowed with." 
Thus Summis ingeniis phUosophi — " philosophers of the greatest ta. 
lents" — would become equivalent to Summis ingeniis (p^r^edUV^ •j.Vw.Xft^Q- 
phi^" philosophers (endowed) with the ^e«XA^\xi^ea\&r 
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BULE XIV. 



An Adjective in the Comparative Degree 
governs an Ablative Case, when the word quam^ 
than, is omitted after it, in Latin : as, 

VllXus argentum est auro, (instead of quam awrum),— Horace. 
Silver is less valuable than gold. 



ANNOTATIONS. 

1. This Ablative after the Comparative is generally used instead of 
a Nominative or Acdusative Case in a subordinate clause, preceded 
by quam» 

2. The Comparative may be followed by the Coi^unction quam, 
which requires the same Case after it, as it has before it. This 
will be easily known by supplying the ellipsis ; as, Ego hominem 
caUidiorem vidi neminem quam Phormionem, Terence, i. e. vidi. 
Thus ia English, you love him more than J, i. «., than you love 
him. You love him more than me, i, e., than you love me. — ^Valpy. 

3. The Ablative is rarely used after the Comparative unless the 
latter stands either in the Nominative or Accusative Case. But 
Horace says : 

Pane egeo,jam meUitis poHore placentis, 
"1 need bread, now more desirable than honied cakes". — 
Donaldson. 

4. If the member of the Comparison is a Nominative or Accusative, 
the particle of Comparison may be omitted and the second mem- 
ber put in the Ablative, Tullus Hostilius ferocior Romulo fuit. — 
livy. But qv>am is not omitted when the Comparative as an Ad- 
jective does not belong to the members of the Comparison, but 
to another word : Tu splendidiorem hdbes viUam quam ego, 

5. Tanto by so much, quanto by how much, Jwc by this, eo by that, 
and quo by which, with some other words which signify the mea- 
sure of excess or defect ; also atate by age, natu by birth ; are 
often joined to Comparatives and Superlatives ; as, 

Tanto pessimus omnium poeta; 

Qttanto tu optimus omnium j^tronus. — Catullns. 

Quo plus hahent eoplus cupiunt. 

Major et maximum estate. 

Major et maximus natu. 

C. When two Acljectives, or two Adverbs, are compared together 
and are connected by quam, both are generally put in the Com- 
parative Degree ; as, 

PubltiAmilii concio fuit icrior gtiom grotior poptiZo.— Livy. 
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7. Quam is sometimes omitted after minuSf plutj ampliui, and Ion- 
giusy which when joined to numerals are generally considered as 
indeclinahle words not influencing the construction; as, 

Cumplu8 annum (nger Juiaaet. — ^Livy. 
Si V08 ndnua hodie decern plebia tribunoa feceritia. — ^Livy. 
IHxU QaUorum copiaa non longiua mHUajpaaauum octo ab hibemia auia 
abfuiaae, — Cffisar. 

8. Quam pro in connection with a Substantive, and quam qui or 
quam ut with a Verb, are sometimes subjoined to Comparatives ; 

as, 

JPrcalium atrodua quam pro numero pugnantium editur, — ^Livy. 

Major aum quam cui poaaitfortuna nocere. 

Flumen latvua erat quam ut tranare poaaent, — Ovid.l 



CONSTRUCTION OF PRONOUNS. 

KULE XV. 

The Genitive Cases of the Personal Pronouns, 
meii tui^ sui, nostri and vestri, are used when a 
ferson is spoken of ; as, 

Imdgo met. 

The picture of me, t. e, my portrait 

RULE XVI. 

The Possessive Pronouns, meus, tuus, suus, noster 
and vester, are used when property or possession is 
signified; as, 

Imago mea. 

My picture, i. e. the picture which belongs to me. 

ANNOTATIONS. 

1. Nouns taken in a Passive sense require the Genitives mei, tui, 
auif noatri, veatri ; thus Amor mei, signifies the love with which 
I am loved. But when action or possession are signified, the 
Pronouns agree with the Nouns ; thus Amor meus signifies the 



1. Annotations 6, 7 & 8, are compiled partly from. Z'umvgt^ vcl^. ^vcs*C^ 
from Yonge*a Ijatin Grammar, 
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love, with which I love. Numerals, PartitiveB, Comparatives and 
Superlatives require to be followed by noBtrum and veatrum, 
rather than by nostri and vestri. The Possessive Pronouns ad- 
mit after them the Genitives of Substantives, Adjectives, 
Pronouns and Participles, which agree with the Primitives un- 
derstood; as, Tv/um hominit simplicii pectus vieimus. — Cicero. 
Meum 8oliu8 peccatum corrigi mm potest, — Cicero. Contentus ero 
nostra ipsorum amicitia. — Cicero. Et flesti, et nostros mdisti 
fientis oceUos. — Ovid. — Valpy. 

St, Suit 8ibi, is a Beflective Pronoun, that is, denotes an Agent, who 
is the Subject of the Proposition. It continues to be used in a 
sentence, through successive propositions, as long as no other 
subject is introduced. If a second subject be introduced, se re- 
fers strictly to that subject, and is should be used of the first. 
Alcibiades cum esset projectus inhumatus, amica corpus ^ua 
texit suo pallio. But se often continues (if no ambiguity is pro- 
duced) to be used of the original subject, especially ^ the second 
proposition expresses a thought or purpose of the subject of the 
first. Dionysms instituit, ut filiae sibi barbam adurerent Suus 
is the Acijective Pronoun of se, and denotes that what belongs to 
the subject of the proposition, is the object of some action or 
feeling, on the part of tliat subject. Alexander moriens annulum 
suum dederat Perdiccee. Semper talem exitum vitae sitae Han- 
nibal prosperexat animo. If a dependent proposition be intro- 
duced in tlie Infinitive Mood, suus still continues to be used of 
what belongs to the subject of the leading Verb. Homenmi 
Colophonii civem esse dicunt suum: Smymaei vero suum esse 
confirmant. If a new subject is introduced or that which belongs 
to the leading subject is spoken of otherwise than as the object 
of an action or feeling on his part, ejus is used ; Themistocles 
servum ad Xerxem misit, ut ei nuntiaret, nits verbis, adversaries 
ejus in fiiga esse. Suus frequently refers to the object, instead of 
Uie subject of the proposition, and it is then usually placed afber 
the oblique case. lUum ulciscentur mores sui. Hwie cives sui 
ex urbe ejecerunt. With quisque it precedes. Stmn cuique 
tribuito. Trahit stia qv^mque voluptas. Suus only can be used 
where there is an ellipsis of a Substantive. Octavium quem sui 
(sc. amici) Csesarem salutabant. — Zumpt, Section Ixvii. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

(from page 162 TO 174, inclusive.) 

1. "What do you mean by a " Copulative Verb?" Why are they so- 
termed ? Give instances of them. Bepeat the Bule for the con- 
struction with Copulative Verbs and Passive Verbs of naming. 
Can you mention any peculiarities with regard to this Bule? 

2. What do you mean by "Apposition?" Bepeat the Bule for 
"Apposition.'' Mention some pf the most usual kinds of Appo- 
sition. Express the words " City of London " in Latin* and shew 
the difference between the Latin and English idioms in similar 
expressions. 

3. Under what circumstances may one Substantive govern another 
in the Genitive Case ? Is the Genitive ever converted into any 
other Case? Mention instances of Ellipsis with regard to the 
governed Genitive, both in Latin and in English. Explain 
clearly the difference between the Genitive Stibjective, and the 
Genitive Oljective, both in Latin and in English. Shew that the 
English language possesses a double form of the Genitive, and 
explain the origin of each form. 

4. When may the Substantives, Opus and Usus, govern a Case, and 
what Case do they govern ? What Case is governed by Acljectives 
signifying any affection or passion of the mind, and by Verbal 
A^ectives in ax and nx t Give instances of some of these Adjec- 
tives. Can you mention any peculiarity with regard to an 
Ac^ective in the Neuter Gender witiiout a Substantive ? 

5. Give the Bule for " the Partitive Genitive.** How can this Geni- 
tive be resolved ? What is the difference between the Comparative 
and Superlative, when employed with the Partitive Genitive? 
Illustrate your meaning by an example. Mention the principal 
Partitive Substantives. 

0. Mention the classes of Adjectives which govern the Dative Case. 
What Case is governed by Ac^ectives signifying dimension f 
What Cases do Acljectives, sigiufying plenty or want govern ? 
What do you mean by "the Ablative of limitation?"^ Give an 
example of it. Mention some Adjectives which govern the Abla- 
tive. Bepeat the Bule for the construction of tiie Comparative 
Degree, and mention any peculiarities about this Bule, that may 
occur to you. Bepeat and explain the Bules with regard to the 
construction of Pronouns, 
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THE OOVBBNMENT OF VERBS. 

X.*-^BB IMFIKITXVE MOOD. 

BULE xvn. 

When two Verbs come together, the latter 
Verb is put in the Infinitive Mood ; as, 

Cvplo scire. — Cicero. 
I desire to know. 

Obs, The Latin Infinitiye acts as a kind of Substantiye belonging 
to the Verb. The Gerunds and Supines are its inflected forms. 



INFLECTION OF THE ANOLO-SAXON INFINITIVB MOOD. 

The Inflection of the Verb in its impersonal or infinitiye form an- 
ciently consisted of tiiree cases: a Nominatiye (or Accusative), a 
Dative, and a Genitive. 

I. In Anglo-Saxon, the Nominative (or Accusative) ended in an : 

Lt^fian »= to love = amare, 

Baman — to bum = were. 

Syllan = to give s= dare. 

The Anglo-Saxon infinitive inflection is lost in the present English, 
except in certain Provincial dialects. 

II. In Anglo-Saxon, the Dative of the Infinitive Verb ended in 
enne, and was (as a matter of Syntax) generally, perhaps always, pre- 
ceded by the Preposition to : — 

To Ivfienne = ad ayawndwrn. 

To bcBmenne =s ad wrendum. 

To Syllenne ^ ad dandum. 

The EngUsh Infinitives exist under two forms, and are referable to a 
double origin. 

1. The Independent form. This is used after the words, can, may, 
Willi ond some others ; as, I can speak ; I may go i I sliaU come ; I 
will wave. Here there is no Preposition, and the origin of the Infiiii- 
tive is from the form in -an* 

2. The Prepositional form. This is used after the majority of Eng- 
lish Verbs; as, Jti^i^^to speak i I mean to go; I intend to com>e; I 
determine to move. Here we have the Preposition to, and the oiigin of 
the Infinitive is from the form in -nne. Expressions like to err = error, 
to forgive = forgiveness, in Unes like 

" To err is human ; to forgive, divine," 

are very remarkable. They exhibit the phQnomenon of a Nominative* 
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THE LATIN AND ENGLISH INFINITIYES, AND THE METHODS OF BENDER- 
ING THE WORD " THAT** INTO LATIN, IN CONNECTION "WITH THE INFINITIYE 
AND SUBJUNCTIVE MOODS. 



The Infinitive is an mideclined Neuter Substantive, which denotes 
in the most general way the action or state expressed by the Verb. 
The use of it, is in strictness limited to the Nominative and Accusative, 
indeed almost exclusively to the latter. 

a. It seems to occupy the place of a Nominative in such sen- 

tences as, 

Bocto hdmlnl vivh'i est cogitarP, — Cic. Tusc. v. 38. iii. 
With the educated man to live is to think. 

b. It occupies the place of an Accusative in such sentences as, 

Stolcl Irascl nesciunt. — Cic. de Or. iii., 18, 65. 
The Stoic knows not anger. 

The most common use of the Infinitive is as the object of Active 
Verbs, particularly those which sigfnify wish, power, duty, habit, know- 
ledge, intention, commencement, continuance, or emotion. 

The Verbs which express the emotions of the mind are followed by 
an Accusative and Infinitive to express the cause of the emotion, as, 

Hcec perfecta esse gaudeo,-^Cic. p. Bosc. Am. 47, 136, 
I am delighted that these matters are settied. 

The Accusative that precedes the Infinitive performs the same office 
as the Nominative in other Moods, and it is for this reason often called 
the 5u5;€ct-Accusative. 

Some writers, especially the poets, use the Infinitive in many con- 
structions where good prose writers employ a different form of words j 
as, 

FrUges cons^miri n&ti. — Hor. Ep. i., 2, 27. 
Bom to consume grain. 

The more legitimate phrase would have been adftStges consum£ndas, 
— Professor Key, 



Case having grown not only out of a Dative, but out of a Dative plus 
its governing Preposition. — Latham's English Language, Chap. xvii. 

In Anglo-Saxon the Present Infinitive is never used with the Parti- 
cle to, as in Modem English, though the Gerund always requires to. 
This Gerund is nothing but the Dative of the Infinitive, which is, in 
fact, a sort of Noun. — Raslis Anglo-Saxon Grammar (p. 125). Copen- 
hagen, 1830. 

*«* During the composition of this work I have carefully compared Bash's 
Anglo-Saxon Syntax mth the Latin Rules, and I have frequently been surprised 
at the remarkable correspondence between the Latin and Anglo-Saxon con- 
structions. Any student who will take the trovble to compare " Rash's Gram- 
mar" and " Crombie's English Syntax,*' as also Latham's Work, with this 
edition of the Eton Grammar, wul be enabled to thoroughly un<fe.T«tosvAVSR* 
real esgalanation of many apparent tnconsisteacfies in Eiagtvftv Qitoiroawwc - 
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The Infinitive in English often expresses a purpose; but the Infi- 
nitive in Latin never does. 

(Eng.) I am come to tee you. 

(LaU) I am come that I may see you. 

{Eng.) 1 came to tee you. 

{LaL) I came that I might tee you. 

The English Infinitive expressing a purpose may be translated by 
" ttt" with the Subjunctive. — Arnold, 

The Accusative Case and the Infinitive Mood are used : — 

L After the words of saying, hearing, seeing, feeling, perceiving, 
thinking, knowing; as, histdria narrdt JRpmam & Romllld eon- 
dXtam essif history relates that Home was founded by Romulus : 
sentlmfa c&liri ignem, nlvem esse aVbam^ dulci {essi) mH, we 
perceive that fire is hot, that snow is white, that honey is 
sweet. 

II. After such expressions as notum est^ it is known ; justum 
estt it is just : verisimlld esU it is probable ; constAU it is 
agreed, it is certain, etc. : as, const&t Romam & ROmikld condU 
tarn essi, it is certain that Rome was founded by Eomulus. — 
Dr, Smith's Principia Latino, 

Any sentence may become objective, that is, dependent in the Infi- 
nitive Mood on another Verb; and in this case the Nominative, or 
subject, becomes the Accusative or object; thus the sentence: ^neas 
filiusfuit AnehiscB might become the object of the Verb dixit, " he said," 
and we should then write: dixit, "he said," — what? ^neam Anehisce 
fiUum esse, "that iEneas was the son of Anchiises" — that is what he 
said, or the object of his speaking. 

Hence the student will remember that a dependent sentence begin, 
ning with that may always be rendered by the Accusative and Infinitive 
in Latin, if it can be made to answer or explain the question what t 
If it expresses an end or consequence it must be rendered by ut and 
the Subjunctive. — Donaldson. 

The Infinitive often follows Adjectives and Substantives, particularly 
in the Poets; as, Apta regi, — Ovid. Etjam tempus equum spumantia 
solvere coUa, — ^Vir^. 

The word, on which the Infinitive depends, is often understood ; as* 
Mene incepto desistere victum. — Virgil, t. e. decet Sometimes the Infi- 
nitive is understood ; as, Socratemfidibus docuit, — Cicero, t. e, canere. 

The Infinitive to be before a Participle is expressed in Latin by the 
Participle Future; as. 

Ratio reddendo est, — Cicero. 
An account is to be given. 

Verbs of commanding, praying, wishing, and those which imply 
futurity are followed by the Subjunctive with ut expressed or under- 
stood, as well as by the Infinitive ; as, Reliqui legati ut exirent proecepiu 
— NepoB» Syro i^noscat voio, — Terence. 
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Dubito and dubium est are frequently followed by an, num, or utrum, 
with a Subjunctive; if a negative is joined with them, by quin; as 
DvJfito an hunc primum omnium ponam. — Nepos. Non dubium est 
quin uxorem nolitJUivs, — ^Terence. 

Verbs of fearing, as, metuo, timeo, paveo, vereor, in an affirmative 
sense, are followed by n£ ; in a negative sense, by ne non or ut ; as, 
Tinnet ne deseras se, — ^Terence. An veribdmini ne non idfacerem ? — 
Terence. Id paves, ne ducas Vu iUam, tu autem ut ducas, — Terence. 
You are afraid that you will be obliged to many her; you, that you 
will not be permitted to have her. 

Impedio is often followed by ne or quominus ; prohibeo by quin or 
quomimus. — Valpy, 

When two Verbs come together, connected by "that," especially in 
such sentences as " I hear that," " we know that," " you rejoice that," 
&c., the Coqjunction "that" is commonly omitted, and the second 
Verb is put in the Infinitive Mood, and the Noun in the Accusative 
Case. The English phrases, " I promise to do," " You hope to see," 
" He pretends to be," " We pretend not (to pretend not, dissimido) to 
know," etc. are rendered in Latin, " 1 promise that I will do," " You 
hope that you shall see," "He pretends that he is," *'We pretend that 
we do not know." — Yonge^s Exempla Majora Latina, 



CONSTRUCTION OF THE GEBUND AND 
GERUNDIVE.' 

BULE xvm. 

The Gerund is a Neuter Verbal Substantive, 
declined in the Singular only. 

The Gerund acts as a substitute for the ob- 
lique Cases of the Infinitive, the Infinitive Pre- 
sent being considered as a Nominative ; as, 

Nominative, (Scrib&re), writing. 

Genitive, Scrlbendl, of writing. 

Dative, Scribendo, for writing. 

AccusatiTe, Scribendum (inter), whilst writing. 

Ablative, Scribendd, by writing. 

ANNOTATION. 

1. Professor Key says (in his Syntax, Art. 1283), " The Gerund is a 
Neuter Substantive in endo, which denotes the action or state 
expressed by the Verb. It differs from the Infinitive in that it 
is declinable, and that through all the cases, including (^R\^aiu S& 
commonly omitted) the NominatiN^" 
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2. The best authorities differ with regard to the manner in which 
the NominatiTe of the Gerund should be supplied. Arnold 
(in Henry's first Latin Book, Exercise 37.) says that the 
Gerund borrows the Infinitive as its Nominative. Dr. Smith (in 
his " Principia Latina," Exercise 40,) makes the Gerund in the 
Nominative Case equivalent to what is commonly called the 
Gerund in dum of Uie Nominative, that is, in the above example, 
Dr. Smith would substitute scribendttm as a Nominative instead 
of scriberefWhich I have given in accordanee with Arnold's view.i 



RULE XIX. 

The Cases of the Gerund are subject to the 
same Government as the Cases of Substantives ; 
as, 

Genitive, Art serlhendh the art of writing. 

Dative, UHUb Bcrlbendd, useful for writing. 

Accusative, Inter scrlbendurrii whilst writing. 

Ablative, Ditcit serlbendOt he learns by writing. 

ANNOTATION. 

3. The Genitive of the Gerund is used after Substantives and Rela- 
tive Adjectives. The Dative of the Gerund is used after Adjec- 
tives which govern this Case, particularly after utlUi, nutlUi, 
idonetu, etc., and after Substantives and Verbs denoting a purpose 
or design. In this sense, however, it is more common to use ad 
with the Accusative of the Gerund or a clause with uU 

The Accusative of the Gerund is invariably dependent upon 
Prepositions, most frequently upon ad (to) or inter (during or 
amidst), but sometimes also upon ante, circa, and ob. 

The Ablative of the Gerund is used without a Preposition, as 
an dblativus iTutrumenti, or with the Prepositions ab, de, ex and 
in. In the first case the construction is commonly, and in the 
latter always, changed into the Passive, when the Gerund governs 
an Accusative. — ZumpU Section Ixxx. 



1. The above excellent authorities differ merely with regard to the No- 
minative of the Genmd. They coincide with regard to the more import- 
ant relations of the Genmd ana Genmdive. 

Admirable Exercises on the Genmd and Genmdive will be fbnnd in 
Amold'B **Henry'B First Latin Book," and Dr. Smith's •*PrinoipULa«ina." 
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RULE XX. 



Gerunds may be changed into Gerundives 
which agree with their Substantives, in Gender, 
Number, and Case ; thus, 

Consilium scribendl epistdlam. 
The intention of writing a letter. 

may also be expressed by 

Consittum scriberuUe epistdUs, 

ANNOTATIONS. 

1. The relation of the Gerund to the real Participle in dtu, is the 
following. As the Gerund has an Active sense, when the Verb 
has a dependent Accusative, this Active construction may, without 
any alteration of sense, be changed to Passive ; consilium scri- 
henda epistola, i. e. the design of a letter to be written, or, that 
a letter be written. What is the Accusative in the Active con- 
struction, is put in the Passive in the Case in which the Gerund 
stood, and the Participles agree with it ; e. gr. in scribendo epis- 
tolam becomes in scribend& epistold; ad scribendum epistolam 
becomes ad scribendam epistolam. This change may take place, 
wherever no ambiguity is likely to arise from the Gender not 
being distinguishable. It should not be practised, when the 
Accusative which the Gerund governs is the Neuter of a Pronoun 
or an Adjective ; for example, we should say, studium iUum effi- 
ciendi, not illius; cupido jpZnra cognoscendi, not plurium cognos- 
cendorum. But independentiy of this, the use of the Participle 
in dvs for the Gerund is less frequent in some writers, livy 
for example, ,than in others, Cicero and Ciesar prefer using 
the Gerundive. — Zumpt 

2. The Participle in -ndus is generally found as a substitute for 
some use of the Infinitive Active; and it is called the gerundium 
or gerundf when it governs the Case of the Verb, and the gerun^ 
divum or gerundive, when it agrees with the object; thus in, 

. consilium capiendi urbem we have a gerund; but in, consilium 
urbis capieruUe, a gerundive, and both phrases mean, "the design 
of taking the city." 

If the Verb of the Gerund requires an Accusative, the Gerun- 
dive is preferred ; as, consuetudo hominum immolandorum, " the 
custom of sacrificing human beings," because fmm^loisa»^«5i^i5a2^'^- 
— Donaldson* 
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KULE XXI. 

The Gerund (or Gerundive) in dum of the No- 
minative Case governs the Dative, of the agent, 
as, 

Scrlbendum est mihi epUtdlam. 
I must write a letter. 

. ANNOTATIONS. 

1. I have used the word Oerund or Gerundive in dum in the above 
Bole, because the best grammarians are not agreed whether 
the Participle in dum is (icHve or passive. In fkct, it some- 
times varies, and that even in the same sentence, as Nunc est 
hibendumf nunc pede libero pulsanda teUus. — ^Horace. " Now we 
must drink, now the earth must be struck with a firee foot." 
The Dative is not generally expressed unless when some par- 
ticular person or persons are meant 

2. "When a Participle is thus used for a Gerund, it is called Gerun- 
dive, and is usually translated like a Gerund. The Gerundive 
cannot be substituted for the Gerund, where ambiguity would 
arise from the Gender not being distinguishable. It should'not 
be used when the ol]ject of the Gerund is a Neuter Pronoun or 
Adjective; as, AlXquifl faciendi ratio— (Cicero) — ^not dUciijus, 
Artem et vera et falsa dijucandi (Id.) not verdrum d^jwandOrum, 
— Professors Andrews and Stoddard. 

8. If the Latin Verb is a Transitive Verb governing the Accusative, 
we must not govern this Accusative by the Neuter Participle ; 
but the Accusative must be made the Nominative, and the Parti- 
ciple in dus put in agreement with it 

we mu«t cultivate virtue. { S°o?^^lmr W.t«».-Arnold. 



The two oonstmotions of the Neater Gender with a Noun dep 
it, and the Gerundive in agreement with the Noim, are not to be used indif- 
ferently. The constmction with the Genmd was the earlier one, and so 
belonged to the older writers, but still maintained its ground in certain 
phrases. In those which are commonly considered the best writers, the 
construction with the Gerundive was for the most part prefeired. Indeed, 
when the phrase is attached to a Preposition govexning the Aoonsative, the 
Oeraadire coDBtraotion is adopted almost without exception.— iVxj^Mor Key. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE SUPINES. 

RULE xxn. 

The Supine in -wwi is used after Verbs of 
motion^ instead of the Active Infinitive, and it 
denotes the purpose of the motion ; as, 

Spectatum v^niunty instead of spectare, — Ovid. 
They come to see, that m, for the purpose of seeing. 

ANNOTATIONS. 

1. This expression may be varied by different constructions; thus, 
they come to tee the garnet may be expressed in Latin by veniunt 
— 9pect4xtum ludot — tpectandi ludos catud orgratid — tpectandorum 
Utdorum causa — epectandi ludorum causa — ad spectandum ludos — 
ad specUmdos ludos — ludis spectandis — ludos spectaturi — ut or qui 
ludos spectent — and poetically ludos spectare, — Vdlpy. 

2. This Active Supine is frequently joined with the Lifinitive Passive 
of the Verb «o, to go (used impersonally, itur) to express the 
sense of the Future Lifinitive Passive of the Verb Transitive; 
as, Constat captives ab hostibus occisot iri. Constat hastes ire occi- 
tum captivos, "It is evident that the Captives will be slain by the 
enemy," (that is, "that the enemy ar^ going to slay the captives,") 
this being precisely the same form that we use in English, French, 
&c. — London Latin Qrammar. 

BULE xxni. 

The Supine in -m, is used after Adjectives, and 
aftei: the Substantives, /as, nefas and opus^ instead 
of the Passive Infinitive ; as, 

Twrpe dicta (instead of dici). 
Shameful to be spoken. 

Fas est dicta, — Cicero. 
LawM to be said. 

Nefas dicta. — Ovid. 
UnlawfrQ to be said. 

Dicta opus est, — ^Terence. 
Necessary to be eaid. 
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annotations: 

I. The Supine in u is xwed to limit the meaning of A^ectives gig. 
iiii^-inx wonderAil, agreeahle, easy or difficult, 'worthy or unworthy, 
honourable or bane, and a few others ; as, 

Mirahilf rficfti /—Virgil 
Wonderful to tell, or to be told I 

Juettndum eognitu atque audltu, — Cicero. 
lUeasant to bo known and Iieard. 

Jiei facta facilu. — Terence. 
A thing easy to be done. 

Facilia inventu, — Gellius. 

Incredibtle memor&tu, — Sallust. 

Turpia dictu. — Cicero. 

Optimum facta, — Id. 

The principal A^ectives after which the Supine in u occurs are 
affahili$t ardwu^ atpert bonui, digmUt indignuit facHU^ difficUi$t 
fcedu$f gravity honeitust horrendtu, incrediMlUt jucwndus, ir^u- 
cundtUt memorabUis, ptUcher, rarut, turpU, and utUU, 

As the Supine in ii is commonly translated by a Passive form, 
it is placed under the Passive Voice. In many cases, however, 
it may with equal or greater propriety be translated actively. It 
Heems not to differ in its nature from other Verbal Nouns in tu, 
of the fourth Declension. In the expressions, ObtonAtu redso, 
( I'lautus), Oubttuturgat ^Cato), obionAtUt cuMtu, though fc^owing 
Verbs, are by some considered as Supines, by others, as Nouns, 
depending on a Preposition understood. — Profeuon Andnwt and 
Stoddard* 

U. This Supine may be rendered by the Infinitive, by ad with a 
Gerund in dum^ or by a Verbal Noun ; as, Leviora toUi Pergama, 
— Horace. Itei digkiles <id explicandum.--Cioero, Rebus cogni- 
Hone dignU, — Cicero. 

The Supines are, Verbal Nouns of the fourth Declension ; the 
Active therefore retains the nature of the Accusative, and is go- 
verned by ad understood; and the Passive of Uie' AbUdve, and 
is governed by in, — Valpy, 
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CASES GOVERNED BY VEBBS.^ 

I. — THE ACCUSATIVE CASE AFTER THE VEBB. 

RULE XXIV. 

Transitive Verbs govern an Accusative Case 
of the nearer object; as, 

Legates mittunt. — Csesar. 
They send ambassadors. 

ANNOTATIONS. ♦ 

1. Here legatos, ambassadors, is the immediate or nearer object of 
the Verb mittunt. The Case of the remote object is that which 
expresses some additional relation ; as, dant librum puero, "they 
give the book to the boy." Here puero^ "the boy," is the case of 
the remote object, and librum, the book, is the immediate or 
nearer object of the Verb dant. The Case of the remote object 
is generally expressed in Latin by the Genitive, Dative or Abla- 
tive, and sometimes even by an additional Accusative ; thus in 
the sentence, Rogo te sententianif " I ask you your opinion ;" te 
is the nearer object, and sententiam is the remote object of the 
Verb rogo. Some Transitive Verbs, (such as amo, legoj etc.) admit 
only a nearer object. Others, (such as do (xstlmo, etc.) admit both 
a nearer and a remote object. 

a. The Accusative Case of the nearer object may be joined to Tran- 
sitive Verbs, either Active or Deponent, in order to express that 
to which the action tends and in that in which it terminates. 

3. Verbs which denote to smell or taste of anything, such as olere, 
redolere, sap^e, resipere, are joined with an Accusative, like 
Transitive Verbs ; as, olet ungiienta, piscis ipsum mare sapit. 

Other Verbs obtain a Transitive force, because an action exert- 
ed upon another is implied, though not described in them ; e. gr. 
horreo tenebras, doleo vicem tuam, 

4. Some Neuter Verbs admit what is termed a Cognate Accusative, 
such as, Buram servit servitutem, (Plautus), " He serves a severe 
slavery." We have similar instances in English of a Cognate 

1 In the Government of the Cases^ the Accusative has heen placed first, ami 
the Dative Case second, according to the system adopted by Madvig, Zumpt, 
and the best modem arammarians. The Accusative mwt camue. fff«\. w tia- 
vemment, since it is the immediate object of tlie Verb. 
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AccusatLve, (that is« an AccnsatlTe of a meaning similar to that 
of the Verb, and, as it were, extracted from the Verb itself^) in 
the expressions, " he rides a race/' — ** he sleeps the sleep that 
knows no waking." As Latham observes in his <* English Lan- 
guage," chapter xvii. '* The Neater Verb governs the Accusative 
Case not objectively but modally."! 



RULE XXV. 

Verbs of asking and teaching admit of two 
Accusatives, one of the person and another of 
the thing; as, 

Pdcem ti posclmtu. — VirgiL 
^ We ask you for peace. 

ANNOTATIONS. 

1. Here te is the nearer object, and paeem is the remote olgect of 
the Verb poscirmu, 

2. The principal Verbs which admit the double Accusative, are, 
doceo audits compounds; rogo, interrogOf oro,poico, andpereorUor. 
Verbs of concealing sometimes admit a double Acusative ; as, ea 
ne me ceUt, comtiefeciJUium, — Terence, 



RULE XXVI. 

Some Transitive Verbs of Motion^ compounded 
with trans, circum, prceter, or a(i,#may have two 
Accusatives, one of which is governed by the 
Preposition contained in the Verb ; as, 

Equtt&tum pontem trarudUcit — Cflesar. 
He leads his cavalry across the bridge. 

ANNOTATION. 

Here equitatum, " the cavalry," is governed by the Verb dUcit; and 
pontenit " the bridge," is governed by the Preposition tram. 



1 See the explanation of TranBitive and Intransitive Verbs, and the Cog- 
jiate Accusative in pages 61 and 62 of this Qrammar. 
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RULE XXVII. 

The Passives of those Active Verbs which 
govern two Accusatives, retain the Accusative of 
the'thing; as, 

Rogatus est sententiam. — ^livy. ^ 

He was asked his opinion. 

Belga Rhenum transdtieuntur. — CsBsar. 
The Belgae are led across the Rhine. 

ANNOTATIONS. 

1. In consequence of the change from the Active to the Passive 
form, the Accusative of the Person hecomes converted into the 
Nominative of the Passive Verb. Thus the Active form would be 
rogavenmt ilium sententiam — ^they asked him his opinion. In 
the Passive form, iUum becomes converted into illey and stands 
as the Nominative to the Passive Verb; thus, {iUe) rogatus est 
sententiam* 

2. Some Passive Verbs of clothing, as also induoTj exuor, and cin- 
^or, sometimes have an Accusative; as vestem^ iriduitur. — GurtiuH. 
Inutile ferrum cingXtur, — ^Virgil. 



II. — THE DATIVE CASE AFTER THE VERB. 

RULE xxvin. 
All Verbs whose signification admits a remoter 
object, for whose benefit or injury anything is 
done, may govern a Dative ; as, 

Parce victis, — Ovid. 
Spare the conquered. 

ANNOTATIONS. 

1. The Dative serves to denote the remoter object^ to which the 
action of the subject refers not immediately (as it does to the 
Accusative), but to which the action is directed, for which, to the 
benefit or loss of which, something is done, and in this sense it 
is called the Dativus commddi aut vncommddi — the Dative of ad- 
vantage or disadvantage. 

2. All Verbs whose signification admits a reference to a remoter ob- 
ject^ for which or to whose benefit or injury anything takes place, 
m>ay have a Dative* If Transitive, they take an Accusative of 
the immediate, and $ Dative of the remoter object; e.gr., 'mxiXss 
tibi librum (for which mitto ad te may «iao \«> xxaaS^, «yuoA.<.^ ^S^>» 
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hoc; if Intransitive, they take a Dative only ; e. ^.^faveo, iras- 
cor tibi. 

3. Several Verbs, according to their different meanings, govern 
either the Accusative or tiie Dative ; as, 

Caveo tihi, I provide, or am concerned for thy safety. 
Caveo te, or ate. I avoid thee, am on my guard against thee. 
MetuOf timeo tibi, I am alarmed on thy account. 
Metuo, timeo te, I fear thee. 

Consido tibi (prospiciot provideo), I provide for thy interests — 
te, I ask thy advice. 

Tempera and moderoTt with the Dative, signify to set bounds 
to something, to moderate ; e. gr., cibo, ammo, irrae, lacry- 
mis; with the Accusative, to regulate and arrange. Tempe- 
rare is also used, without a Dative of the person huuself, for to 
refrain, forbear, either with a Dative of the object, or an ablative 
withad. Tewtperar« «ocfw, equivalent to parcere. — ZumpU Sec. 
Ixx. 

RULE XXIX. 

Verbs of commanding or obeying govern tlie 
Dative ; as, 

Impirat aut servit collecta pecHnid culque. — ^Horace, 
Wealth commands or enslaves each possessor. 

ANNOTATION. 

In consequence of the very extensive signification of the Daticu$ 
commddi aut incommddi, a great variety of Verbs may be classed 
under this Rule. The most important of these are those which 
signify to benefit, to iitjurey as provam, obsum, noeeo ; to be for or 
against, to yield — adversary obtrecto, officio, cedo ; to be weU or 
ill-disposed towards, as faveo, studeo, ignotco, indulgeo, invideo, 
insidior; to assist, as aiuciliort opitulor ; to please, to dis- 
please^ as placeo, dispUceo, dtc, ; to trwt, to distrust, as credo, fido, 
ccnfido, diffido, dtc, 

RULE XXX. 

Most Verbs compounded with Prepositions, or 
with the Adverbs henCy male, or satis, govern the 
Dative of the remote object; as, 

Nox prcello interveniU — ^livy. 
Night interrupted the battie. 

Tibi benefi>ceant omnes, — ^Plautus* 
May they all bleaa ^ou. 
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ANNOTATIONS. 

1, These Verbs are generally compounded with one of the eleven 
Prepositions, ad, ante, con, in, inter^ oh, post prcB, pro, tub, or 
mper. They are either Transitives, and as such have an Accu- 
sative besides ; or Intransitives, without an Accusative of the 
object. 

* The followiiig are the most important Transitive Verbs of this de- 
scription : addo, affero, afigo, aajunao, admoveo, comparo, compono, 
conjungo; immisceOjimpono, incldo, inaudo, infero, ingero,injido, inaero, 
mterpono: objido, oppono; posthabeo, postpono; praefero, praeponof 
afui^icio, mbstemo. 

The following are Intransitive : CLceedo, adJiaereo, annuo, aasideo, 
aspiro: autecello; cohaereo, incldo, incubo and incumbo,tnhaereo, inter- 
jaceo, interveneo; praesideo, praevaUo; auccumbo, supersto, aupervivo, 
and the compounds of ease. 



These Verbs take the Dative in order to express the relation 
to another object referred to by the Preposition, if the compound 
Verb has a secondary meaning, which suggests no idea of any 
local relation ; as, adeaae amicis. 

But if a local relation be clearly designed, though only figura- 
tively, the Preposition with its Case is usually subjoined to the 
Verb ; as, Adhaeret navis ad scopuZum, Sometimes a different 
Preposition is employed to denote the local relation more accu- 
rately; as, obrepere in animum, obversari ante oculos, — ^Madvig. 
ch. ui. art. 245. 

RULE XXXI. 

Est taken for habere, (to have) governs a Dative 
denoting a possessor; as, 

Est mXhi liber. 
I have a book. 

ANNOTATION. 

This sentence is equivalent to " Ego habeo librum" The form with 
est is more correct Latin. The thing possessed becomes the subject of 
the Verb. The First and Second Persons of the Verb sum are not 
usually found in this construction. 

RULE XXXII. 

Sum and several other Verbs may govern two 
Datives, one of the purpose, and the other of the 
remote object ; as, 

Exitio est avidis mare nautis, — Horace, 
The sea is ruin to avaricious swkVoT^, 
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ANNOTATION. 

The other Verbs after which two Datives occur, are, do, Jio, diuso, 

habeo, relinquo, verto; also, eo, cturo, mitto, venio, cvppdno, cedo, 

pateo, convpHfo, mppedito, and some others. 
The Dative of the purpose is often used after these Verbs, without 

the Dative of the object : as, Exemplo est formica, (Horace.) The 

ant is (serves) for an example. 



lU. — THE OENirrVE CASE AFTER THE VERB. 

RULE xxxni. 
Sum, when it signifies possession, property, 
or duty, governs the Genitive ; as, 

MllUU est dUcl parire. 

It is (the duty) of a soldier to obey his general. 

ANNOTATIONS. 

1. Some grammarians consider that there is an ellipsis of some 
Substantive, such as rmmus or officium, in this construction. 
Others think that this Possessive or Attributive Genitive de- 
pends upon the Verb itself, and not on a Substantive under- 
stood. 

2. The word eit is usually found in this construction, and tte- 
quentiy in an Impersonal sense. Facio and fio are also found 
with a Genitive ; as, 

Hispaniam Romarue ditionU fecit. — livy. 
Scipio made Spain (subject) to the Roman sway. 

Thebcepopuli Romani belli jure facta stmt, — livy. 

Thebes, by right of war, was made subject to the Roman people. 

In the case of facio aadfio there is, most probably, an ellipsis 
of a Substantive. 

3. Possessive Pronouns and Adjectives in the Nominative Case 
may be substituted for the Genitive; as. 

Nostrum estferre modice populi vohmtates, — Cicero. 
Et agere et pati fortia, Romanum est. — ^livy. 

RULE XXXIV. 

Verbs of valuing govern the Genitive ; as, 

Mogul astim&bat pecuniam, — Cicero. 
. He valued money greatly. 
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ANNOTATION. 

The Verbs of estimating or valuing ^ and their passives, (astimaref 
ducere,facerefjierit habere^ peTid^re, putao'e, taxcvre, and e88e),'axe 
joined with the Genitive, when the value is expressed in a gene- 
ral way by an Acljective, but with the AlDlative, when it is ex- 
pressed by a Substantive. Grenitives of this kind are : — magni, 
permagni, pluriSf pbmmif maximit parvi, minoris, minimi^ tanti, 
quanti; and the compounds, tantidem, qtiantlvis, quanHcunque : 
but never mvM and majoris. The Substantive to be understood 
with these Genitives is pretii, which is sometimes expressed 
(with este), — Zumpt, 

BULE XXXV. 

Verbs of admonishing govern the Genitive, 
denoting the admonition given ; as, 

Millies tempdris monet, — Tacitus. 

He reminds the soldiers of the occasion, 

ANNOTATION. 

The Verbs of admonishing, are, moneo, commoneo, admoneo^ and 
commonefacio. They sometimes take an Ablative with de instead 
of a Genitive; as, De cede teUuris me admones, — Cicero. 

Moneo and its compounds admit a double Accusative when the Ac- 
cusative of the thing is a Neuter Pronoun ; as, Ilhtd me prce- 
Clare admones. — Cicero. 



EULE XXXVI. 

Verbs of accusing, condemning or acquitting, 
govern the Genitive of the charge or penalty, and 
the Accusative of the person ; as, 

Arguit me furti, — Cicero, 
He accuses me of theft. 

ANNOTATION. 

An Ablative with de is often used instead of the Genitive ; as, Accu- 
s&re de negiigentia (Cicero) ; and after libiro, with a or ah ; as, 
A seelire Uber&ti sumus. — Cicero. 

An Ablative without a Preposition is often used with some of these 
Verbs ; as, Liberare culpa (Cicero) ; this happens with general 
words denoting crime ; as, scelus, peecatam, &c. ; as, Me ^cccdtA 
solvo, — livy. 
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RULE XXXVIL 

Verbs signifying plenty or want^ loading or 
filling^ ease or deliverance, govern either a Geni- 
tive or Ablative ; as, 

DivUiis abundat, — Terence. 
He abounds in riches. 

Implentw vetirU Baechl, — ^VirgiL 
They fill themselves with old wine. 

ANNOTATION. 

Verbs of this kind are: — 1. Abundare, aMuerCt florerCf vigere; earert, 
egerct indigerct vacare. 2. Complere, estpUret impLere^ cumware, sattare ; 
afficere, donare, omare, cmgere; privare^ apoUare^ orbartj firaudare^ 
nudarej and many others of a similar meaning. 

EULE xxxyni. 
Misereor, miseresco, and satago, govern the 
Genitive ; as, 

MUeremenl sociorum, — Cicero. 
Pity the allies 

MUerescite regis. — ^VirgiL 
Pity the king. 

Sat&git rerum. — Terence. 

He is busily occupied about his affairs. 

ANNOTATION. 

Misereor and mUereico govern the Genitive of the cause which pro- 
duces the feeling of pity. Satdgo is compounded of tatU and ago, 
SatU governs a Genitive (as satis eloqaentia — Sallust), conse- 
quently satdgo retains the same construction. 

RULE XXXIX. 

Recordor, memzni, reminiscor, and obliviscor go- 
vern a Genitive or an Accusative ; as, 

FlagUtorum recordabttur. — Cicero. 
He will remember these disgraces. 

Cinnam memini. — Cicero. 
I remember Cinna. 

Obliviscire Qraios, — ^Virgil. 
Forget the Grecians. 
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ANNOTATION. 

These Verbs seem sometimes to be considered as Active, and sometimes 
as Neater. As Active, they take an Accusative regularly ; as Neuter, 
they take a Genitive, denotmg that in respect to which memory, &c., 
are exercised. An Infinitive or other clause sometimes follows these 
Verbs ; as, Obliti quid deceat, — Horace. Memini te scribere. — Cicero. 
QucB sumjpassura recordor. — Ovid. 

Becordor and memini^ to remember, are sometimes followed hj an Ab- 
lative with de; as, Peiimua ut de auis Itberis . ,recorderUur. — Cicero. 
Memitdf signifying to make mention of, has a Genitive, or an Ablative 
. witii de ; as, lieqtte huiis rei mendnit poeta. — Quxntus. MeminisH de 
exstd'Sbus, — Cicero. Ihe Genitive witii recordor is very rare. — Profes- 
sor a Andrews and Stoddard, 



KULE. XL. 

Verbs signifying any emotion of the mind, gene- 
rally govern a Genitive Case; as, 

DUcrueior tmiml, — ^Horace. 
I am tortured in mind. 

ANNOTATION. 

Thdse Verbs are also constructed with an Ablative, which denote (Intran 
sitive) to abstain from a thing, to renounce it, or (Transitive) to free 
to keep away, to exclude from something, as, abstineo^ desisto, Ubero 
solvot exsolvoi leoo, exonero^ arceo^ prohibeo, eaxlvdo^ e. g. abstinere^ (or 
dbstinere se) maledictOy scelere^ Itberare alique suspiaonet levare ali- 
guem onere, arccre^ tyradnum reditu, prohioere aUguem cibo tectoque ; 
prohiberey Cammmam pqpulationibus (to protect frt>m plunder). But 
the Verbs which signifv to abstain, to hinder, to exclude, are also used 
with the Preposition ah, e. a. aibsiinere a vitiis ; proh^ere hostem a pug- 
na (dves aperictdoj ; eoedudere aHquem a repuhlica. Where a person 
is specified, the Preposition is always employed : arcere aliquida sese, 
— Madvig, 



THE ABLATIVE CASE AFTER THE VEBB. 

RULE XU. 

The cause, manner, m^ans, or instrument may be 
expressed in the Ablative, without a Preposition 
after any Verb ; as, 

Pdllere metu, — Ovid. 
To be pale througli Iddx. 
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Lento gradu proeedU. 

He adTances with a slow step. 

Certant defendm #axif .— \ligil. 

Thej endeayour to defend themselTes with stones. 



ANNOTATION. 

1. The Agent is said to be either vcimmtary or sMohmtery. A Tohadarj 
Agent denotes an ammate^ and an inrofaintaiy Agent an i$tanimate 
object. 

2. When the etncM is a Tohmtary Agent, it is general^ pot in the Aeenaa- 
tire, with the Preposition jwvpf«r, o6, or per; as, 

Hon est aqHUM me propter ros deeipL — ^Terence. 

It is not fiur that I should be deceired on aeeooni of yon. 

3. The manner is often expressed with atm, paztiealariy when an Adjec- 
tire is joined with it; as. 

Magna cnm metu dieere indpio. — (Seero. 
I be^ to ^eak with great fear. 

4. When the means denotes a rolimtaiy Agent, it should propeily be ex« 
pressed by a Preposition, or by the AUallTe openly with a GenitiTe or 
Possessive Pronoun ; as. Per prteeonem vendere aUqmd. — Cicero. Sim 
mea opera etenit. — ^Terence. 

5. The instrument is seldom used with a Preposition. However, the poets 
sometimes prefix Prepositions ; as, Drajeetus id} ense. — Ovid, Exer- 
cere sub vomere. — ^VirpL 



RULE XTJT. 

The voluntary Agent of a Verb Passive is put 
in the Ablative, with a or ab ; as, 

Hannibal a Seipione vUtus est. — ^livy, 
Hannibal was conquered by Scipio. 



ANNOTATION. 

Neuter verbs, also, are fireqnently followed by an Ablative of the volim' 
tary Agent, with a or ab; as, 

MarceUus periU ab AnnibaJe.—'P]inj. 
Marcdlns was bImti by HannibaL 

The Preposition is sometimes omitted, particularly in poetry ; as. Nee 
conjuge captus. — Ovid. 

The Dative of the Agent is generally employed after the PassiTe voice, 
and Participles in dus. — See Bnle 

The utvo^untoi^ Agent of a Passive Verb is pnt in the Ablative, withont 
Preposition, and comes under the Bole for the eause^t manner ^ 
or Miitrument; as, Maamo dolore con^iaor.— Giceco. 
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RULE XLin. 

The price of a thing is put in the Ablative, 
except when it is expressed by the Adjectives 
tantly quantly plurls^ or mindris ; as, 

Vendidit awro patriam — ^VirgU. 
He sold his country for gold. 

ANNOTATION. 

When the price for which a thing is bought, sddy or made, is stated in- 
definitely, the price is expressed in the GenitiTe, with tanti, quanti 
pluria, or minoria ; but in the Ablatiye with magm, ^urwio, ^rvo, 
miwimo, mhUo, nonmhUo. With those verbs which signify to estimate^ 
the Genitive of tJl these words is employed — cestimo alone having both 
cases. — Madvig. 

BULE XUV. 

Utof^ dbutory fruor^ f'fJ^figoTj potior^ and vescor^ 
govern the Ablative ; as, 

Utttur victoria 

He makes use of his victoiy. 

ANNOTATIONS. 

1. The use of the Ablative may be explained bj the fact, that these 
Verbs had not originally a purely transitive signification. Potior is 
also pnt with the Genitive, though seldom in prose; but always in the 
phrase potiri rerum, to make oneself master of sovereign power (to 
possess it). 

2. These Verbs are occasionally found with the Accusative in the older 
poets, and some few prose writers. The Gerundive is used like that 
of a common Transitive Verb which governs the Accusative ; as, J^s 
potiundorumcastrorum, — C»s. B. G. IJI. 6. 
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THS CONSTRUCTION OF TIKE. 

KULE XLV. 

When a portion of time is mentioned, expres- 
sive of duration^ in answer to the question, how 
long? the Noun is generally put in the Accusative ; 
as, 

Ter centum regnAbitw arnioB, — YirgiL 

Sovereignty shaU be held during three hundred years. 

RULE XLVI. 

When a portion of time is mentioned, answer- 
ing to the question, when? the Noun is generally 
put in the Ablative Case ; as, j 

Nimo omnibus hdrU sdpU. — Pliny. 
No one is wise at all hours. 

ANNOTATIONS. 

1. In specifying duration and extent of time (how long f) the words 
which define the time are put in the Acousadve. 

2. The Ablative of words which denote a space of time is used to 
denote both the time at which (when) a thing happens, and the 
time within which it happens (the time which elapses in the 
meanwhile) ; as, Tertio anno wis eapta est, Roscius Romam 
multis ononis venit^Cio. Bosc. Am. 37. So also without an 
Adjective, hieme (in the winter), astate die, nocte luce (in broad 
day), — ^Madvig, Chaps, ii., iv. 

'^. The Accusative, and not the Ablative, is generally used to ex. 
press the extent of time. The Ablative, without a Prepoisition, 
is used to express the point of time at which anytiiing happens. 
Qua nocte natus Alexander est, e&dem Diana Ephesia templum 
defiagravit. 

4. The Ablative is also used to express the time before, and the 
time after a thing happened; and ante and post are in this case 
placed after the Ablative. The meaning, however, is the same 
as when ante andj)o«£ are joined with the Accusative in the usual 
order, just as we may sometimes say, in the same sense, *• three 
years after," and "after three years "—jpo«« tree annos decessit, 
jujd trtbtu annUpost decesHU — Zumpt, Sec. lnx.» IxxiL. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF NAMES OF PLACES. 



RULE XLVII. 

Continuance in a town, or small island, is put 
in the Genitive, if the Noutt is of the First or 
Second Declension ; it is put in the Ablative, if 
the Noun is of the Third Declension, or of tiie 
Plural Numbelr ; as, 

Vixit Londlnl. 

He lived in London. 

Ohiit Greta, 

He died at Crete. 

Scripsit Athenis. 
He wroteat Athens. 

RULE XLVKL 

Motion to a town, or small island, is put in 
the Accusative ; motion from or thtough a town, 
is put in the Ablative ; as, 

Garthaginem reditu — Cicero, 
He returned to Carthage. 

Accept BomA literas, — Cicero. 

I have received a letter from Rome. 

Iter Laodicedfaeiebam, — Cicero. 
I was passing through Laodicea. 

RULE XLIX. 

Domus and tub are^ subject to the same govern- 
ment as the names of towns and small islands ; 
as, 

Domi ero, — Terence. 
I dhall be at home. 

Ite domum, — ^Virgil. 
Go home. 

Rvre vivo, — Horace. 
I live in the coxiatn • 
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ANNOTATIONS. 

1. The names of towns and small islands of the First and Second 
Declension Singular are put in the Genitive, to denote the place 
where a thing is, or occurs; as, Bonus ease. Of other names, the 
Ablatiye is used. 

This idiom proceeds firom the fact, that the G^enitiye Singular 
of the First and Second Declension have a different origin from 
the Genitiye of the Third Declension, and having at first (in ad- 
dition to its other meanings) conveyed the notion of being in a 
place. 

In the same way are used the Genitives domi, at home; kumi, 
on the ground (to tiie ground); with beUi and militia, in con- 
junction with domi ; as, Marctu Drustu occism est domi sua, 

2. The Proper names of towns and smaller islands (each of which 
may be considered as a town^ stand in the Accusative without a 
Preposition, when they are specified as the object of a motion ; 
as, Eomam ire. But ad is used when only the vicinity of the 
town is meant ; as, Adolescentulus miles ad Captuim profectus 
sum, — Cicero, 

Where no motion is indicated, but only a space expressed, 
the Preposition is added ; as, <ynmis ora a SalOnis ad Orictsn, — 
Cses. B.C. iii. 8. 

In the poets, the names of countries, also, are put as the olyect 
of a motion without a Preposition, e.g., Italiam venit, — ^Virgil. 
The poets also use national names, as well as common names in 
general, when considered as the object of a motion, in the Accu- 
sative, without a Preposition, e.g., Ibimus Afros, ^Virgil, Eel. i« 
64. 

The Accusatives domum— home, and rus — ^to the country — are 
constructed like the names of towns, e.g., domum reverti, rus ire ; 
also domos, of severed different homes, e.g., ministerium restituen* 
dorum domos obsidum, — ^livy, xzii. 22. 

3. The residing or happening in a place is denoted by the Ablative 
alone of the names of towns and smaller islands (which may be 
regarded as towns), if the names Ifelong to the Third Declen- 
sion, or are of the Plural Number : Baby lone habitare ; Athenis 
Utteris,'~Madvig, Chaps, ii., iv., v. 

4. Dr. Smith (in his **PrincipiaLatina,'' page 87) considers that 
what is generally supposed to be a Genitive of Place of the Se- 
cond Declension, was, in reality, an old Dative of the same 
Declension. Thus, according to Dr. Smith, in the sentence, 
Corinthi vixit — he lived at Corinth — Corinthi would be the old 
Dative. 
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OPHB ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 
BULE L. 

When a Substantive or Pronoun is connected 
v^^ith a Participle, and when neither of them 
depend on any other v\rord in the same clause of 
the sentence, they are put in the Ablative Abso- 
lute; as, 

Regibue exaetU, eonsules creati nint, — Livy. 

The kings having been expelled, consuls were appointed. 

Me ducBt tutuu em. — Ovid, 

Yon will be safe, onder my guidance. 

, ANNOTATIONS. 

1. In Latin, words put ahiolutely are in the Ablative. This con- 
sfcruetion is called the Ablative Absolute. 

The wtot of a PartiGiple for tfce Perfect Active is supplied by 
the Ablative Absolute, or by quum (when) with the Perfect or 
Pluperfeet Sultgunctive. The Perfect Sulflunctive must be uged 
if the other Verb is in the Present Tense^ — Arnold. 

d. VThen a secondary clause contains a different subject from the 
Bul^eet of the principle clause, the Verb in the secondary clause 
is in lAtin frequently changed into a Participle, and agrees with 
its sulject in the Ablative Case. This construction is called the 
Ablative Absolute; as, 

SaU orto, Rdm&nl hostes viderunt. 

V\rhen the sun had risen, the Eomans saw the enemy. 

The Lfttm language possesses no Perfect Participle Active, ex- 
cept in the case of Deponent Verbs ; hence in English the Per- 
fect Partioiple Active, which agrees with the subject of the Verb, 
is in Latin put in the Ablative Case, together with its own ob- 
ject; as, 

Cas&r, exp69%td exercitii dd hostes contendit. 
Cesar, having landed the army, hastens against the enemy. — Dr. 
Smith's Pnncipa Latina. 

3. As the Perfect Participle in Latin may be used for both the 
Perfect Active and Perfect Passive Participles in English, its 
meaning can, in many instances, be determined only by the 
connexion, the agent a or ab not being expressed after this Par- 
ticiple, as it usually is after the Passive Voice. Thus, Caesar, 
his dictis, concilium dimisit, might be rendered, " Cesar, having 
said this, or this having been said (by some other person), dis- 
missed the assembly.** 
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As the Perfect Participles of Deponent Verbs correspond to 
the Perfect Actiye Participles in English, no snch necessity exists 
for the nse of the Ablative Absolute with them ; as, C<eirar, hae 
locutusj concilium dimlsit. In the following example, both con- 
structions are united : — Itdque, agros RemOrum depopuldti ofmitX- 
bu8vici8,<edificii8qw incenm, — Professors Andrews and Stoddard. 

4. The Ablatiye Absolute is in general an abridged Adverbial sen- 
tence, either temporal, casual, conditional, or concessive ; and 
the Participle may, therefore, be transformed into a Finite Verb, 
with a Goivlui^^^^OQ* Thus, regibus exactis==postqtUan reges es- 
acti sunt; C<Bsareventuro=qucmdo (or quia) Ccesar Venturas est; 
Pereunte ob8equio=8i (or qnum) perit obsequium. 

Sometimes the Absolute Participle is equivalent to the Genm^ 
in do, or Ablative of manner; as, Tarquinius Twmum oblato 
falso crimine oppressit. — ^Livy. Aruns Tarquinius et TuUia minor 
junguntur nuptiis, magis non prohibertte Servio qudm approbamte, 
— Livy. 

An Impersonal Participle is sometimes absolute ; as, Mihi^ 
erratOj nuUa venia; rectkfacto=quum recti factum est a me. 

The most common instance of Absolute Substantives is that 
in which conmle or consulibus is used ; as, Natus est Augustus, 
Cicerone et Antonio constUibos, — Suet Caninio conauU, sdto 
nUeminem prandisse. — Cicero. Dr, Kennedy, 

5, In Latin, the Ablative is the case' that is used absolutely. In 
Anglo-Saxon, the Absolute Case was the Dative. In the present 
English, the Nominative is the Absolute Case. — Latham*s 
English Language, 



CONSTBUOTION OF IMPERSONAL VERBS.' 

RULE LI. 

Impersonal Verbs generally govern the same 
Case which they would require, if used person- 
ally; as, 

Me delectat, — Livy. 
It delights me. 

Mihi placet. — Cicero. 
It pleases me. 

1 See also the Impersonal Verbs in this Grammar, page 146. 
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ANNOTATION. 

The Personal Verb delecto governs an Accnsative, therefore its Im- 
personal form, dekctat, requires the same Case. — Placet is formed 
as if from pUuseo, which woold gOTem a Dative. Several of the 
Impersonal Verbs have no equivalent Personal form, but, as a 
general Eule, they govern the same Cases as these corresponding 
Personal Verbs would have required. 

EULE m. 

Impersonal Verbs generally govern the Accu- 
sative ; but, Ubety Ucet^ Uquet, and placet^ govern 
the Dative ; as, 

TiM licet, — Cicer6. 
It is lawM for you. 

ANNOTATION. 

The other Impersonal Verbs which are usually found idth a Dative, 
are, dolet, it grieves; expHit, it is expedient; condtusit, it is bene- 
ficial; convMt, it is suitable; accidit, it happens. 

BULE un. 

Juvat, delectat, decet^ and dcdecet^ reqmre an 
Accusative along with an Infinitive ; as, 

Oratorem irasci ndnime deeet. — Cicero. 

It by no means becomes an orator to be angry. 

ANNOTATION. 

These Verbs govern an Accusative, because they are derived from 
Personal Verbs which govern the Accusative. 

RULE UV 

Oportet requires either an Accusative with an 
Infinitive, or a Nominative with the Subjunctive 
Mood; as, 

Legem hrivem esse oportet. — Cicero. 
A law ought to be brief. 

Me ipsum ames oportet, non mea. — Cicero. 

You ought to love myself, and not my posaQ&«lQitk&« 
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ANNOTATION. 



In the eonstraotion of this Nominathre and SulijtinctiTe, the Con- 
junotion ut is nndarstood; it is seldom expreased in this instance. 



RULE LV; 

Atiinet and Pertznet are generally followed by 
an Accusative governed by ad; as, 

Nihil ad me aUXnet. — ^Terence. 
It is nothing to me. 

Ad rempuhlicam pertinet — Cieero. 
It concerns the z^uhho. 



ANNOTATION. 

By some writers, ivectat also is dassed under this Rule. It requires 
ad after it, on we same principle of construction as the Personal 
Verh speeto. 



RULE LVI. 

Refert and Interest govern the Genitive ; as, 

R^fert reipubUca. — ^liyy. 
It concerns the repubho. 

Intemt omwittwi.— Cicero. 
It is the interest of all. 

ANNOTATION. 

The Genitives of value — Ta/nM, qtumti, magni, parvi, plwis, and 
minoris, are governed by these Verbs. Dr. Kennedy sup- 
plies the following clear and most judicious remarks with regard 
to the Personal Pronouns used in connexion with refert and 
interest ;— " That the Prominal fbrms mea, tua, &o, (to which add 
cu^a), which follow these Verbs, are Ablatives Singular (accord- 
ing to Priscian, Valla, and others), and not Accusatives Plural 
(according to Donatus, Scaliger, Sanctius, Scioppius, Perizonius, 
and Rhuddiman), seems clear, from the long A of these words in 
Terence. Interest is probably corrupted from inre est; and 
rifert (not from rifero) is compounded of ri foiAfirt; and with 
this Ablative ri the Pronoun meA, &o^ agree." 
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KULE LVn. 

Pudet, pzget. tcedetj and miseretj govern the 
Accusative of the person exercising Sie feeling, 
and a Genitive of the object of the feeUng ; as, 

Fratris me pudet — ^Terence. 
I am ashamed of my brother. 

Eos ineptiarum pcenitet — Cicero. 
They repent of their folly. 

Quern panitet peceasse, pcxne est innocens. — Seneca.' 
The man who repents of his error is almost innocent. 

ANNOTATION. 

The Impersonal Verbs im^tf^nitot, piget, Usdet, and miseret, re- 
quire the person who is the subject of the feeling to be in the 
Accusative Case, and the object which excites it to be in the 
Genitive. The object may also be expressed by the Indefinite 
Pronouns, or by a Proposition with quod, or with an interrogative 
Particle; e. gr., 

Non pvdet me hoc fecisse; pomitet me quod te offendi; non pcemtet 

me quantum prof ecerim. 
I am not dissatisfied with the proficiency which I have made. — ZumpL 



THE CONSTBUOTION OF ADVERBS. 

BULE LVin. 

Some Adverhs of place^ time and quantity^ go- 
vern the Genitive ; as, 

XJhi gentium 1 — Cicero, 
Where in the world ? 

Tvmjc tempdris, — Cicero. 
At that time. 

ANNOTATIONS. 

The Adverbs of place; uH, tibicynque, usquam, nusquam (JUmge\ 
unde, hie, Tiuc, eo, eodem, quo, are joined with the Genitives geu- 
Uum, terranm, loci, locorum, and by that addition. 1^»7%^ "^^sc^ 
^leaning strengthened. The Ad'^ecb^ Ivuc^ eo^ c^oyo^Xsi^^ «.^^ksc^. 
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tiTe in the sense of degree ; hue arrcgantia venerat, he had come 
to that degree of arrogance. 

The Genitive seems to he pleonastioftlly added in the foillowing 
expressions, which denote a point of time : turn temporU, (Cicero) 
at that time; postea loci, afterwards; ad id locorum, (SaUnst) np 
to that time. 

Id tenmms, and id or hoe atati^ are used Adyerbiallj, and 
without being governed, for eo tempore, ed atate ; e. gr. venit ad 
met ^t quidem id temporie; homo id cetatis, a man of that age. 
(Tac. Ann. 12, 18. Nemo id auctoritatis aderat, for t& auetoritate. 

Latin poets, and the later prose writers who imitated them, 
frequently, instead of making the Adjective agree with the Sub- 
stantive, put it in the Neuter Singular or Plxutil, and make the 
Substantive depend upon it in the Genitive: so livy; exiguum 
campi ante castra erat, for eampue exiguus ; so medium, extremum 
a/nni, cestatis, &c. instead of which Cicero commonly says, m^dia 
astas. The Neuter Plural of Adjectives, in particulu*, is very 
f^quently used in this manner. — Zumpt, 



THE ORDER OF WORDS IN A SENTENCE. 

As a general rule, a Latin sentence is constructed as follows :---The 
subject is placed first ; then follow the oblique cases and the predicate ; 
and the Verb closes the proposition — ^thus giving compactness to the 
period. 

This arrangement, is, however, largely modified by the influence of 
two principles : the principle of, I. EmphasiSt and the principle of, 
IT. Euphony ; and also by the style of the composition, whether his- 
torical, didactic, oratoricid, or epistolary. 

I. The emphatic word is commonly placed at the beginning, some- 
times at the end, of the sentence. 

n. The Verb is not allowed to close the sentence, if it interferes 
with euphony, e.g,, "Nemo pueris venenum dat bibendum" — ^not 
" bibendum dot" Euphony also compels us to avoid alliteration, i.e,, 
similar terminations of consecutive words, and, in general, to place 
the longer words after monosyllables.1 — fTiUnn'a Latin Prose Compo- 
sition. 



1. The advanced student will find valuable rtdes on this sd^esliAthe ex- 
eeUeDt work from which this brief extract is taken. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

(fbom page 176 TO 204, inclusive.) 



1.. When two Verbs come together, in what Mood is the latter 
Verb put ? Can you mention any of Latham's remarks with re- 
gard to the construction and inflection of the English Infinitive? 
Can yoii give any of the rules for the methods of rendering the 
word " that " into Latin, in connexion with the Infinitive and 
Subjunctive Moods ? After what Verbs is the Infinitive Mood 
generally used ? 



Explain the nature of the Gerund. How are its Cases govern- 
ed ? When may the Gerund be changed into the Gerundive ? 
Explain the government of the Gerundive in dum of the Nomin- 
ative Case. Give some account of Zumpt* s statement with re- 
gard to the Gerund and Gerundive. 



Give the Kules for the Construction of the* Supines, and men- 
tion any peculiarities which may occur to you with regard to 
their construction. What other methods of construction may be 
employed instead of the Supine inumf 



4. Give the principal Rules for the Accusative Case after the Verb. 
Give the principal Bules for the Dadve Case after the Verb. 
Give the princip^ Rules for the Genitive Case after the Verb, 
and also for the Ablative Case* Mention some peculiarities with 
regard to the construction of each of these cases. In what Cases 
may the '* Price" of a thing be expressed, and under what re- 
strictions ? 

6. Give the Rules for the Construction of Time. Give the Rules 
for the Construction of Place. Explain the nature of the Ab- 
lative Absolute. Give the principid Rules for the Construction 
of Impersonal Verbs. Give the Rules for the Construction of 
Adverbs. Mention any peculiarities which may <iQ.<5>53t x^^^-^ 
with regard to each of these B.x)le&. 
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PROSODY. 



Prosody is that part of Grammar which treats 
of the quantity, or proper pronimciation, of syl- 
lables. 

The quantity of a syllable is either long^ 
marked thus- ; or short, thus--; or common, i. e. 
either long or short. 

A foot consists of two or more syllables ; and 
a verse of a number of feet, combined according 
to certain rules, 

A foot consisting of two long syllables is called 
a spondee ; Sis;ferix. 

A foot of one long and two short syllables is 
called a dactyl ; as, scrlhere. 

Scanning a verse, means measuring or dividing 
it into separate feet, according to the rules of 
Prosody. 

The quantity of the last syllable of every verse 
is common. 
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THE BULBS OF ALVABEZ' LATIN PBOSODY. 

RULE I. 

A VOWEL BEFORE A VOWEL. 

Vocalem breviant, alia subeunte Latini ; 
Produc (ni sequitur r) fio^ et nomina quintaB, 
Quae geminos casus, e longo, assumit in ei; 
(Verum e corripiunt J^c^eque, ^eique, mque) 
Et patrium primaQ qui sese solvit in a%, 
lus commune est vati ; producito alius; 
Alterius varia ; Pompei et csetera produc. 
Protrabiturque eheu; sed to variatur et ohe» 
Nomina Graecorum certa sine lege vagantur ; 
Quaedam etenim longis, ceu Dia, Choreay Platea, 
Quaedam etiam brevibus, veluti Symphonfa, gaudent. 

Obs, In the seventh line of this Role, Alvarez wrote Alteritu brevia. But 
he was wrong, aa has been satisfactorily shown by the best Prosodians. The 
tin Mterius is common ; I have therefore altered the text according to 
the modem editions of Alvarez. 

RULE IL 

DIPHTHONG S. 

Dipbthongus longa est in Graecis atque Latinls ; 

Prce brevis est, si compositum vocalibus anteit. 

Ob8» All contracted Syllables are also long ; thus codgo is contracted into 
cogo. 

RULE nL 
POSIT ION. 

Vocalis longa est, si consona bina sequatur, 
Aut duplex, aut I vocalibus inter jectum. 

Obs. The Vowel before j is short in MjtiffuSf and the other compounds of 
juffum. 

*^* / Tiave carefully tested the soundness of these Rules of Alvarez, and 
have introduced some important emendations {which are noticed in their 
respective places), on the authority of Dr. Carey and other eminent 
Prosodians. However, I do not lay any daim to originality in intro- 
ducing these improvements; several of them have already appeared in 
other Prosodies. 
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RULE IV. 

EXCEPTION TO "POSITION," WITH RESPECT TO MUTES 
AND LIQUIDS. 

Si mutam liqaidamque simul brevis una praeivit : 
Contrahit orator, variant in carmine vates. 
Sed si longa praeit, semper tibi longa manebit. 
Quae brevis est tantum natara, dicitur anceps. 

Obs. L and r only are considered as liquids in Latin words ; m and n are 
regarded as liquids in Greek words only. In the application of this rule, 
the vowel must be naturally short, the mute must come before the liquid, 
and both mute and liquid must belong to the syllable following the vowel. 



RULE V. 

DISSYLLABIC PRETERITES. 

PrsBterita assumunt primam dissyllaba longam, 
Sto, do, scindo, fero, rapiunt, biboy findo priores. 

Ohs. Abscidi, from scindo, has the penultimate short ; abscUU, firom ccodo 
has the penultimate long. 

RULE VL 

REDUPLICATED PRETERITES. 

Praeteritum geminans primam, breviabit utramque ; 
Vtpario, pSp^; vetet id nisi consona bina ; 
Ccedo, cecidit habet longa (ceu pedo) secunda. 

Obs. The second syllable often becomes long by position ; as, pSpendu 



RULE VIL 

DISSYLLABIC SUPINES. 

Ouncta snpina volunt primam dissyllaba longam ; 
At reor et ceeo, aero, et ire, stnoque, linoque, 
Do, qveo, et orta ruo, breviabunt rite priores. 

Obs, CUum, from cfo, of the Fourth Conjugation, has the first syllable 
long ; hence, excUus. CUum, from cUo^ shortens the first syllable ; hence, 
txcUut, 
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RULE VIII. 

POLYSYLLABIC SUPINES. 

Utum producunt polysyllaba cuncta supina. 
Ivi praeterito semper prodacitur itum, 
Caetera cornpiiis in ttum quaecnnqne supina. 

RULE IX. 
DKBIV A TIVES. 

Derivata patris naturam verba sequnntur ; 
Mohilis et fomesy Idtema ac regula, sedes, 
Quanquam orta e brevibus, gaudent producere primam. 
Corripiuntur drista, vddum, sdpor atque lucema, 
Nata licet longis ; usus te plura docebit. 

Obs. The Desiderative Verbs in iirio have the u before r short, although 
lerived from the Participle in urtts, which has the u long. 

RULE X. 

COMPOUNDS. 

Legem simplicium retinent composta suorum ; 
Vocalem Ucet, aut diphthongum, syllaba mutet. 
Dejero corripies, cum pejero et innicba, necnon 
FronUha, fatidicum et socios, cum semisdpUus, 
Quels, etiam nihilum, cum cogmtus, agnitus haerent. 
Longam imbecUlus, verbumque arnhitus, amabit. 

Obs. The Substantive ambitus has the i short. 

RULE XL 
PREPOSITIONS IN COMPOSITION. 

Longa a, de, e, se, di prseter dtrirm atque dtsertus. 
Sit re breve ; at refert a res producito semper. 
Corripe pro Graecum ; sed produc rite Latinum. 
Contrabe c^di fundtis fugiOy neptifique, neposque 
Etfestus, fart, fateor, fanumque crearunt ; 
Hisce profecto addes, pariterque prdceUa, prdtervics, 
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At primam variant propago, propino, profundo,^ 
Propulso, procuro, propello^ Proserpina junge. 
Corripe aby et reliquas, obstet id nisi consona bina. 

RULE XII. 

A, E, AND I, IN COMPOSITION. 

Produc a semper, composti parte priore ; 
At simul e, simnl /, ferme breviare memento. 
Nequidquam produc, Nequando^ Veneficay N'equam, 
Nequaquam, nequis sociosqae, videlicet addes. 
Idem masculeum produc, et mquia^ ibidem, 
Sdlicet, et bijcBy tibicen, vblque^ quadrtgcB^ 
Bimusj tantidem^ quidarn, et composta diet. 

Ohs. The t in uhi is common. Ubique alwajs has the t long ; but ubivis 
has the t common. 

RULE XIIL 
IN COMPOSITION. 

Graecum o (micron) prima composti corripe parte, 
mega produces, partem dum cl audit eandem ; 
Latium in variis breviat, vel protrahit usug. 

Obs. In Latin compound words, o is sometimes long ; as, quand&que ; and 
sometimes short, as quanddgtUdem, 

RULE XIV, 

THE INCREMENTS OF THE FIRST AND SECOND DECLENSION. 

Casibus obliqnis vix crescit prima. Secunda 
Corripit incrementa : tamen prodncit Ib^ri. 

Obs. There is no increment in the First Declension, except the old Genitive 
form at (as aulal) in which the a is long by the first rule. 



1. These two lines are Dr. Carey's emendation. Alvarez was wrong in 
writing — 

** Atque propago genus, propago protrahe vitis, 
Propino varias, verbnm propago^ pro/undo" 

Propago in all its meanings has the first Syllable common. 
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RULE XV. 
THE INCREMENT OF ^ IN THE FIRST DECLENSION. 

Nominis a crescens, quod flectit tertia, longum est ; 
Mascula corripies av et al finita : simulque 
Par^ cum compositis, ^ar, cum nectare bacchar; 
Gum vdde, mas et anas, cui junge laremqae, jaharque. 



RULE XVL 

THE INCREMENT IN A, AS, AND X 

A quoque, et as GrsBCum, breve postulat incrementum 

S quoque finitum si consona ponitur aute, 

Et dropax, anthrax, atrax, cum smildce climax; 

Adde Atdeem, pandcem, ool&cem, styrac^mque/oe^mque, 

Atque ahdcem, cordcem, pkyl&cem compostaque, et harpax. 

Obs. The last line is Dr. Carey's emendation. Juvenal, Ovid, 
Propertias, and Silvias Italicas, always make the a in syphdeem long. 
The supposition that the a in tliis word is short, is founded upon a 
solitary passage in Claudian, in which the reading is generally con- 
demned as incorrect. 



RULE xvn. 

THE INCREMENT IN E. 

E crescens, numero breviabit Tertia primo. 
Prffiter Iher, patriosque ^is (sed contrahit Hymen). 
Ver, mawmes, locuples, hares, mercesque, qtdesque ; 
Lex, vervex, pnBs, cum seps, plebs, rex, insuper halec. 
El peregrinum : Es, Er Grsecum, ^thire, et Aere 
demptis. 

RULEiXVin. 

THE INCREMENT IN 7 OR F. 

I crescens, numero breviabit Tertia primo ; 
Gneca sed in Patrio casu inis et ynis adoptant, 
Et Us, glis, Samnis Dis, gryps, Nisisqiie, Quimque^ 
Gum vUnce, simul longa incremeiitaTei^Q^^xi'QV. 
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RULE XIX. 

THE INCREMENT OF WORDS ENDING IN IX AND YX. 

IX (vel YX) produc, breviato HistriXj cum Fomtce, Varix, 
CoxendiaB, Chomietquey CUim, i^^ilnarque, CdtixqpBy 
Phryxque, Laria> et Onyco, Fix, iVwque, Salixqne, Fi^M^ue, 
Mastiehis his et Eryx, Cidyciaqvte et lapygit addes ; 
QusBque ultra inyenias ; Bebryx variare memento. 

RULE XX. 
THE INCREMENT IN 0. 

crescens numero producimus usque priore. 
parvum in Graecis brevia ; producito magnum. 
Ausonius genitiyus dris, quern neutra dedere» 
Gorripitur; propria huic jimgeSj ut Nestor et Hector, 
Os orisj mediosque gradus, extende ; sed arbo$, 
Ilovff composta, lepus, memor, et bos, compos et impos, 
Gorripe Cappaddcem AUobrdgem, cum Fracooe, et ohst ops. 
Yerum produces CercopSt Hydropsqae^ Cycbpsc^e, 

Ohs, Mistakes frequently occur in Prosodies with regard to the 
word eereopst " an ape," in the last line ; cecrops (the proper name) 
being often erroneously substituted for it The increment o in cer- 
copSf "an ape/' is long; the increment in o of cecrops (the proper 
name) is short 

RULE XXI. 

THE INCREMENT IN U. 

U brevia incrementa feret ; sed casus in Uria, 

Udis et Utis, ab Us recto, producitur; et/ur, 

Lux, PoUux. Brevia intercusqne, pecusqne, L^^que. 
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PLURAL INCREMENT OF NOUNS. 

RULE xxn. 

PLURAL INCREMENT IN A, E, /, 0, U. 

Pluralis casus, si crescit, protrahit a, e, 
Atque o. Corripies, i, u ; verum exeipe hubus, 

Obs. All the poets, with the exception of Ausonius, make the first 
u in bubtis long. 



THE INCREMENT OF VERBS. 

RULE XXIU. 

A m THE INCREMENTS OF VERBS. 

A crescens produc, do incremento exoipe primo. 

Obs. The first Increment in a of A) is short, hut the second Incre- 
ment is long ; as, dibatit. 

RULE XXIV. 
E IN THE. INCREMENTS OF VERBS. 

J5 quoque producunt verba increscentia. Verum 
Prima e corripiunt ante r duo tempora temse ; 
Die -bilH^ atque -hire; at -riris pr(Kiueito -rere. 
Sit brevis e^ quando ram^ rim^ to, a^juDCta sequuntur. 
Cbnipit inte^um tUV^rw^Jt d^i^fmntque poeta. 

Obz, When b helongs to the root of the Verh (as in Verbs in bo of 
the Third Coiyugation), the Penultimates of tha Ea^\»"^\steMt^^:^'i^^"*'- 
tive Passive are long; aa» fcnb^rit, serUt^rc. 
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RULE XXV. 
/IN THE INCREMENT OP VERBS. 

Gorripit i crescens verbum, sed deme veUmus, 
NoUmus Hmus, quasque hinc composta dabuntur; 
Ivi pr»teritum, praesens quart® imus et itUt 
Ri conjunctivum possunt variare poetffi. 

Obi. Donaldson, and other eminent authorities, are of opinion that 
the { of Hmm and ritU in the Perfect and Fatore Sabjunctiye should 
be considered as long. 

RULE XXVI. 
AND U m THE INCREMENT OP VERBS. 

O incrementum produc ; u corripe semper, 
U fit in eztremo penultima longa futuro. 



FINAL SYLLABLES. 

RULE XXVIL 

FINAL A. 

A finita dato longis. ltd, postSa deme, 

Eidt quid et casus omnes ; sed protrahe sextum, 

Productis Grsecos casus adjunge vocandi. 

Oht. The word covUra and mmeraU in giiUa, generally have the 
final a long. 

RULE XXVIIL 

FINAL E. 

E brevia ; prims quintesque vocabula produc» 
Cete^ oh§i Tempi, /ermi({\ie,fereq}xe,famiq\ie ; 
Adde doc8 similemque modum ; monosvllaba, prater 
Enditicas et syllabicas ; necnon (maU aemto 
Ac benS) produces adverbia cuncta secundsB. 

O^, If^femi Aod iupemd have also tkie fknaSL e %\iOTi. 
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EULE XXDC. 
FINAL / AND Y. 
I produc ; brevia nvii cum qu<m ; Grsecaque cuncta, 
Jure mihi yariare ti5i<jue, «i6ique solemus. 
Sed mage corripies ibi^ ubi, dissyllabon et cuL 
Sicwtl sed breviant, cum necuM, sicubi vates. 

Obs, Dr. Carey considers that uH also has the final syllable com- 
mon. 

EUIiE XXX. 
PINAL 0. 
datur ambiguis; Grseca et mouosyllaba longis; 
Ergd pro causa; temus sextusque secundse; 
Atque adeo ac ideo; adde adverbia nomine nata ; 
Sed did corripies, rnoddqa^ et acid, nescid et imdy 
Et dti6; sit varium sero et conjimctio vero, 

Obs, The best poets, with few exceptions, generally make the final 
o long; as, am6, 

BULE XXXI. 
FINAL U, B, D, T. 

U semper produc — 6, d, t, corripe semper. 

Obs. The Vowel before the final t in l^e Preterite is long, when 
Syncope or Crasis occurs; as, audit for audiitt which is syncopated for 
audivit. 

BUI^B XXXII. 
FINAL 0. 
C longum est. Varitim hie pranomen; eorripe dcmSCy 
Et n^c; fdc pariter malunt breviare poetsB.' 

RULE XXXIII. 

FINAL JU 

Corripe I ; at produQ ml, 90I, ml^ mijltaque IJebraea. 



1. This Bole is thm given by Dr. Carey i — 

** (7 longum est, — ^Brevia nee,fiM, ^iiflms a^jiee domec. 
Uk pstnoQies, et hoc pximo a\ qwviki -1^1^X9^:^ 
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RULE XXXIV. 

FINAL M. 

M Torat Ecthlipsis : prisci breviare solebant, 

RULE XXXV. 
FINAL JT. 

N longum est Graecis paiiter, pariterque Latinis. 
En brevia, quod format ini$ breve ; Graeca secundae, 
Jungimus, et quartum, si sit brevis iiltima recti. 
ForsUdn, iHffondn, tamSn, &n, vidM\ adjice Curtis. 

RULE XXXVL 
FINAL B. 

R breve ; sed longum est fur, par, cum pignore, Ldr, m 
Cur, far ; cum Graecis queis, patrius eria ; et csther, 
Aer, ver, et Iber : sit cdr breve ; CeUiher anceps. 

RULE XXXVII. 
FINAL AS. 

As produc. Quartum Greecorum tertia casum 
Gorripit : et rectum, per ddis si patrius exit. 

Obs. The word arUU (a duck), which always has the a short, is 
serted in this Rule according to the judicious emendation of Dr. Cai 

RULE XXXVIII. 
FINAL ES, 

Es dabitur longis ; breviat sed tertia rectum, 
Cum patrii brevis est crescens penultima.*— P^5 hinc 
Ezcipitur, pariia, aries, abiSsqae, ceresqiie, 
Gorripe et ^s do mm, pen^s et neutralia Graeca. 
Hj8 quintam et rectum numerl dent Gr»ca secundi. 
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RULE XXXIX. 

FINAL IS OR VS. 



Corripies is et ys; plurales excipe casus ; 
Gils, sis, viSy verbum ac nomen, nolisqne, velisque ; 
Audis com sociis ; qnomin et GenitiTiis in mts, 
Entisve, aut itis longum, producito semper. 
i2fe conjunctivum possunt variare poetae. 

RULE XL. 

FINAL OS. 

Vult OS produci ; compds breviatur et impds, . 

Osque ossis, Grsecornm et nentra ; his cuncta secundie 

Addicta Ausonidum jtinges, patriosqae Pelasgos. 

RULE XLI. 

FINAL US. 

Us breve ponatar ; produc monosyllaba, quaeque 
CasibuB increscant longis, et nomina quartas 
(Exceptis recto et quinto), et qnibus exit in ZTntis, 
Patrios, et conflata a wod^, contractaque GrsBca 
In recto ac patrio, et venerandum nomen Iesus. 

•Chs, fa wffid editions of Horace, in *' Arte Poetidl," line «5, the final ut 
ttpuluB U fodnd short :-^ 

Jiegi$ opu8, attrilis^ diupaiui aptaqm rtmu, 

f n order to Temedy tiiis, Bentlejr sabetitntes palw prvus instead of din 
aim, 

RULE XLII. 

THE LENGTHENING OF A FINAL SYLLABLE BY POETIC LICENSE. 

Correpta Ausonii qnsedam monosyllaba Vates 
Notmnnqaam extendunt, GraBCorum exempla secnti. 

Ohi, This should probably be attributed to the force of the Ctesura. 
RULE XLHL 

THE FINAL SYLLABLE IN A VERSE. 

Syllaba ciy'asYis est ultima carminis anceps. 

Ob$, la eonsequMce of the paune at the end of every verse, the last 
fllable is naeessarily long, by its very position. 
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THE KULES OF ALVAKEZ CONSTRUED. 



I. Latini the Latin Poets, 6rman< .shorten, vocalem a vowel, 
alia subeunte when another vowel follows it. Produc make 
long, fio the i in fio^ ni sequitur r unless when r follows it, et 
Nomina Quintcg and Nouns of the Fifth Declension, qucs which, 
aammit forms, geminos casus two cases, in ei, in ei, e longo, e 
being long in each case. Verum but, qt^e both, fidei^ qne^ and 
spei, que, and rei, corripiunt shorten e — et patrium, and the old 
Genitive, primce of the First Declension, qui sese solvit which is 
resolved into, di has the a long — iits est the i in iits is, commune 
common, vati to the poet, i.e., i in ius is long or short, accord- 
ing as the poet wishes. Producito make long, alius the i in 
alius; varia vaiy, alterius the i in alterius; Produc make long, 
Pompei the 6 in Pompei, et ccetera, and all other Vocative Oases 
ending in i, with a vowel preceding — que and cAcw the first e in 
eAew, protrahitur is made long ; sed but, w the i in io, et and, 
0^6 the in oAe, variatur is common — Nomina Gracorum Greek 
Nouns, vagantur wander, sine without, certa lega a fixed law, 
etenim for, quasdam some, gaudent longis require long vowels be- 
fore another, ceu as, dia^ chorea, platea: etiam also, qucedam 
some of them, gaudent hrevtbus require short vowels before 
another, veluti as, symphonxa, 

II. Diphihon^us a diphthong, est is, longa long, m Grcecis in 
Greek, a^i/i^ and Latinis Latin words : PrtF the Preposition 
prce, est hrevis is short, si if, compositum being compounded, 
aw^eiY it goes before, vocalibus vowels. 

III. Vbcalis a vowel, est is, fow^a long, « if, consona Una two 
consonants, sequatur follow it, at/^ or duplex a double consonant, 
aw< or, 7, interjectum placed between, vocalUnis two vowels. 

IV. (Se if, una hrevis, one short vowel, prceivit has gone be- 
fore, mutam a mate, ^«/6 and, liquidam a liquid ; simul at the 
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same time, orator ihe prose writer, conirakii shortens it ; v^Oes 
the poets, variant meke it common, in carmine in verse. Bed 
si hut if, longa a long vowel, prait goes hefore, i^., a mute 
and a liquid ; numehit it ydll continue, semper tibi longa, 
always long : Qiub that vowel which, neque longa, hrevis, is 
neither long nor short, naturt^ hj nature, dicitwr is called, 
ancepg douhtful. 

Y, Pr(sterita preterites, dissyUaha of twQ syllables, as- 
sumunt have, prim^am the first syllable, hngam long ; sto, do, 
9cindo,fero, hiho,findo, rapiunt make short, priores, the first 
syllables of their preterites. 

YL PrcBteritum a preterite, geminans doubling, prirfiam its 
first letter, hreviahit wiU make short, utramque both the first 
and second syllable, ut as, pario, peperi; nm unless, bina 
conaona two consonants, vetet prevent it. Cado, hdbet has, 
eecidit, secunda the second syllable, lofnga being loQg, ceu as, 
pepo pepedi, 

yU. Cuncta supina all supine9, dissyUaba of two syllables, 
volunt require, primam the first syllable, hngam long. At 
but, reor, et and deo, aero, et and, ir^, que and, nno, i^ue and, 
Uno, do, queo, et and, orta ruo the compounds of ruo, bremO' 
btmt rite will duly make short, priores the fiirst syllables of 
their Supines. 

YIII. Cuncta supina all supines, pqlysyllaha of more than 
two syllables, utum which end in, tiinm, producunt mak^ 
long u in the penultimate. The letter i in a supine ending 
in Uum, voi praterito formed from a preterite ending in ivi, 
semper producitw is always made long. Corripias make 
short i, catera qiuBcunque supvna, in all other supines, in Uum 
which end in Itum. 

IX. Derivata verba derived words, seqmmbar follow, natu- 
ram the nature, patris of their primitives. MobiUs, et and, 
fomss, latema, ac and, reguia, sedes, quanquam although, orta 

derived, e brembus from words whose first syllables are short, 
guadent require, producere to make long, primam their first 
syllable. Arista, vadum, sopor, atque and, lucema, eorripiwn- 
tur shorten the first syllable, Ucet although, nata derived, 
longis from words whose first syllable is long. Usus expe- 
rience, docebit te will teach you, plvra more exceptions. 

X. Composta compound words, retinent retain, legem the 
laws or quantities, simpUeium suorum of their simples, Ucet 
although, syUdba, a syllable, nuUet m&^ c!![i*dsi%^, m<^o\e«^. ^ 
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Towel, out or, diphthongtm a diphthong. Corripies you shall 
make short, the je in dejero, cum along with, the jd in pejero, 
et and, the nu in inniiba, nee non also, ^ne nu in pronuba ; and 
the di 'mfoHdicum, et socios and in all similar compounds ; 
cum together with, semisopitus. Quels to which, etiam also 
the hi in rdhilum, cum along with, the ni in cognUm, the m 
in agnitust harent adhere. InibeciUus, que and, aTTtfri^tia, v^r- 
bum derived from the verb, amahit will have, hngam, a long 
penultimate. 

XI. A, DE, E, SE, DI, longa, are long in composi- 
tion ; priBter except, the di in dirimo ; atque and, the ii 
in dtsertm. Sit re breve, let the Preposition re be short ; 
at bat, semper always, producito make long Ihe re in 
r<?/i^ ; a res derived from res. Oorripe shorten, pro ijhrm- 
cum the Greek pro ; sed but, rite produc duly make long, 
Latinum the Latin pro. Contrahe shorten pro in these 
words ; qu^a which, fundus, fugio, que and, neptis, que and, 
nepoSf et 9sAfestus,j(m,faJteoT, qus Baii,fanum, crearunt have 
produced. Addes you shall add, hisce to these, the pro in pn>- 
fecto : que and, pariter in the same manner, the pro in procdla, 
the ^0 in ^^rot^nn^^ ; at but, propago, propino, prqfundo, va- 
riant primam have the first syllable common. Junge join, 
propulsOt procurso, propeUo, proserpina, Corripe shorten, ah 
the proposition ah, et reUquas and the other Prepositions, 
nisi unless, consona Una two consonants, i.6., position, ch- 
stet prevent it. 

XII. Semper always, produc a make a long, parte priore in 
the last syllable of tiie first part, composti of a compounded 
word ; at but, memento remember, ferms generally, breviare 
to make short, simul e both e, simul i and i in the same 
part of the compound word. Produc make long the ne in 
neqwdquam, nequamdo, venefica, nequam, nequaquam, nequis, 
que, and socios, in their inflections : addes you shall add, the 
de in videlicet, Produc make long, i in Idem, masculeum 
when masculine, et and, si in siquis, bi in ibidem, sci in sci- 
licet, et and, bi in &t;^, tt6t(;^ ; dri in quadriga, bi in 5tmti8, 
tt in tantidem, qui in quidam, -et compesta diei, and the last 
syllable of the first part of the compounds of dies. 

XIII. Corripe make short, Oracum omicron the Greek 
omicron, prima parte in the last syllable of the first part, 
eomposti of a compounded word ; prodiices omega you shall 

wake long the Greek omega, dum ^vrYieii, doiudtt it doses, 
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eandem partem the same part of the compound ; usm cus- 
tom, breviat makes short, vel or, protrahit makes long, O 
O iMtiwn the Latin O, in varus in various compound 
words. 

XrV. Prima the First Declension, vix cresdt scarcely in- 
creases, casihus obUqms in its oblique cases ; secunda the 
Second Declension, corripit makes short, irusrementa its in- 
crease, tam£n yet, producit it makes long, be in Ibiri, the 
Genitive of Iber. 

XV. A crescens a increasing, nominis in a Noun, quod 
flecHt terUa which the Third Declension inflects, est longum 
is long. Corripies you shall shorten, mascula tiie increase of 
masculine Nouns, Jinita ar et al ending in ar and cd, simtd- 
que and at the same time, the increase of, par, cum eompo* 
sitis along with its compounds, the increase of hepar, cum 
with, the increase of nectar, the increase of bacchar ; cum 
together with, the increase oivas, mas, et and, anas; cut to 
which, jun^d join, qu£ both, the increase of lar, que and, 
jubar, 

XVI. A quoque et as GrcBcum also the Greek termination 
a and as, posttdat requires, breve increm^entum a short in- 
crease ; quoque also, finitum a Noun ending in s, si if, eon- 
Sana a consonat, ponitur ante is placed before s ; et and, dro- 
pax, anthrax, atrax; cum with, smilax, cUmaa, require a 
short increment. Nectes you shall join, his to these, ata- 
eem^ paruwem, colacem, que and, styracem, que and, facem, 
Atque and, abacem, coracem, phylacem, compostaqus and its 
compounds. 

XVII. Tertia the Third Declension, breviahit will make 
short, e crescens, e the increase, primo numero in the singu- 
lar number, prater except, the increase of, Iber, que and, 
patrios, e in Genitive Gases ending in enis sed but, Hymen 
eonlrahit Hymen shortens its increment. Ver, mansues, 
locuples, hceras, que and, merces, que and, quies, lex, vervex, 
pros, cum along with, seps, plebs, rex insuper besides, halec 
have the increase long; el peregrinum so also Hebrew 
Nouns ending in el ; es, er, Gracum also Greek Nouns end- 
ing in es and er, the e in aathere, et and, e in aere, demptis 
being excepted, 

XVIII. Tertia the third declension, breviahit will shorten; 
I crescens the i increasing, prima numero in the singular 
number; sed but, OrcRca Greek noxmi^, oOUy^Vwa ^^^"^V "^^ 
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patrio in the genitive, the i and y of inis, et and, ynii, Urn- 
gam long. Et and, lis, glis, Samnis, Dis, grypg, que and, 
Nisis, que and, Qidris, evm together with, vibice, simid repos- 
cunt at the same time demaad, longa incrementa long in« 
crements. 

XIX. Produc make long, the increment i and y of nouns 
ending in ix, atque and, yx ; breviato make short, the incre- 
ments of histrix, cum sdong with, fomice, varix, ooxendix, 
que and, chcenix, cilix, que and, natrix, que and, ealix, que 
and, phryx, larix et and, onyx, pix, que and, mar, que and, 
fo^to?, 92^ and,^M7; addee you shall add, his to these, nuu- 
tichU ihe increments of, mastix, et and, eryx, que and, caly- 
CIS, et and, japygis, quaque uUra invenias and whatever other 
similar words you may find ; variare memento rememher to 
make the increment of bebryx long or short. 

XX. Usque prodtusimus we always make long, O, cretcem 
increasing, priore numero in the singular numher. Brevia 
make short, parvum the Green omicron, in OrcBcis in 
Greek Nouns ; producito make long, m^ignum the omega. 
AuBonius Genetivm ori» the Latin Genitive in om, quern 
neutra dedere which Nouns of the Neuter Gender have 
formed, corripUw is made short; junges you shall join, 
huic to this, propria proper names, tU as, Nestor, et and. 
Hector; extende niake long, o in os oris, mediosque gradus and 
in adjectives of the Comparative Degree ; sed but, carripe 
make short the increments of arbos, composta the com- 
poimdSf of W0O9 lepus, memor, et and, obs ops, Verum hut, 
produces yoM shall make long the increments of cercops, 
que and, hydrops, que and, Cyclops, 

XXI. A Noun ending in u, feret will have, brevia inore- 
memta short increments : sed but, casus in uris the case {Le., 
the Genitive ending) in uris, udis, et and, utis, ab us recto 
from a Nominative in us, prodtuivtwr is made long ; et and 
fwr, lux, poUus hsye long increments; brevia make short 
the increment of, que both, intercus, que and, peeus, que and, 
liigus. 

XXIL PluraUs cants a plural case, «i cresctt if it increases, 

protraMt makes long, a, e, atque and, corripies you shall 

make short the increments of i, u; verum exdpe but 

except the first u in bubus. 

XXIII, Ptoditc make long, a crescens increasing in a Verb. 

JS^xcipe do except the Verb di>, iivoremeiivto ytivna in its first 

uicrement 
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' XXI V. Qmque also, Verba increscentia Verbs increasing, 
prodtumfU e, make e long ; verum but, prima duo tempora the 
two first Tenses, TertuB of the Third Conjugation, corripitmt 
e, ante r, make short e before r. Die beris atque bere^ pro- 
bounce be short in beris and bere ; at reris produdto rer$ bat 
pronounce re long in reris and rere. Sit brevis e let e be 
short, quando when, rawt, riwi, ro, adjuncta sequuntur, follow 
elose after it. Poeta the Poet, interdum corripit sometimes 
makes short the penultimate in steterunt, que ajid,iadederunt, 

XXV. Corripit i crescens Verbum, a Verb increasing makes 
i short ; sed but, deme except, li in velimus, nolimm, si in 
Mimiis, qiuBque hinc composta dabuntur and whatever will be 
the compounds of it. Ivl prateritum, a Preterperfect Tense 
ending in ivi has the penultima long, Prasens qiiarta imus 
et itis the Present Tense of the Fourth Conjugation has i 
long in imus and itis : poeta the poets, posmnt variare can 
vary or change the quantity of, ri conjuruitivum, ri in the 
Potential or Subjunctive Mood. 

XXVI. Produc make long, incrementum O the incre- 
ment of a Verb ; Semper always, corripe make short, u the 
increment ; u penuUima, u being the last syllable but one, 
sit longa is made long, in extremo futuro in the Participle of 
the Future Tense in rus, 

XXVII. Dato give, a finita, the termination of words 
ending in a, longis to long ones, i.«., make long a in the 
end of a word. Bems except the a in tto, postea, eia, quia, 
et casus amines, and the final a in all cases of Nouns, sed 
but, protrahe make long, sextum the final a in the Ablative ; 
adQunge add to this, Orcecos Casus vocandi Greek Vocative 
Gases, productos made long in their final syllable. 

XXVIII. Ebreviamske short e at the end of a word; 
produc Vocabula make long e in the end of words ; prima 
quinUBque of the First and Fifth Declension; cete, ohe, 
tempe,ferm>eque,fereque, fameque, make long e in the end of 
these words, adde doce, add the ce in doce, similemque modum, 
and the final e in the same mode of Verbs of itie Second 
Conjugation : monosyllaba words of one syllable ending in 
«, frater encUticas ac syllaMcas except the enclitics^ti^, ne, ve, 
and the syllables ^f^, ce, te nee, non ; also produces you shall 
make long the final e in, cuncta adverbia all Adverbs formed 
from secunda. Nouns Adjectives of three terminations^ vmI^ 
dempto ac bene, except the final e m male «xA \>«iv^. 
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XXDL I produc make long t in the end of a word. Bre^ 
via make short the final i in nisi, cum with, qtiasif Qraec^ 
que cuncta, and all Greek Nouns. Jure solemus variare we 
usually render common the final syllables oimihi, que and* 
tt6t, que and, sibi; ted mage corripies but you shall rather 
make short the final syllable in ibi, vbi, et and cui^ diesyUa" 
hon when it forms two syllables, sed but, vates the poets, 
hrev'uint make short the last syllables of sicvjti, cum with, 
vecubi, and sicubi, 

XXX. datur ambiguis the termination o is given to 
doubtful endings, i.e , o in the end of a word is doubtful. 
Grccca, et m^nosyUaba Umgisihe termination of Greek Nouns 
and monosyllables in o is long ; ergo pro cama so is the 
termination of ergo when it signifies a cause ; temmt sextvs- 
que secunda and the Dative and Ablative of Nouns of the 
Second Declension. Atque, and the termination of adeo, 
ac and ideo ; adde add the terminations of, Adverbia Ad- 
verbs, Nomine nata derived from Nouns ; sed but, corripies^ 
you shall make short the final syllable in cito, que and, 
modo, et and, scio, nescio, imo, et and, duo ; sit varium sero, et 
conjunctio vero let the o in sero and the Conjunction vero be 
common. 

XXX r. U semper produc always make long u in the end 
of a word. B, t, d, corripe semper always make short the 
vowel before these letters in the end of a word. ' 

XXXII. C longum est, c in theend of a word is long; 
varium hie pronomen, c in the pronoun hie is doubtful ; cor- 
ripe make it short in donee, et and, nee ; pariter in like man- 
ner, poeUB the poets, malunt choose rather, breviare /ac to 
make short the c in foe, 

XXXIII. Corripe I make short I in the end of a word ; 
at but, produc make it long in sal, sol, nil, que and, multa 
Hehraa in many Hebrew words. 

XXXIV. M vorat ecthlipsis the figure ecthlipsis swallows 
up m. i, e.,m is cut off before a vowel ; Prisci the Ancients, 
breviare solebant used to make it short. 

XXXV. N longum est, n is long at the end of a word, 
Gro'cis pariter both in Greek, pariterque Latinis and Latin 

^ The student should carefully observe that these Bales relative to 
^nal ooDsonantH refer more partiotLlarly to the voweli before thejlndi 
consonants, than to the fina\ consonanta \^«ni«fi\'^«». 
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words. En hrevia make short en at the end of a word, quod 
format which makes, inis hreve the penultima of inis shdrt 
in the Genitive Case ; jungimus we join to these, Oraca 
$ecunda, Greek Nouns of the second Declension, et quartwn 
and the Accusative Case of Greek Nouns, si if, uUima the 
last syllable, recti of the Nominative Case, sit hrevis be short. 
Adjice eurtis, add to short terminations, n in forsitan, iUy 
forsan, tamen, an, viden, 

XXXVI. R breve, r in the end of a word is short ; ted 
but, r Yd fur, far, cum with, pignore, lar, nar, cur, far, Umgum 
est is long, cum Or axis together with the final r in Greek 
words, queis patrius eris, whose Genitive Case ending in eris 
has the penultima long ; et and, so is the r in ather, aer, 
ver, and iber, m^e cor breve, cor should rather be short, celr 
titer anceps, ber in ceUiber is doubtful. 

XXXVII. As produc make long as in the end of a word ; 
tertia Cfrmcorum the Third Declension of Greek Nouns, cor- 
rvpit makes short, quartym casum the final syllable of the 
Accusative Case plural ; et rectum and of the Nominative 
Singular, si patrius if the Genitive Case, exit per adis ends 
in adis with the penultima short. 

XXXVIII. Es dahitur longis, es in the end of a word will 
be given to long terminations, i. e,, will be long ; sed but, 
tertia the Third Declension, breviat makes short, rectum the 
final syllable of the Nominative Case, cwn when, penultima 
the last syllable but one, patrii of the Genitive Case, cres- 
cens increasing, brevis est is short. Hinc excipitur, from this 
Bule is excepted es in pes, paries, aries, qus and, Ceres, Cor- 
ripe et es de sum make short also es the Second Person 
Singular of the Verb sum, penes the final syllable of the 
Preposition, penes, et neutralia Graca, and of all Greek 
Nouns of the Neuter Gender. His to these, Graca let 
Greek Nouns, dent add the terminations of, quintum et rec- 
tum the Vocative and Nominative Cases, numeri secundi of 
the plural number. 

XXXIX. Corripies is et ys you shall make short is and ys 
at the end of a word ; Plurales excipe Casus, except the 
termination of Plural Cases. Glis, sis, vis, verbum ac nomen. 
whether Verb or Noun, que and, nolis, que and, velis have is 
long. Audis cum sociis so has, audis and all Second Per- 
sons Singular of Verbs of the Fourth Conju^atlQiL \ ^t w.vtv.- 
per produdto, and always make \oii% VJcl^v \«txx!CL\^^^^^ ^^ 
theae words, quorum QenitivuA^ m iuu, catli x>e, a.uX VJJv&^'Vcsra^- 
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urn, whose Genitive Case Singular ends in inU, or entis, or 
iHs, having the penultima long. 

XL. VttU 08 produci ; os in the end of a word will be 
long ; Compos breviatur et impos, os in compos and impoa is 
made short, osque ossis, and so is os when it makes ossis in 
Genitive Case ; Oracorum et neutra, and all Greek Nouns 
of the Neuter Gender ; junges you shall join, his to these, 
cuncta all Greek Nouns ending in os, addicta. if referred, 
seounda Ausonidum to the Second Declension of Latin 
Nouns, patriosque Pelasgos, and all Greek Genitive Cases 
ending in os, 

XLI. Us breve ponatur ; let us in the end of a word be 
short ; produc monosyUaha make long words of one syllable 
in us, que and, the termination of those words, qua which, 
increscunt increase, Casibus longis, in long Cases, Le., which 
increase and have the increment long, et Nomina quartos, 
and us the termination of Nouns of the Fourth Declension 
exceptis recto et quinto except the Nominative and Vocative 
Cases, et and the termination of those Nouns, quibuspatrius, 
whose Genitive Case, exit in untis ends in untis ; et conflata 
a Trov9, and the terminations of words derived from Ilovt, 
que and, Graca, the terminations of Greek Nouns, contracta 
contracted, in recto ac patrio, in the Nominative and Geni- 
tive Case singular, et and, the termination of, venerandum 
nomen lesus the adorable name of Jesus. 

XLII. Ausonii vates the Latin poets, secu;ti having fol- 
lowed, exempla Oracorum the examples of the Greek poets, 
nonnunquam extendunt sometimes make long, qtusdam mo* 
nosyllaba some words of one syllable, correpta which by 
the foregoing Eules should be short, 

XLIII. SyUaha ultima the last syllable, cujusvis carminie 
of every kind of poetic line, erit anceps will be doubtful* 



THE END. 
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